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DEERING  AT  PRINCETON 


As  tlie  train  puffed  laboriously  up  the  steep 
incline  from  the  Junction  that  September  night, 
Deering  found  it  hard  to  realize  that  he  was  actually 
** entering''  Princeton.  He  had  spent  a  bright  and 
happy  summer  at  Bald  Eock  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains,  and  for  a  month  Morris,  his  particular 
friend  among  the  masters  of  Deal  School,  had  been 
with  him;  but  aside  from  their  reminiscent  talk  of 
Deal,  school  and  college  had  been  largely  out  of  his 
mind.  From  a  boy  Anthony  Deering  had  looked 
forward  to  going  to  Princeton  College  as  his  fathers 
had  done  before  him ;  for  in  more  than  one  sense  the 
South  claimed  Princeton  as  an  institution  of  its  own. 

Deering  looked  about  him.  The  car  was  crowded 
with  a  noisy  lot  of  youths,  upper-classmen  mostly, 
who  were  engaged,  all  the  way  up  from  the  Junction, 
in  exchanging  greetings  and  vacation  notes  with 
each  other,  with  scarcely  a  glance  for  shy,  insig- 
nificant newcomers  like  himself.  Tony  had  felt  him- 
self rather  a  ** great  man''  at  school,  but  some  nat- 
ural humility  and  the  fact  that  Sandy  Maclaren  and 
Billy  Wendell  and  other  Old  Boys  had  rubbed  it  in 
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when  they  came  back  to  Deal,  helped  him  to  realize 
that  a  freshman  counted  for  little  at  Princeton.  He 
had  a  small  black  cap — the  regulation  freshman 
headgear — in  his  bag,  and  he  would  have  slipped  it 
on  now,  if  he  could  have  done  so  unobserved.  The 
consciousness  of  his  intention  not  to  be  **fresh" 
was  almost  painful.  How  different  it  had  been 
going  back  to  Deal  after  the  Long  Vacation!  He 
might  get  used  to  it,  might  even  like  the  life  at 
Princeton,  after  a  time,  he  supposed — the  Deal  boys 
who  had  gone  up,  and  most  Deal  boys  did  go  up, 
always  seemed  to;  but  then,  he  told  himself  with  a 
passionate  wave  of  homesickness  for  the  old  school, 
it  never  could  be  to  him  what  Deal  had  been. 

The  train  came  to  a  stop  with  a  jolt.  Tony  flat- 
tened his  nose  against  the  window  glass,  but  he 
could  not  distinguish  much  in  the  darkness  without. 
By  the  rays  of  some  oil  lamps,  he  discerned  figures 
moving.  Outside  on  the  platform  of  the  incommodi- 
ous station  the  vociferous  cries  of  cabmen  assailed 
his  ears.  The  place  was  crowded,  and  in  the  crowd 
there  predominated  monstrous  creatures  disfigured 
by  enormous  hats  with  extraordinary  plumes  and 
feathers  in  them  and  weird  draperies  of  orange  and 
black  about  them.  Thousands  of  these  demons 
seemed  to  surround  him,  all  yelling  in  horrible 
voices,  **Hats  off,  freshmen!"  The  impression  was 
realistic  enough ;  but  he  knew  the  ropes,  got  his  hat 
off ;  and  as  meekly  as  he  could  found  a  cabman,  took 
refuge  in  his  dilapidated  hack,  and  directed  him  to 
drive  to  Olive  Hall.    The  negro  vivaciously  slapped 
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the  reins  on  his  horse's  back,  the  chariot  started, 
and  to  his  intense  relief  Tony  was  soon  carried  out 
of  range  of  the  weird  sophomoric  cries. 

He  and  Jinunie  Lawrence  had  come  over  from 
Deal  in  the  spring,  and  had  secured  their  rooms — a 
commodious  suite  on  the  first  floor  of  Clive,  to  which 
they  had  been  nominated  by  General  Deering, 
Tony's  grandfather.  This  was  a  privilege  that  had 
descended  from  the  original  donor  of  Clive,  an 
eighteenth  century  Deering  who  had  a  sentimental 
affection  for  the  name. 

Jimmie  would  be  at  the  rooms,  and  he  knew  that 
when  he  saw  a  familiar  face  this  horrid  feeling  of 
loneliness  and  strangeness  would  disappear.  The 
cab  drove  way  around  Nassau  street,  a  long  narrow 
thoroughfare,  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  shops,  on 
the  other  by  college  buildings;  thence  up  Wash- 
ington Road,  and  onto  the  campus  by  a  more  remote 
entrance  which  led  directly  to  Clive  and  had  also 
the  advantage  of  being  less  frequented  by  gangs  of 
sophomores,  at  that  day  a  terror  to  freshmen  for 
the  first  few  weeks  of  term. 

At  last  they  reached  Clive,  and  Tony  piled  out, 
and  found  his  way  down  the  corridor  to  Number 
Five,  the  darky  following  with  the  trunk  on  his 
shoulder.  Jimmie  was  there,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  arms  deep  in  his 
trunk,  unpacking.  As  the  door  opened,  he  looked 
up,  a  light  sprang  into  his  dark  eyes,  he  ran  forward 
and  grabbed  Deering  by  the  arm,  and  almost 
hugged  him. 
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**By  Jove,  Tony,  old  sport,  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 
This  place  has  been  getting  on  my  nerves." 

*^And  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you,  Jim.  Why, 
hello,  Sandy ! ' '  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  Maclaren,  a 
senior,  who  was  lying  back  at  ease  on  the  deep 
window-seat,  *^I  didn't  see  you." 

*^  Hello,  Deering;  glad  to  see  you  up  here.  Lucky 
dogs  you  chaps  are,  to  get  on  the  campus."  And 
Maclaren  rose  for  a  moment  to  shake  hands.  He 
was  a  tall,  well-built,  handsome  youth  with  the  bear- 
ing of  a  successful  athlete.  His  movements  were 
marked  by  grace  and  an  air  of  distinction.  A  pair 
of  curiously  light  blue  eyes  was  the  distinctive 
feature  of  a  face  of  much  nobility.  His  hair  was 
light  brown  and  worn  rather  long  as  was  the  fashion 
then  of  football  players,  and  brushed  straight  back 
from  his  brow.  The  impression  conveyed  by  his  per- 
sonality was  that  of  poise  and  strength  tempered 
by  an  unusual  gentleness.  It  justified  even  to 
strangers  the  nickname  by  which  he  was  universally 
known  in  college — the  Great  Sandy  Maclaren;  a 
nickname,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  habitually  ignored. 

'^I  suppose  we  are  lucky,"  said  Tony,  as  Maclaren 
stretched  his  graceful  length  again  on  the  window- 
seat;  ^^but,  so  to  speak,  Clive  is  a  sort  of  ancestral 
castle — a  perquisite  in  the  family ;  about  all  we  have 
left  except  a  big  marsh  and  a  bayou  down  in  Louis- 
iana. My  grandfather  has  the  right  to  nominate 
the  occupants  here." 

*^So  Lawrence  says." 

**Yes,  but  /  don't  know  whether  we're  lucky  or 
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not, — "  said  Jimmie  ruefully,  pausing  to  fill  and 
light  a  pipe  with  rather  an  elaborate  and  amateur 
air.    ** Smoking? '^  he  said  in  parenthesis  to  Tony. 

**No:  training,  you  ass!" 

**Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  don't  know  whether 
we're  lucky  or  not.  It's  awfully  conspicuous,  you 
know,  Maclaren,  and  being  conspicuous  invites  at- 
tention, and  the  attention  that  a  freshman  gets 
in  Princeton " 

**Is  mighty  good  for  him,"  said  the  Great  Sandy 
with  a  smile. 

Maclaren 's  word  had  been  law  for  so  many  years 
at  Deal  that  to  the  under-classmen  this  sounded  as 
the  voice  of  Wisdom. 

** Precisely,"  said  Jimmie;  ''as  we  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  realize.  But  that  doesn't 
alter  the  fact  that  I  am  still  in  doubt " 

*'Hot  air!"  said  Sandy,  ^^what  wouldn't  I  have 
given  for  this  place  in  freshman  year!  Me — I  had 
a  third  story  bedroom  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion on  College  Place.    Why,  this  is  Paradise ! ' ' 

And  after  this  Maclaren  got  into  the  way  of  re- 
ferring to  the  quite  delightful  quarters  of  his  two 
young  friends  as  Paradise  or  Paradise  Alley,  and 
anything  that  the  Great  Sandy  said  or  did  gave  a 
cachet,  was  not  forgotten :  and  that  is  how  the  name 
originated,  clung  to  the  locality,  was  traditional  for 
— ^well,  it  may  still  be  for  all  that  the  old  grad- 
uate who  writes  this  chronicle  may  know. 

Sandy  knew  the  big  men  of  school  were  apt  to 
have  a  hard  time  for  a  while  at  Princeton,  so  he  had 
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come  that  night  to  give  a  little  advice,  a  little  of  the 
indulgent  senior's  philosophy  of  life.  He  had 
always  liked  Tony  particularly  since  the  boy  had 
first  come  to  Deal,  and  Jimmie  too;  otherwise  he 
certainly  would  not  have  wasted  so  much  time  with 
them  on  the  first  night  of  term.  As  captain  of  the 
team  he  was  also  interested  in  their  potentiality  as 
football  material,  and  was  annoyed  because  Kit 
Wilson  had  not  yet  arrived  to  get  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  at  the  same  moment. 

Kit  did  blow  in — that  was  his  own  appropriate 
expression — about  half -past  nine.  *  *  Well, ' '  he  cried, 
laughing  in  his  infectious,  hearty  way  from  sheer 
good  nature,  ^^this  is  like  a  little  reunion  all  doc- 
tored up  for  the  occasion,  eh!  I'm  just  landed — 
ship  was  a  day  late — broke  a  screw  or  something  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  and  we  crawled.  Golly,  it 's  good 
to  be  here!  Mighty  condescending,  Sandy,  old 
chap " 

*^  Wilson,  you  are  so  fresh  that  they  will  simply 
paint  the  fields  green  with  you.  You  aren't 
at  school,  and  between  you  and  me,  old  boy,  there's 
a  great  gulf  fixed.  Now,  I'm  speaking  for  your 
good.  You'll  let  older  fellows  take  the  lead  here,  and 
don't  be  forward  even  with  Dealonians,  and  you  will 
get  on  a  blamed  sight  better  than  you  are  naturally 
apt  to." 

'*Say,  Sandy,  I'm  only  joshing." 

^'I  know,  kid,  but  it's  awfully  bad  form;  and  if 
you  begin  that  way,  why,  they  will  roast  the  life  out 
of  you." 
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Poor  Kit  was  crestfallen,  but  like  the  others  he 
adored  Sandy,  and  knew  that  what  Sandy  said  was 
right. 

*'I  have  stayed  in  here,''  continued  Maclaren, 
*' wasting  time  with  you  three  utterly  unimportant 
persons  when  I  have  a  number  of  other  more  in- 
teresting and  more  important  things  to  do,  to  tell 
Deering  and  Wilson  to  report  tomorrow  for  practice 
with  the  Varsity  squad  and  not  with  the  freshmen.'* 

Kit  almost  fainted.  **Say,  Sandy,"  he  breathed, 
at  last,  ^'you  are  the " 

**Now,  cut  that!"  interposed  Maclaren.  **Do  you 
suppose  I  give  a  continental  darn  whether  you  come 
from  Deal  School  or  not?  If  you  think  so,  you're 
mistaken.  I  know  that  you  can  play  football, 
and  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  try  right  away,  because 
we  have  a  long,  hard,  doubtful  season  ahead  of  us. ' ' 

**A11  right;  where  do  we  report?" 

*  *  To  me,  on  the  Varsity  Field  at  two-thirty  sharp, 
outside  the  cage.  You  had  better  get  out,  Jim,  and 
try  for  your  class  baseball  team.  It's  corking  good 
fun  to  get  on  that  in  the  fall." 

**I  will,"  said  Jimmie. 

**Well,  good-night,  mes  enfants.  The  sophs  prob- 
ably don't  know  that  you  are  rooming  here  yet. 
Douse  your  glim  fairly  early,  and  you  won't  be 
troubled.  I  live  in  Bolton,  Number  Twenty — the 
Tower  room.    Drop  in  on  me  some  night." 

*  *  All  right ;  we  will.    It 's  mighty  good  of  you " 

*^So  long,"  said  Sandy. 

**And  that's  the  biggest  man  in  Princeton!"  said 
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Kit.  *  ^  Didn  't  I  come  a  cropper  1  Say,  I  thought  we 
were  back  at  school.  But  he^s  a  darn  good  sort ;  just 
as  nice  and  easy,  and  slangy,  and  unsnobby,  as  he 
was  at  school.  No  wonder  he  is  called  'the  Great 
Sandy,'  If  we  could  only  send  up  fellows  like  that 
every  year,  ehT' 

^^Well,  weVe  had  a  pretty  good  lot.  Sandy  told 
me  before  you  fellows  came  in,"  said  Jimmie,  'Hhat 
the  Dealonians  can  always  elect  freshman  officers 
first  thing." 

^'Well,  let's  be  foxy  and  not  do  it,"  said  Kit. 
*'Much  better  to  wait  and  make  good  here  rather 
than  get  an  election  just  because  you  happened  to 
be  something  at  school.  I  tell  you:  I'll  nominate  a 
Boxford  chap,  and  we'll  all  keep  out.  I  notice 
Sandy  himself  never  went  in  for  freshman  offices. ' ' 

^' Sandy  never  went  in  for  anything,  as  you  beau- 
tifully put  it,"  said  Jimmie;  ''he  let  things  go  in 
for  him. ' ' 

^'And  we  will  follow  in  his  footsteps,  dearest,  will 
we  not?" 

And  so  they  gabbled  on.  Maclaren  was  right :  the 
sophomores  did  not  know  there  were  any  freshmen 
rooming  in  Clive,  so  they  had  a  quiet  pleasant 
evening  among  themselves,  unpacking,  arranging 
books,  pictures,  and  exchanging  experiences  of  the 
summer ;  and  occasionally  stopping  to  listen  with  in- 
tense delight  to  the  singing  of  groups  of  students, 
wandering  up  and  down  the  campus  or  along  the 
streets  of  Princeton  village. 

*'We  are  the  Tiger,  rah,  rah,  rah!"    The  trite, 
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silly  words  went  to  a  tune  that  stirred  the  blood, 
which  made  them  feel  as  nothing  else  had  done  that 
they  were  at  Princeton  College. 

They  turned  out  their  lights  fairly  early,  and  lay 
in  their  pyjamas  and  wrappers  along  the  broad  win- 
dow-seats, with  the  balmy  night  breeze  blowing  over 
them.  It  was  a  warm  moonlight  night.  Their  win- 
dows opened  directly  to  the  south,  and  looked  over 
the  great  green  terraces  that  fell  in  stately  fashion 
to  the  level  of  Potter's  Woods,  and  beyond  the 
woods  over  the  spreading  meadows  of  the  wide 
Blackstone  valley. 

The  singing  kept  up  until  late.  It  was  varied 
occasionally  by  noisy  yells  as  a  crowd  of  sophomores 
gathered  around  some  freshman  lodging-house  and 
with  traditional  tyranny  insisted  on  seeing  that  the 
newcomers  got  to  bed  in  reasonable  time.  The  three 
boys  enjoyed  it  very  much;  now  one,  now  another 
would  call  the  attention  of  his  companions  to  a  new 
song  or  to  a  fresh  aspect  of  the  fascinating  night. 
Occasionally  during  a  lull  in  the  singing  without 
they  had  some  ''close  harmony"  within,  very  soft 
and  low,  with  Kit  thumping  on  the  guitar:  ''Lou- 
isiana Lou,"  in  honor  of  Deering;  "Old  Black  Joe," 
"Kentucky  Babe,"  and  of  course  "Old  Nassau" 
and  "The  Orange  and  the  Black,"  and  count- 
less others  that  have  been  hummed  and  sung  on 
such  occasions,  doubtless,  since  the  world  was 
young. 

"Aren't  we  wonderful,  ehf "  breathed  Kit  in  deep 
delight,  reaching  out  to  maul  Lawrence  playfully. 
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'^ Choke  him,  Jim,  choke  him!'*  exclaimed  Tony 
from  his  comfortable  pile  of  cushions. 

And  Jim  did.  *^0h,  you  mucker!"  gurgled  Kit 
beneath  Jimmie's  fingers,  '^ Won't  I !" 

He  wriggled  loose,  made  a  wild  sweep  with  his 
hands  and  grasped  one  of  the  unsuspecting  Tony's 
legs.  There  was  a  howl  and  a  scuffle,  and  then,  for 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  hot  dark,  a  wrestling  tussle 
that  ended  only  when  they  sank  breathless  and  hot, 
with  pyjamas  in  shreds,  to  the  floor. 

^^Oh,  you  idiots!"  panted  Kit,  happily.  '*But,  by 
golly,  it  was  like  a  Third  Form  dormitory  rough- 
house  when  Pussy  Gray  would  be  out." 

^  ^  Yes,  and  d  'ye  remember,  how  he  used  to  slip  up, 
and  get  next  the  light  all  sneaky  and  soft,  and  switch 
it  on  before  we  had  a  chance  to  get  back  to  the 
cubicle?    Oh,  how  I  used  to  hate  him  for  that!" 

And  so  again,  as  they  lay  there  trying  to  get  cool, 
they  fell  to  talking,  gaily,  reminiscently,  kindly,  of 
school ;  eagerly  of  the  future,  of  college.  And  then 
at  last  they  got  to  bed  and  fell  quickly  into  the 
deep  dreamless  sleep  of  clean  and  care-free  youth. 

So  passed  their  first  night  at  Princeton.  In  the 
morning  there  were  busy,  fussy,  kindly,  absent- 
minded  officers  and  professors  to  be  seen,  schedules 
to  be  arranged,  books  to  be  bought,  the  way  here  and 
there  to  be  learned,  and  the  danger  to  be  avoided  of 
not  being  too  innocently  gobbled  up  by  the  first 
upper-classman  who  approached  them  with  an  in- 
yitation  to  join  an  eating-club. 

Reginald  Carter  Westover  Carroll,  another  old 
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Dealonian  returning  a  little  late  (as  usual)  at  term- 
opening,  looked  them  up  that  morning  in  time  to 
oversee  their  club  arrangements,  and  took  care  that 
they  should  be  well-established  socially  in  the  par- 
ticular freshman  eating-club  that  was  already  sup- 
posed to  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  dark  blue 
hatband  that  Reginald  Carter  Westover  Carroll  him- 
self wore ;  which  meant  that  probably,  even  at  this 
early  date  of  their  college  career,  they  would  event- 
ually be  taken  into  one  of  the  attractive  upper-class 
clubs  that  adorned  the  mysterious  ^' street'^  whither 
freshman  and  sophomores  never  went. 


II 


The  afternoon  proved  warm  and  balmy,  much  too 
warm  for  football,  but  delicious  to  Jimmie  Lawrence 
and  other  baseball  enthusiasts  who  poured  out  to 
the  Athletic  Field  in  the  warm  sunshine,  went 
through  their  paces  under  the  eyes  of  discriminating 
juniors  and  submitted  to  the  exacting  process  of  the 
formation  of  a  freshman  squad  and  nine  to  take 
part  in  the  fall  series  of  inter-class  games.  Jimmie 's 
fame  on  the  diamond  had  preceded  him ;  accounts  of 
his  tendency  to  knock  home-runs  at  critical  moments 
had  been  diligently  spread  by  ardent  Dealonians, 
with  the  result  that  before  that  first  afternoon  was 
over  Jimmie  found  himself  at  first  base,  feeling 
much  at  home.  He  quite  liked  the  crowd  he  was 
thrown  with,  and  was  only  sorry  that  others  of  his 
schoolmates  had  been  weeded  out. 

Tony  and  Kit,  on  the  other  hand,  sweated  dread- 
fully in  their  football  togs  and  made  martyrs  of 
themselves  under  the  stern  watchful  eyes  of  the 
Great  Sandy,  who  as  a  junior  captain  had  led  his 
team  last  fall  to  a  great  victory  over  their  famous 
rival.  They  got  very  little  more  for  their  pains  than 
the  command  to  reappear  the  next  day,  which,  how- 
ever, was  as  music  in  their  ears. 

Think  of  it,''  said  Kit,  as  they  leisurely  dressed 
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after  a  wonderful  hot  and  cold  shower,  and  the  sun 
was  lower  and  the  day  was  cooler ;  ^ '  think  of  it — the 
Varsity ! ' ' 

On  their  way  from  the  Field  House  they  ran  into 
two  or  three  sophomores,  ostentatiously  such  by  the 
yards  of  orange  and  black  that  they  had  swathed 
about  themselves  in  outlandish  fashion.  Actual 
horse-play  was  taboo  on  the  way  to  and  from  the 
Varsity  Field,  but  the  covert  threat  in  their  glances 
was  unmistakable. 

Jimmie  was  in  their  rooms  when  they  got  back, 
waiting  for  them  to  go  with  him  for  a  walk  before 
supper.  They  joined  him  readily  enough  and  soon 
were  strolling  out  over  the  old  King's  Highway  to 
where  it  slopes  toward  Stony  Brook.  On  either  side 
were  great  stretches  of  green  meadow  shot  with 
gold  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  was  setting  in  a 
pearl  and  amethyst  sky.  At  the  Brook  they  swung 
around  the  Triangle,  intending  to  return  by  the  back 
road  that  leads  from  Trenton  past  the  White  Horse 
Tavern.  It  was  a  walk  that  they  were  often  to  take 
in  the  four  years  before  them. 

The  wonderful  soft  light,  the  sense  of  well-being, 
the  keenness  with  which  they  took  up  a  comradeship 
endeared  by  four  years  of  school  life  together, 
moved  Jimmie,  the  poetic  member  of  the  trio,  to 
intersperse  the  athletic  gossip  and  small  talk  with 
exclamations  of  sheer  delight  in  the  compelling 
beauty  of  the  quiet  streets  of  the  old  town  and  the 
fresh  open  country  into  which  they  were  pushing. 
Jimmie  knew  his  Princeton.     Many  of  his  people 
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had  been  there  before  him,  and  had  taught  him  to 
love  and  reverence  the  college  as  a  part  of  his  tra- 
dition— almost  as  a  part  of  his  religion.  With  Tony- 
it  was  much  the  same.  But  while  Tony  was  content 
to  feel,  Jimmie  must  find  expression.  And  Kit,  a 
rough  and  ready  Philistine,  jollied  them  both  mer- 
rily, and  insisted  on  keeping  the  trend  of  the  con- 
versation on  a  level  where  he  could  appreciate  it 
without  too  much  trouble, — the  p7^os  and  cons  of  the 
new  method  of  coaching ;  his  opinion  of  Norry  Nor- 
ton, a  famous  ex-captain,  who  with  Sandy  had  had 
them  in  hand  that  afternoon;  the  queerness  of 
playing  side  by  side  with  a  Boxford  boy,  the  only 
other  freshman  who  seemed  likely  to  make  a  place 
on  the  Varsity  squad. 

''Say,  fellows,"  he  exclaimed  exuberantly,  ''how 
we'll  strut  when  we  go  back  to  school,  eh? 
Won't  it  do  old  Jack's  heart  good  if  we  make  the 
team!" 

"Seems  pretty  certain  we  won't  strut  in  Prince- 
ton for  a  while,"  commented  Tony  grimly. 

"Guess  not,"  assented  Lawrence.  "I  saw  one 
soph  today  who  is  likely  to  quench  our  effervescent 
freshness:  who  do  you  think  1" 

' '  Who  !  "  his  companions  asked  in  chorus. 

"Arty  Chapin." 

' '  Oh,  that  mucker ! ' '  exclaimed  Kit. 

' '  What,  is  he  here  ? ' '  asked  Tony.  ' '  Thought  we  'd 
seen  the  last  of  him  when  he  was  fired  from  Deal." 

"Well,  he's  here,"  continued  Lawrence,  "as  large 
as  life  and  twice  as  natural.    He  made  me  run  with 
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my  cap  in  my  teeth  from  Bolton  Arch  to  Old  North, 
and  never  a  grin  to  let  on  he  recognized  me." 

^^Oh,  that's  Arty  without  doubt,"  asserted  Wilson 
emphatically.  ^^Keep  your  eyes  peeled;  he'll  play 
the  mucker  if  he  gets  a  chance." 

As  they  swung  into  the  road  that  ran  along  the 
Brook,  they  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  Reggie 
Carroll.  He  was  strolling  along  in  languid  fashion 
alone — a  tall,  long-limbed  figure,  that  could  be  de- 
scribed as  lanky  save  that  he  was  so  well-dressed 
and  moved  with  a  certain  quiet,  careful  elegance. 
The  expression  in  his  somewhat  pale,  clever,  not- 
unattractive  face  was  at  once  pensive  and  supercil- 
ious. He  brightened  as  he  recognized  his  young 
friends  and  stopped. 

^^ Hello,  Reg,"  cried  Kit,  '^ meditating  the  fitful 
muse!" 

Reggie  laughed.    ' '  Chasing  her.  Kit,  chasing  her. ' ' 

*^Well,  swing  round,"  said  Tony,  ^^and  walk  back 
with  us.  We're  in  luck;  we'll  need  your  protection 
to  get  across  the  campus  to  grub." 

**How  do  you  like  it,  by  the  way?"  asked  Carroll. 

*^ What,— the  grub?"  said  Kit.    *^ Rotten!" 

'*No,  the  place.  ^Grub,'  as  you  so  delicately  term 
it,  is  of  an  even  badness,  little  one.  Decent  set  of 
chaps,  eh!" 

'*0h,  I  guess  so,"  said  Jimmie.  *^  We've  only  had 
our  dinner  there;  not  much  chance  yet  to  get  ac- 
quainted. Heaven  knows  what  we  would  have 
drifted  into,  if  you  had  not  looked  us  up  this  morn- 
ing.    There  was  one  junior  who  tried  to  steer  me 
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down  Witherspoon  street.  I  knew  just  enough  not 
to  yield  to  that." 

''Lucky  you  did.  It's  a  nuisance,  I  suppose," 
Reggie  went  on,  as  he  turned  back  with  them,  ''but 
you  have  got  to  mind  your  p's  and  q's  in  the  eating 
line  here.  Social  indigestion  is  apt  to  result  from 
early  indiscretion,  and  it's  hard  to  cure.  You  chaps 
must  get  together  tonight  and  choose  a  name — five 
letters  ending  in  a  is  the  regulation  racket, — which 
you  won't  use  publicly,  however,  until  next  spring. 
We  voted  last  night  to  give  you  our  succession  and 
let  you  wear  the  dark  blue  hat-band."  He  spoke 
with  a  half-affected  drawl  that,  with  his  soft  Vir- 
ginian accent,  was  not  unpleasing;  and  smiled 
slowly,  as  he  paused  to  note  the  effect  of  his  in- 
formation. 

Tony  laughed  a  little  contemptuously, — with  the 
contempt  of  inexperience.  "Awfully  white  of  you, 
old  chap ;  but  this  club  business  strikes  me  as  pretty 
generally  silly.  Why  can't  we  drift  'round,  eat 
where  we  please,  and  make  friends  anywhere?" 

"Oh,  make  friends, — that,  surely!  But  there  is  a 
way  of  doing  things.  To  put  it  plainly,  one  simply 
can't  afford  to  miss  out  on  an  election  to  an  upper- 
class  club  here.  It's  worse  than  living  north  of 
Market  street  in  Philadelphia." 

"Hang  Philadelphia!"  said  Tony  irreverently. 
"We're  really  grateful,  you  know,  for  your  advice 
and  protecting  care  and  fatherly  interest  and  all 
that;  but  for  me — well,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Reggie:  if 
my  ever  getting  into  an  upper-class  club  depends  on 
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my  crooking  my  little  finger,  why,  I'm  hanged  if  I'll 
crook  it.'' 

'*0h,  you,"  said  Carroll  inconsequently ;  **yoii 
will  take  your  pick.  They  will  do  the  crooking  of 
fingers.  But  all  of  us  are  not  the  favorites  of  the 
gods." 

Tony  smiled.  That  was  not  his  conception  of  him- 
self.   Presently  he  asked  about  Chapin. 

**0h,  yes,"  said  Reggie,  ''he's  here;  in  my  class, 
though  I  see  nothing  of  him.  He  doesn't  exactly 
seek  the  society  of  Dealonians.  Let  me  know  if  he 
bothers  you  people,  for  it  will  be  easy  enough  to 
stop  him." 

''We  are  all  serene,"  said  Kit;  "rather  hanker 
after  it!" 

Soon  they  were  at  the  campus  again.  Carroll  saw 
them  to  the  door  of  their  eating-club  and  then  went 
on  up  the  street. 

It  was  a  noisy  room  into  which  they  entered; 
twenty  or  more  tongues  babbling  to  the  clatter  of 
dishes,  bright  with  flaring  lights,  and  redolent  of 
"the  even  badness"  of  the  cooking.  The  three  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome,  for  their  prominence  in 
the  athletic  practice  of  the  day — that  easy  road  to 
recognition  in  college — had  already  secured  them 
distinction. 

After  supper  an  informal  meeting  was  held,  and 
Thornton  Eames,  a  youth  of  attractive  and  easy- 
going aggressiveness,  was  elected  president;  and 
after  much  discussion,  the  meaningless  word  Atala 
was   selected  as   the   name   of   their  organization. 
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About  nine  o'clock  they  broke  up  to  go  to  their 
rooms,  for  books  called,  though  perhaps  not  too 
insistently. 

Tony  walked  across  the  campus  with  Flash  Innes, 
the  Boxford  boy  who  was  also  on  the  Varsity  squad. 
Innes  was  a  bright-faced,  black-haired,  eager-eyed 
boy  who  had  attracted  him  first  on  the  field  and 
later  amongst  the  mob  at  the  table. 

''Come  on  down  with  me,''  said  Tony,  as  they 
reached  the  arch  of  Bolton;  ''we've  got  bully  rooms 
in  Clive, — Wilson  and  Lawrence  and  I." 
"Oh,  you're  the  chaps  in  Paradise,  eh?" 
"Paradise — how  the  deuce  did  you  get  on  to  that 
expression!" 

"I    heard    Sandy    Maclaren    saying    something 
about  it  on  the  field  today.     Guess  that  name  will 
stick.     If  I  do  come  down,  think  I'll  get  home  all 
right?    I  am  rooming  at  Trench's  on  College  Place." 
"Sure.    Take  your  chance!" 
"All  serene.    I'd  like  to,  immensely." 
As  they  passed  under  the  tower  of  Bolton  a  shrill 
whistle  arrested  them. 
"I  say,  you  freshmen!    Hold  up!    Caps  off!" 
A  couple  of  sophomores  in  horse  hats  stepped  out 
from  the  shadow.    Deering  and  Innes  stood  in  their 
tracks. 

"All  right,"  said  Flash,  "what  do  you  want?" 
"What  do  you  want,  sir/'  the  sophomores  re- 
peated, coming  forward. 

"What  do  you  want,  sir,"  said  Flash  again, 
colorlessly. 
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'  *  What 's  your  name,  freshman  1 ' ' 

'*Innes/' 

''Front  name?" 

''Harold." 

"Nickname?" 

"Flash." 

"That's  a  heck  of  a  nickname.  What  you  think, 
Booze?"  He  turned  to  a  slightly  unsteady  com- 
panion. 

"Rotten,"  said  that  gentleman  conclusively. 

" Where 'd  you  prep?" 

"Boxford." 

"First-class  school,  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't. 
Used  to  wallop  'em  at  football.  And  yours,  fresh- 
man?"   He  turned  to  Tony. 

"Hello,  Chapin,"  said  Tony  quietly.  "Reckon 
you  know  it." 

Chapin  drew  back  startled;  then  peered  closely 
into  Deering's  face. 

'^Well,  I'm  a  son  of  a  gun.  Bill  Morris'  pet!  the 
hero  of  Deal !  same  shiny  piece  of  green  you  always 
was. ' ' 

Their  eyes  met  in  a  long  look.  Flash  and  the 
other  sophomore,  who  leaned  against  a  tree, 
watched  and  listened  quietly. 

"Well,"  said  Tony  at  last,  "do  you  mind  if  we 
goon?" 

"Pretty  fresh,  eh?"  Chapin  gave  a  queer  laugh, 
as  he  shifted  his  eyes.  But  to  Deering's  relief  he 
grabbed  his  companion  by  the  arm  and  swung  him 
away,     "Nothing  doing  tonight,  Booze"  he  said. 
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*  *  This  is  an  old  friend  of  mine. ' '  He  gave  an  odd 
accent  to  the  word.  He  reached  over,  grasped 
Tony's  shoulder,  and  pulled  him  nearer.  ^'I  fight 
fair " 

Deering  did  not  strive  to  conceal  a  little  smile  of 
contempt. 

*^I  fight  fair,"  Chapin  repeated.  **And  I  warn 
you  now — there  are  some  old  scores  to  settle  be- 
tween us,  and  they're  going  to  get  settled." 

*^A11  right,"  said  Deering.  ^^You  will  know 
where  to  find  me.    Number  Five,  Clive." 

'^Thanks,  freshman.  So  long.  Come  on,  Booze, 
take  a  brace!" 

'*So  long,"  said  Tony. 

^  ^  Say,  Deering, ' '  said  Flash,  as  Chapin  and  Ms  ir- 
resolute companion  turned  away,  ^^you  were  pretty 
fresh.    Is  he  a  friend  of  yours?" 

''Well,  no;  not  exactly  that,"  said  Tony,  *'but 
I've  known  him  before." 

''Where— at  school?" 

"Yes — he  was  a  form  above  me.  I  don't  worry 
about  him,  though  I  reckon  he'll  be  as  nasty  as  he 
can.  Come  on,  let's  beat  it  now  for  Clive  lest  we 
get  held  up  again  and  I  don't  meet  a  friend  in  the 
crowd. ' ' 

They  started  on  a  run,  and  despite  one  or  two 
stentorian  commands  to  "hold  up,"  they  soon  were 
safe  in  Clive. 

"Guess  I'll  stay  all  night,"  said  Innes  as  they 
turned  into  the  courtyard.  The  woods  is  full 
of  'em." 
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**Good;  we'll  bunk  you  all  right." 

So  Innes  stayed  with  them,  sleeping  on  the  win- 
dow-seat in  the  study.  They  had  anything  but  a 
quiet  evening,  however,  for  there  were  frequent 
visits  from  the  representatives  of  the  various  college 
organizations  who  ^^bled"  them  for  subscriptions  to 
many  things  in  which  they  were  interested  and  to 
some  in  which  they  were  not, — the  Daily  Prince- 
tonian,  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine,  the  Athletic 
Association,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  St.  Paul's  Society,  the 
Tiger,  the  college  missionary  at  Wu  Hin  Tang. 
They  also  suffered  from  the  periodical  attentions  of 
sophomores  under  their  windows,  who  insisted  on 
their  putting  out  their  heads,  listening  to  a  stream 
of  vituperation,  and  then  sticking  them  in  again  and 
extinguishing  their  light.  So  that  it  was  only  after 
they  were  actually  undressed  and  lying  on  the 
couches  and  window  seats  in  the  dark  that  they  had 
any  chance  for  talk. 

Jimmie  and  Kit  voted  Flash  a  great  success,  and 
installed  him  as  a  sort  of  honorary  '^Celestial." 
The  term  Paradise  and  its  derivative  had  turned  up 
again  and  again  that  night.  Sophomores  yelled  it 
from  the  campus,  substituting  for  it  frequently  an 
expression  that  suggested  quite  another  quarter  of 
the  universe. 

Football  practice  ended  early  the  next  afternoon, 
and  at  five  o'clock  they  went  with  their  three  hun- 
dred brethren  to  the  college  chapel  where  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  Henry  Leeland  Farquharson  wel- 
comed them  in  the  name  of  Alma  Mater. 
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Jimmie  promptly  fell  a  victim  to  President  Far- 
quharson's  attractiveness.  To  the  others — for  his 
wit  and  humor  sailed  majestically  over  their  de- 
fenseless heads — he  was  a  mere  symbol,  and  not  a 
very  interesting  symbol,  of  authority.  Jimmie 
wished  then  that  the  inimitable  hand  that  drew  the 
portraits  in  the  Roundabout  Papers  might  still  have 
existed  to  delineate  their  wonderful  Prexy — the  An- 
gelic Doctor,  he  called  him  from  that  day,  without 
apologies  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas: — that  wonderful 
mask,  seamed  with  marvellous  convolutions,  which 
concealed  yet  revealed  the  subtle  mind  and  spirit 
within;  those  pallid  lips,  touched  so  often  with  the 
grace  of  a  tender  smile;  those  pale,  deep-set,  light 
blue  eyes,  that  tallied  every  shortcoming  in  this 
frail  world,  and  tallying,  forgave,  though  not  with- 
out a  keen  thrust  now  and  then ;  those  heavy  brows 
of  whitening  hair,  continually  lifted  for  an  instant 
with  surprise  that  the  same  old  scene  and  story 
should  be  so  perennially  fresh.  Jimmie  was  an 
artist  in  spirit,  and  he  appreciated  that  extraor- 
dinary personality  as  few  of  his  age  could  do. 

Maclaren  came  in  to  see  them  again  that  evening. 
He  felt  the  attractions  of  his  *' Paradise ''  despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  ^^so  many  much  better  things  to 
do.''  His  heart  was  often  back  in  the  old  school, 
and  these  ingenuous  young  freshmen  recalled  many 
pleasant  things  to  his  mind.  Jimmie  poured  his  im- 
pressions of  the  afternoon  into  sympathetic  ears. 

**0h,  yes,  Prexy 's  a  wonder.  The  trouble  with 
most  of  us  is  that  we  find  it  out  too  late." 
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**A  jolly  old  dry-as-dust,  say  I/'  interrupted  Kit; 
^^head  in  the  clouds,  thinking  ahead  of  time,  and 
too  blamed  indifferent  to  give  us  a  chance  to  catch 
up.'' 

''As  usual,  Kitty,'*  commented  the  Great  Sandy, 
''your  remarks  are  about  as  near  to  fact  as  the 
weather  predictions  in  the  old  Farmer's  Almanac. 
Jim  has  the  right  idea.  Prexy  was  lovely  today  in 
Ethics." 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  said  Lawrence. 

"Well,  we  don't  follow  too  closely,  to  be  sure; 
but  close  enough  not  to  miss  his  comments  by  the 
way.  Pure  Ethics  isn't  for  the  simple  student  of 
average  calibre.  Lately  a  gang  has  got  into  the 
habit  of  bringing  peanuts  into  class.  Prexy  can 
stand  newspapers,  magazines,  or  a  quiet  game  of 
penny-ante  in  a  far  corner,  but  somehow  peanuts 
seemed  to  get  on  his  nerves.  He  lifted  his  eyebrows 
four  or  five  times  and  withered  a  few  munchers  in 
the  front  row,  but  that  had  no  effect  on  the  terrific 
cracking  in  the  rear.  'Gentlemen,'  he  said  then  in 
his  high  thin  voice,  laying  aside  his  hieroglyphics, 
and  fixing  us  with  a  quizzical  stare,  'I  realize  that 
you  do  not  take  this  course  from  an  elective  affinity 
or  a  spontaneity  of  choice'  (it's  required,  you  know) 
*and  I  can  assure  you,  that  having  delivered  these 
lectures  more  times  than  I  care  to  designate  or  per- 
haps remember,  they  have  even  fewer  possibilities 
of  diversion  for  me  than  for  you ;  but  I  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  it  will  facilitate  our  mutual 
comfort  and  perhaps  conduce  to  a  readier  absorp- 
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tion  of  their  content  on  your  part  if  in  tlie  future 
you  will  bring  sponge-cake.'  " 

The  boys  laughed,  except  Kit,  who  gave  a  stupid 
grin  that  betokened  the  painful  fact  that  he  had 
missed  the  point.  Jimmie  explained  it  patiently, 
being  tender  of  Kit's  deficiencies.  Wilson  then 
made  up  for  his  slowness  of  comprehension  by  roars 
of  laughter  that  waked  the  echoes  in  the  corridor 
without. 

^^Tell  us  more,"  he  wailed.  ** That's  corking, 
Sandy!" 

^^Ah,  no!"  replied  Sandy;  '*only  divest  yourself 
of  the  current  freshman  opinion.  Proxy  is  quite 
up-to-date;  rather,  as  you  suggested,  somewhat 
ahead  of  time." 

Innes  had  dropped  in  again,  and  caught  the  tag- 
end  of  Maclaren's  remarks  about  Doctor  Farquhar- 
son.  ^'Speaking  of  Proxy,"  he  said,  ^'there's  a 
funny  story  going  'round  now.  There's  a  chap  in 
our  class,  a  sort  of  mother's  darling  effect  whom 
mamma  brought  down,  a  certain  Claude  Jenkins  who 
is  going  to  give  some  of  us  a  race  for  paper  sport. 
Well,  his  ma  insisted  on  taking  him  to  Prospect, — 
the  President's  house,  you  know, — to  introduce  him 
to  Proxy;  asked  the  old  gentleman  to  see  that  he 
wore  his  overshoes,  kept  the  covers  on  at  night  and 
changed  his  flannels  regularly;  and  the  Doctor 
listened  amiably  with  that  funny  smile  of  his,  and 
when  she  got  through,  bowed  her  out :  ^  Certainly, 
madam,'  he  said;  *  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  boy 
returned.'  " 
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After  this  the  talk  soon  drifted  again  to  football. 
Sandy  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to  be  oracular 
with  three  such  promising  candidates  and  absorbed 
listeners.  Occasionally  a  crowd  of  sophomores 
gathered  below,  but  Maclaren  soon  put  a  stop  to 
their  attentions  by  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the 
window  and  suggesting  a  few  designations  that 
seemed  to  him  more  appropriate  than  standing  on 
the  campus  and  interrupting  his  conversation.  The 
senior  at  Princeton  embodies  the  law. 

^^  There  is  nothing  like  getting  into  football  to 
make  you  realize  what  Princeton  really  can  mean 
to  a  man, ' '  he  said,  settling  back  before  the  fire,  and 
sucking  a  pipe  without  any  tobacco  in  it.  ^^The 
Princeton  spirit !  I  got  it  in  my  sophomore  year — 
during  a  game.  We  thought  we  had  everything  our 
way  that  day — a  lucky  captain,  the  toss,  the  wind,  a 
reliable  team;  I  was  one  of  the  newcomers.  After 
confidence  in  football,  the  deluge.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  I  felt  when  I  saw  them  tearing  through  our  line, 
throwing  our  men  about,  laying-out  our  old  players. 
...  At  last  I  seemed  to  get  it  through  my  head 
that  it  was  only  a  question  as  to  how  big  a  score  was 
going  to  be  made  against  us.  .  .  .  Once,  as  I  was 
standing  during  a  moment's  time,  I  felt  a  breath 
of  cool  air,  and  then  I  heard  a  great  chorus  of  fel- 
lows' voices  singing  ^Old  Nassau.'  The  game  went 
on,  but  from  that  moment  I  seemed  to  remember 
nothing  but  the  singing.  The  last  few  plays  were 
made  in  a  deepening  twilight ;  and  then  finally  came 
the  whistle  and  the  roar  from  the  Yale  stands,  and 
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tlie  field  was  swallowed  up  by  a  sea  of  blue-waving 
human  figures, — but  still  our  singing  went  on.  The 
Yale  stands  were  empty  at  last,  but  not  a  soul  in  the 
Princeton  cheering  section  had  moved.  They  stayed 
there,  singing.  .  .  .  And  they  cheered  for  us 
then  as  they  had  never  cheered  when  we  had  won  a 
victory.  And  I  tell  you,  as  I  stood  there  lis- 
tening in  the  gathering  dark,  I  felt  the  Princeton 
spirit.  ..." 

The  four  freshmen  sat  for  a  long  time  without 
speaking,  watching  their  hero  with  eager  eyes, 
breathless  lest  he  stop  for  good.  After  a  while, 
Sandy  stirred  a  little,  tossed  the  pipe  on  the  table, 
and  took  his  leave.  ^^So  long,  fellows.  See  you 
to-morrow  on  the  field.'' 

Kit  was  the  first  to  speak,  having  drawn  a  deep 
breath.  ^^ Guess  we'll  get  the  Princeton  Spirit  if  it 
chokes  us,  eh?"  Then  he  added,  ^^And  now  how 
about  a  bit  of  Livy?  Jim  will  render  it  in  beautiful, 
elegant  English,  and  we'll  follow  with  the  text  and 
annotate. ' ' 


Ill 


One  morning  about  a  week  later,  Jimmie  Law- 
rence appeared  somewliat  earlier  than  his  room- 
mates at  the  breakfast  table  of  the  club  in  College 
Place.  He  found  the  freshmen  who  were  gathered 
there  in  a  hubbub  of  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of 
Teddy  Lansing  for  the  middleweight  cane  spreer  of 
their  class. 

^*He's  rotten;  and  it  comes  tonight!"  wailed 
Thornton  Eames,  familiarly  known  as  Jennie,  the 
president  of  the  club. 

^^ Didn't  know  they'd  run  it  off  so  soon,"  said 
Lawrence  with  surprise. 

^*Yes;  there's  a  bully  late  moon;  it's  coldish  to- 
day, and  Marsh  Marshton  has  just  been  in  here  to 
see  if  we  can't  rake  up  some  one  to  replace  Lan- 
sing. Splurg  Millerton,  of  the  Alono  Club,  is 
heavyweight,  and  a  chap  called  Spivens  Long  light- 
weight. Teddy's  absolutely  no  good — you  just 
ought  to  see  him.  We'll  lose,  if  we  can't  rake  some- 
body up.     How  about  Flash  Innes?" 

*^Too  light,"  said  Jimmie  judicially.  ^^ There's 
Wilson — but  Wilson  is  so  blamed  hot-headed  I 
doubt  if  he'd  do.     By  Jove,  Deering's  your  man." 

**Deeringl"  exclaimed  Jennie  Eames.  ^' Isn't  he 
under  weight?     Never  thought  of  him." 

**No,  he  just  makes  it  stripped.     He's  heavier 
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than  lie  looks,  and  as  quick  as  liglitning.  We'll 
hustle  him  around.    Who's  MarshtonT' 

**0h,  wake  up!  the  junior  who  is  running  our 
side  of  the  thing.'' 

*^A11  serene.  Tony '11  be  here  in  a  minute  or  two, 
and  we'll  put  it  up  to  him.  He'll  be  game.  Who 
are  the  sophomores,  by  the  way?" 

^'Red-head  Clayton  for  the  heavyweight;  Chapin, 
middle;  and  Dick  Bowles  for  light.  Dick's  a  corker, 
and  no  mistake." 

*^  Who  is  that  middleweight — Arty  Chapin?" 

*'I  guess  so;  a  Red  Hat  ike." 

^'H'm;  he's  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours.  Think 
Deering  would  rather  like  the  chance  to  get  up 
against  him." 

At  this  moment  Tony  appeared  from  chapel.  To 
his  surprised  he  received  an  ovation,  and  when  the 
clamor  died  down,  Jennie  Eames  explained  the 
honor  which  was  to  be  thrust  upon  him.  He  de- 
murred; he  assured  them  he  knew  nothing  about 
cane-spreeing,  and  didn't  want  to  learn,  any  more 
than  he  expected  to  elect  Sanskrit;  prophesied  de- 
feat. All  this,  however,  had  no  effect  on  their  en- 
thusiasm or  their  confidence. 

' '  Well, ' '  he  asked,  at  length,  with  a  laugh  that  in- 
dicated acquiescence,  '^who  am  I  to  be  put  up 
against!" 

^^  Chapin." 

' '  Ah ! ' '  breathed  Tony.  ^ '  I  reckon  you  can  count 
me  in." 

^^What  did  I  say?"  remarked  Jimmie  to  Innes, 
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who  had  leaned  across  the  table.  *^ Don't  you  re- 
member, he's  that  guy  that  held  up  you  and  Tony 
on  the  campus  the  other  night." 

Eames  pounded  for  quiet.  ^'You're  all  right, 
Deering.  You  are  to  go  to  see  Alarshton  at  twenty- 
four,  Bolton  at  two  o'clock,  and  he  will  put  you 
through  some  sprouts  in  the  Gym." 

*^I  reckon  I'll  make  a  fool  of  myself,"  said  Tony 
to  Lawrence,  as  they  strolled  leisurely  to  a  nine 
o'clock.  ^^I  meant  to  squeal,  but  I  confess  I  sort  of 
hanker  to  be  up  against  Chapin  in  a  fight  that's  got 
to  be  fair." 

*^If  Arty  is  the  same  old  tank  he  was  at  school, 
you'll  have  an  easy  job  of  it!" 

*^0h,  but  he  isn't,"  Tony  replied.  *^He  won  his 
cane  last  year,  you  know.  Arty  was  no  slouch  in 
athletics  when  he  kept  training,  and  you  can  bet  he 
has  been  preparing  for  this:  as  for  me,  I  am  as  fit 
as  I  am  ever  apt  to  be." 

Deering  found  Livy  and  Trigonometry  even  less 
interesting  than  usual  that  morning.  His  eyes  fre- 
quently wandered  from  the  pages  of  the  text-book 
out  to  the  green  campus,  which  a  sharp,  cool  wind 
was  covering  with  the  first  dying  leaves  of  the  au- 
tumn. Once  he  was  brought  back  to  the  business 
in  hand  by  a  sharp  rebuke  from  Mr.  Habbeton, 
which  made  him  start  and  think  involuntarily  of 
Gumshoe  Ebenezer  of  his  school  days;  and  once  he 
was  recalled  to  consciousness  of  his  surroundings 
by  the  genial  but  caustic  comment  of  Professor  Tod- 
hunter. 
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He  had  a  little  feeling  of  discomfort  that  he 
should  so  keenly  anticipate  the  struggle  against 
Chapin.  Tony's  was  not  a  vindictive  nature,  but 
Chapin's  cowardly  trick  in  their  first  big  football 
game  at  Deal  years  ago  had  remained  in  his  mem- 
ory as  the  meanest  thing  he  had  ever  known. 

After  another  noisy,  distracting  meal  at  the  club, 
he  went  with  Kit  "Wilson  to  Marshton's  rooms  in 
Bolton.  Marshton  was  on  the  baseball  teams,  and 
had  been  a  cane-spreer  in  his  day:  he  was  a  quick- 
moving,  decisive  sort  of  chap,  with  the  air  of  know- 
ing a  great  deal,  which  (as  is  not  always  the  case) 
was  a  fact  and  not  an  assumption. 

*^Glad  you  didn't  need  persuasion, '^  he  laughed, 
as  he  shook  hands  in  a  brisk,  business-like  way  and 
noted  Avith  satisfaction  that  his  proteges  had  turned 
up  on  time.  "Ever  done  any  cane-spreeing,  Deer- 
ing?" 

'^Xo,  sir.'' 

'^  Wrestled?" 

'*0h,  yes,  a  lot:  but  mostly  for  fun,  you  know." 

''Well,  we'll  try  you  on.  I  like  your  build:  you 
ought  to  be  quick,  and  I  guess  you  can  hang  on, 
which  is  the  whole  thing.  There's  a  crowd  in  the 
Gymnasium  now,  so  we'd  better  g^i  down  there 
right  away.  We've  settled  on  the  heav^'  and  light- 
weights, but  if  you  can't  beat  out  that  middleweight 
you  are  a  duffer." 

**Wlio  is  he?" 

^* Teddy  Lansing." 
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'* Teddy?  Oh,  lie  is  from  my  school.  Don't  think 
I  will  have  much  trouble  with  Teddy,  sir!'' 

*^ Never  mind  the  ^sir';  I'm  neither  a  senior  nor 
a  sophomore.     Come  on  now." 

Marshton  took  his  hat,  lighted  a  cigarette,  and 
led  the  way  at  a  quick  pace  to  the  Gymnasium, 
where  Deering  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
cane-spreeing,  a  custom  that  (so  far  as  we  know) 
is  indigenous  to  Princeton.  As  he  had  felt  conjfi- 
dent,  he  easily  demonstrated  that  he  was  more  of 
an  adept  at  the  new  art  than  his  old  schoolmate 
Theodore  Lansing. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  night  the  campus  in  front 
of  Worthington  Hall  presented  a  strange  spectacle. 
It  looked  very  much  as  if  some  barbaric  tribe 
were  celebrating  a  war-dance  or  a  wedding  feast, 
and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  characteristic  scenes  of 
Princeton  College.  The  whole  army  of  undergrad- 
uates were  gathered  there,  grouped  for  the  most 
part  in  a  fairly  big  circle  some  dozen  or  more  deep ; 
here  and  there  a  blazing  torch  cast  its  thick  yellow 
light  upon  the  crowd  of  roughly-dressed  youths 
who  might  well  have  claimed  membership  in  the 
tribe  aforesaid.  There  was  another  group  on  the 
steps  of  Worthington,  the  Junior-Freshman  head- 
quarters, and  still  another  under  the  arch  of  Bol- 
ton, which  was  the  official  retiring  place  of  the  Sen- 
iors and  Sophomores.  Lights  flared  from  half  the 
windows  of  the  two  halls,  and  from  the  more  distant 
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South  College  which  flanked  the  third  side  of  the 
quadrangle.  A  three-quarters  moon  rising  in  the 
eastern  sky  flooded  the  scene  with  its  mellow  light. 
The  bitter  wind  of  the  day  had  died  at  sunset  and 
left  the  October  night  clear  and  cold. 

There  was  a  continual  buzz  of  conversation,  punc- 
tuated occasionally  by  a  shrill  cry  of  ^^Here  they 
come!''  which  was  followed,  likely  enough,  by 
^'Rubber!''  On  the  outskirts  of  the  great  circle 
wandered  the  few  college  proctors,  knowing  well 
their  helplessness  to  restrain  the  traditional  rush 
that  would  take  place  immediately  after  the  spree. 
Some  of  the  big  men  of  the  upper  classes  moved 
about  in  the  throng,  giving  continual  orders  that 
kept  the  spectators  from  breaking  the  bounds  of 
the  circle. 

In  his  rooms  in  the  Bolton  Tower,  the  Great 
Sandy  Maclaren  lay  nonchalantly  on  his  window- 
seat  and  idly  criticised  the  three  sophomores  who 
were  stripping  for  the  contest.  Chapin  looked  a 
husky  brute  as  nature  made  him;  but  there  was  a 
hang  to  his  lower  lip  that  Sandy  did  not  like.  He 
knew  his  history  and  admired  him  none  the  more 
for  that;  so  despite  the  fact  that  officially  he  was 
backing  the  sophomores  he  strongly  hoped  that 
Deering,  at  least,  would  win  his  cane.  He  glanced 
down  at  the  picturesque  scene  on  the  campus  below, 
noted  the  time,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  ask  if  the 
freshmen  were  ready. 

In  another  room  on  the  second  floor  of  Worth- 
ington,  belonging  to  Patterson,  the  chief  junior  offi- 
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cial  of  the  evening,  Marshton,  was  giving  his  fresh- 
men their  final  instructions.  Millerton,  the  heavy- 
weight, was  a  big,  brawny  chap,  who  hailed  from 
the  West  and  had  learned  to  wrestle  on  a  farm.  His 
giant  form  looked  unconquerable,  but  he  was  to  be 
pitted  against  a  mightier  antagonist.  Long,  the 
lightweight,  was  a  youth  of  medium  height  and  wiry 
build,  with  black  hair  and  sharp  gray  eyes,  who  was 
known  as  Spivens  to  his  familiars.  He  acted  scared 
and  nervous.  Deering  stood  near  a  window,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  campus.  He  was  in  wrestling 
tights  and  stripped  to  the  waist;  the  white  of  his 
torso  and  arms  gleamed  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
black  tights  around  his  legs.  The  muscles  of  his 
slender,  well-knit,  lithe  young  body  were  taut,  his 
blue-gray  eyes  were  bright  and  eager,  his  copper- 
colored  hair  was  pushed  back  from  his  forehead; 
and  a  smile  played  upon  his  lips.  The  moonlight 
bathed  him  as  he  stood  at  the  window,  waiting  with 
impatient  anticipation  the  summons  to  the  contest. 
He  was  utterly  unconscious  of  himself.  As  they 
looked  at  him  a  thrill  of  admiration  went  through 
the  dozen  fellows  in  the  room.  Wlien  Marshton 
began  to  speak,  he  turned  and  hung  eagerly  upon 
his  words :  he  meant  to  win  that  cane. 

Suddenly  Patterson  pushed  into  the  room.  ' '  Come 
on.  Long;  are  you  ready?" 

Spivens  rose,  his  heart  fluttering.  The  juniors 
tenderly  blanketed  him  and  escorted  him  down  the 
corridor.  A  moment  later,  as  they  emerged  on  the 
campus  below,  those  left  in  the  room  heard  a  tre- 
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mendous  roar,  then  the  quick,  sharp  cheers  of  the 
freshmen  and  sophomores, — the  Ray,  ray,  ray!  tiger! 
sis!  hoom!  ah!  with  the  class  numerals  tacked  on 
the  end;  there  was  a  rush  for  the  windows,  and  in 
tense  silence  the  first  struggle  began  beneath  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  round,  Marshton,  whose  arm 
was  around  Deering's  shoulder,  exclaimed,  ^'Good! 
the  kid  is  sticking  to  it!  Thought  he  was  going  to 
flunk/'  Again  the  hubbub  ceased,  and  the  spree 
went  on.  Suddenly  there  was  a  cry,  then  a  roar 
from  the  freshmen — Long  had  won  his  cane.  They 
could  see  a  dozen  juniors  lift  him  and  bear  him  off 
triumphantly  upon  their  shoulders. 

**Well,  young  'un,^'  said  Marshton,  turning  to 
Deering,  as  Spivens,  weary  and  exhausted  but  de- 
liriously happy,  was  borne  in,  *4t's  up  to  you.  Do 
as  well.*'    He  drew  the  football  blanket  round  the 

boy's  shoulders  more  closely.    ^* Don't  forget " 

and  he  whispered  his  last  advice. 

The  spirit  of  the  contest  had  taken  possession  of 
Tony.  He  scarcely  heard  the  roar  of  cheers  that 
greeted  him  as  he  emerged  upon  the  campus  with 
the  two  junior  coaches  on  either  side  of  him;  he 
felt  like  a  war  horse  on  the  eve  of  battle.  He  tore 
off  his  blanket  impetuously  once  they  were  at  their 
corner. 

^'Not  so  fast  now;  careful,  boy,  careful!"  whis- 
pered Marshton.  ^'Eemember — let  him  throw  you 
first — and  when  the  time  comes  try  to  get  your  legs 
between  his  body  and  the  cane." 
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Tony  nodded.  Across  the  circle  under  a  torcli  he 
could  see  Chapin  remove  his  blanket,  stoop  to  wipe 
his  hands  on  a  towel,  and  then  step  forth  into  the 
ring.  He  looked  much  heavier  than  Deering, 
though  actually  there  was  little  difference  in  their 
^veight. 

Tony  stepped  forward  and  got  his  grip  on  the 
cane.  Chapin  did  the  same.  The  others  stepped 
back,  and  squatted  so  that  those  in  the  first  row 
of  the  ring  could  see.  The  eyes  of  the  sophomores 
and  freshmen  spreers  met.  Chapin 's  look  was  a 
leer.  **Huh!  it's  you,  eh?  Same  nerve,  little  al- 
ways-ready ! ' ' 

Tony  gritted  his  teeth  and  kept  still. 

^^Are  you  ready,  sophomore  T'  asked  Norry  Nor- 
ton, the  referee. 

^^Yep.'' 

'*  Ready,  freshman  f 

*^Yes,  sir.'' 

'^Spree!" 

Chapin  gave  a  mighty  wrench,  and  Deering,  in- 
stead of  jerking,  kept  a  firm  hold  on  the  cane  and 
followed  it  as  the  sophomore  swung  him  toward 
himself.  They  both  went  sprawling  with  Tony  land- 
ing on  top.  He  got  his  knees  in  Chapin 's  stomach 
and  began  a  gruelling  movement.  This  lasted  but 
a  second  or  so,  for  Chapin  twisted  and  pulled  Tony 
down  beside  him.  After  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
round  Deering  let  the  sophomore  do  the  work,  but 
all  the  while  held  tightly  to  the  cane.    The  result 
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was  that  when  time  was  called  he  was  comparatively 
fresh ;  Chapin,  on  the  other  hand,  obviously  needed 
the  respite. 

Comment  from  the  sophomores  was  caustic. 

'^He^s  nothing  but  a  leech." 

'^Chapin  will  tear  him  up  in  the  next  round.'' 

^'For  gosh  sakes,  freshmen,  get  a  spreer!'' 

The  freshmen  professed  a  noisy  confidence  they 
did  not  feel:  Deering's  ''lightning"  had  not  materi- 
alized. *'Gosh!  old  man,  I'm  afraid  you've  roasted 
us, ' '  wailed  Jennie  Eames  in  Lawrence 's  ear.  ' '  Just 
wait ! ' '  said  Jimmie  quietly. 

In  the  second  round,  after  the  rest  in  Marshton's 
room  and  the  tonic  of  Marshton's  approval  of  his 
tactics,  Deering  suddenly  assumed  the  aggressive. 
His  body  seemed  galvanized  with  electricity;  his 
movements  were  flashes,  instantaneous,  varied,  sur- 
prising, and  Chapin  found  himself  struggling 
against  a  style  of  spreeing  to  which  he  was  an  abso- 
lute stranger.  Brute  strength  was  his  trump;  en- 
durance his  weak  suit.  He  was  doing  the  dogged 
hanging  on  now,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him. 

Twisting  dexterously,  Deering  got  Chapin  on  his 
left  side,  and  thrust  his  own  left  leg  in  between  the 
sophomore's  body  and  the  cane.  Gradually  he 
forced  the  cane  higher,  inch  by  inch,  till  it  was  well 
above  their  heads;  then  by  a  quick  thrust  he  got 
Chapin 's  head  under  his  right  shoulder  and  began 
to  press  it  with  all  his  might.  The  silence  was  in- 
tense as  the  throng  held  their  breath  for  the  criti- 
cal moment. 
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Suddenly  Deering  felt  a  piercing  pain  in  his  right 
si(Je — like  needles  being  thrust  into  it.  It  grew  in- 
tense. He  made  a  desperate  effort  to  release  him- 
self and  failed:  Chapin's  legs  locked  him  fast.  It 
was  Chapin  now  who  was  keeping  the  cane  well 
above  their  heads.  ''Stop  that!''  Deering  exclaimed 
hoarsely,  and  the  exclamation  ended  in  a  sharp  cry. 
His  hands  relaxed,  and  for  an  instant  darkness 
closed  in  upon  his  consciousness.  Chapin  stag- 
gered to  his  feet,  with  the  cane  in  his  hands.  The 
sophomores  were  roaring. 

Marshton  and  two  other  juniors  bent  over  Tony, 
and  some  one  dashed  water  in  his  face.  He  was 
groggy  but  not  unconscious.  Suddenly  Marshton 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  oath. 

The  referee  had  run  forward.  ''What's  the  mat- 
ter?" he  asked  sharply. 

"Why,  look,"  cried  Marshton,  pointing  to  the 
boy's  side,  where  the  blood  was  flowing  from  a 
nasty  wound ;  ' '  that  damned  mucker  bit  him ! ' ' 

By  this  time  Maclaren  had  pushed  his  way  to 
Deering 's  side.  "Get  him  up  and  out  of  this — 
quick!"  he  said,  as  he  got  to  his  feet.  "There's  no 
question "  he  yelled  into  the  ears  of  Norry  Nor- 
ton. Then  he  cried  for  silence,  a  cry  that  those  in 
the  ring  quickly  took  up  as  Tony  was  borne  away; 
and  at  last,  catching  the  import  of  the  vociferous 
commands  and  the  frantic  gestures,  the  crowd  be- 
came still. 

"The  referee  has  an  announcement  to  make," 
Maclaren  shouted. 
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*' Fellows/'  said  Norton,  ^'I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
has  been  a  foul — and  a  pretty  bad  foul  too.  I 
award  the  cane  to  the  freshman." 

Roars  came  from  the  crowd,  and  the  sophomores 
suddenly  began  a  rush;  juniors  and  seniors 
thwacked  them  indifferently  over  the  head,  proc- 
tors rushed  in  and  threatened  direst  penalties;  but 
at  length  some  semblance  of  order  was  secured, 
and  the  heavyweight  spree  was  allowed  to  go  on. 

Millerton  lost  his  cane,  which  served  still  more 
to  infuriate  the  two  classes,  as  neither  now  would 
relinquish  claims  to  victory.  And  the  rush  fol- 
lowed. It  was  a  wild  night.  The  sophomores  as 
usual  were  the  aggressors;  but  the  freshmen  were 
well  organized,  and  instead  of  scurrying  off  in  va- 
rious directions  as  soon  as  the  spree  was  over,  they 
massed  together  and  proposed  to  march  to  the  Can- 
non to  celebrate  their  victory.  This  was  a  proceed- 
ing that  the  sophomores  determined  to  stop  at  all 
hazards,  so  that  hardly  had  the  freshmen  bunched 
together  than  they  were  assaulted  by  a  compact 
rush.  The  swaying,  struggling,  slugging  mob 
moved  slowly  across  the  quadrangle  in  the  direction 
of  Old  North.  The  proctors  meanwhile  rushed 
hither  and  thither,  noted  a  quantity  of  names,  and 
finally  appealed  to  the  leaders  and  the  upper-class- 
men to  assist  them  in  putting  an  end  to  the  riot.  A 
few  freshmen  managed  to  reach  the  Cannon,  a  brief 
honor  which  it  is  doubtful  if  they  felt  afterward  was 
worth  their  sufferings,  for  each  one  of  them  bore 
a  broken  head  on  the  morrow  as  a  memento.    The 
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riot  was  finally  quelled  when  the  juniors  and  sen- 
iors set  to  work  in  earnest.  The  casualties  were  a 
few  broken  limbs  cared  for  at  the  Infirmary,  a 
dozen  or  more  suspensions  on  the  next  day,  and  a 
batch  of  ^^pensums''  that  kept  many  of  the  two 
classes  busy  for  the  next  month. 

While  the  rush  was  going  on,  the  Great  Sandy 
Maclaren  and  two  or  three  able-bodied  friends  ad- 
ministered verbal  and  corporal  chastisement  to 
Arthur  Chapin  which  that  youth  was  not  likely  soon 
to  forget;  and  Deering,  weak  from  loss  of  blood 
and  half  delirious  with  excitement,  lay  on  Marsh- 
ton's  bed  and  was  tended  by  the  college  physician. 

The  cane  was  presented  to  him  the  next  day,  but 
it  was  not  a  souvenir  that  he  cared  to  preserve. 


IV 

Deering  was  not  seriously  injured  by  tlie  foul  that 
had  been  played  upon  him  in  the  cane-spree.  But 
he  was  unhappy  that  the  cane  should  have  been 
awarded  to  him  for  such  a  reason.  He  recognized 
the  technical  justice  of  the  decision,  but  the  out- 
come had  been  a  keen  disappointment  to  him. 
Characteristically,  however,  he  refused  to  discuss 
the  affair  even  with  his  intimates,  and  he  secretly 
burned  the  cane  in  his  fireplace  the  day  that  Marsh- 
ton  gave  it  him. 

He  threw  himself  then  with  all  his  energy  into 
football  practice,  hoping  to  retrieve  on  the  gridiron 
what  he  felt,  mistakenly,  was  the  bad  impression  he 
had  made  in  the  spree.  He  also  began  to  work  at 
his  studies  with  a  good  deal  more  interest  and  de- 
termination than  he  had  yet  done. 

Chapin,  on  Maclaren's  recommendation  to  the 
Dean,  was  suspended  for  a  month;  so  that  for  the 
time  being,  probably  to  his  own  great  relief,  he  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene.  His  career  in  athletics 
was  ended,  for  Maclaren  had  dismissed  him  from 
the  football  squad  immediately  after  the  spree.  He 
spent  his  enforced  vacation  in  New  York,  not  alto- 
gether in  a  way  that  was  calculated  to  put  him  into 
a  better  condition  of  mind  or  body.     As  is  often 

40 
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the  case,  the  deeper  the  injury  an  evil-disposed  per- 
son renders  another,  the  more  intense  becomes  his 
ill-will.  The  desire  to  ^'get  even"  with  Deering, 
as  he  curiously  expressed  it  to  himself,  became  a 
dominant  idea.  He  appreciated,  however,  the  im- 
portance of  effacing  himself  from  public  notice  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  prompt  action  of  the  Dean 
alone  had  saved  him  from  that  social  ostracism  on 
the  part  of  his  fellow-students  that  would  have  made 
his  life  in  Princeton  intolerable.  When  he  did  re- 
turn, a  month  later,  he  slipped  back  into  his  old 
place  with  his  old  cronies,  and  the  incident  in  which 
he  had  figured  so  disgracefully  seemed  for  the  most 
part  to  be  forgotten. 

The  members  of  the  Atala  Club  had  at  first  been 
very  noisy  in  their  demonstrations  of  indignation. 
But  the  subject  had  become  so  intensely  disagree- 
able to  Deering  that  at  last  he  made  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  his  club-mates  to  drop  it. 

^'I  appreciate  immensely  the  bully  way  in  which 
you  fellows  are  standing  by  me  in  this  mess,"  he 
said  one  evening  during  supper  at  the  club.  **I 
dare  say  I  deserved  to  win  the  cane;  I  don't  mind 
the  class  claiming  a  victory  if  they  think  it  worth 
while.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  mighty 
little  satisfaction  in  being  awarded  the  cane  on  a 
foul,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  a  lot  if  you  fellows 
would  drop  the  subject.  I  mean  drop  it  absolutely. 
Don't  keep  the  thing  alive  for  the  sake  of  queering 
Chapin  when  he  gets  back." 

*  *  The  blamed  mucker !  he  deserves  to  be  queered, ' ' 
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growled  Charlie  Gordon,  with  loud  approval  from 
Kit  Wilson. 

'*No,  Deering's  right,"  Jennie  Eames  interrupt- 
ed. *^We  won  the  cane;  we  can  claim  the  victory; 
but  I  guess  the  less  said  about  the  whole  business 
the  better  for  Princeton.  We  don't  want  the  mess 
in  the  newspapers,  to  give  the  public  the  impression 
that  that  is  the  sort  of  animal  we  breed  here:  for 
we  don't;  Chapin  was  spoiled  when  he  came.  Let's 
quit  it." 

Deering  found  a  little  more  difficulty  in  quieting 
Lawrence  and  Wilson  in  their  rooms,  but  at  length, 
when  he  showed  such  genuine  feeling  on  the  matter, 
the  subject  became  a  forbiden  one  even  there. 

Tony  and  Kit  both  maintained  their  places  on 
the  football  squad  after  the  preliminary  weeding- 
out,  and  both  had  been  called  upon  to  serve  as  sub- 
stitutes in  minor  games.  Sandy  watched  them  care- 
fully; and  more  than  once  he  discussed  with  Norry 
Norton,  the  athletic  treasurer,  and  with  the  various 
graduate  coaches  who  spend  the  fall  season  at  the 
college,  the  feasibility  of  playing  Deering  at  end. 

Somewhat  to  his  own  surprise  Sandy  continued 
to  drop  in  more  or  less  frequently  for  a  few  min- 
utes of  an  evening  at  the  rooms  in  Clive.  On  one 
occasion  he  found  Lawrence  and  Wilson  busy  work- 
ing, and  Reggie  Carroll  nursing  a  bulldog  pipe  on 
the  window-seat. 

Carroll  had  not  made  many  intimate  friends  at 
college,  so  that  he  had  heartily  welcomed  the  com- 
ing of  his  old  schoolmates;  he  was  not  unmindful 
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of  how  much  Deering,  especially,  had  counted  to- 
ward his  making  good  at  school  after  an  unsatis- 
factory beginning.  He  still  devoted  many  of  his 
spare  hours  to  writing  verses,  some  of  which 
adorned  the  pages  of  the  Nassau  Lit.,  while  others 
found  a  tomb  in  the  minor  magazines.  As  was  the 
case  with  most  Dealonians,  he  had  always  admired 
the  Great  Sandy,  though  he  seldom  saw  him  at  col- 
lege, so  that  he  was  glad  when  he  turned  up  this 
evening. 

*  *  Hello,  fellows ;  hello,  Reg, ' '  Maclaren  exclaimed, 
as  he  drew  up  a  chair  before  the  blazing  fire  of 
logs. 

*^ Hello,  Sandy,''  exclaimed  Kit.  ^^You  have 
broken  in  upon  a  regular  poling  bee, — Trig  for  an 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow,  interspersed  with  speci- 
mens of  his  latest  verse  by  Reginald  Carter  West- 
over  Carroll." 

**Well,  I  dare  say  the  verse  is  welcome  on  this 
occasion  anyway;  any  distraction  from  Trig  was  a 
relief  in  my  day.  Thank  heaven,  there's  a  merci- 
fully wide  choice  in  senior  year  that  permits  a  fel- 
low to  arrange  a  schedule  that  doesn't  at  the  least 
include  eight  o 'clocks.  Where,  by  the  way,  is  the 
Sunshine  of  Paradise  Alley?" 

^*The  sunshine?— oh!"  Kit  laughed— ^ ^ Tony 's 
poling  with  Flash  Innes;  he'll  be  back  before  long, 
I  guess." 

*  *  Sunshine, ' '  repeated  Reggie  dreamily.  ^  *  That 's 
rather  good  for  you,  Sandy, — the  Sunshine  of  Para- 
dise Alley,  eh?" 
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^^Yes,  it  isn't  bad,"  Maclaren  admitted  with  a 
little  embarrassed  laugli.  And  that  is  how  the  nick- 
name originated,  a  nickname  by  which  these  four 
were  often  to  think  of  Tony  Deering  during  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

After  a  time  Jimmie  and  Kit  went  on  with  their 
work,  and  Sandy  took  a  place  on  the  window  seat 
and  began  to  chat  with  Carroll,  unheeded  and  un- 
heard by  the  others.  Maclaren 's  own  intimates, 
through  force  of  circumstances,  were  largely  of  the 
athletic  type.  He  valued  their  friendship,  loved 
them:  but  in  it  all  he  felt  that  somehow  he  had 
missed  another  sort  of  friendship,  of  which  inter- 
course with  these  youngsters,  even  with  Carroll,  so 
wholly  unathletic  and  brazenly  indifferent  to  that 
athletic  prowess  for  which  Maclaren  so  splendidly 
stood,  gave  him  the  taste. 

There  was  some  little  talk  of  just  this  side  of 
things,  Sandy  affecting  in  the  first  place  to  banter 
Reggie  on  his  Philistinism.  ^^Oh,  it's  not  I,  you 
know,"  rejoined  Carroll,  ^'who  am  really  a  Philis- 
tine, it's  the  whole  wonderful  lot  of  you,  as  you  will 
some  day  realize — when  you  have  to  unlearn  a  lot 
this  precious  place  has  taught  you." 

**You  are  such  a  confounded  poseur,  Reg." 

*^0n  the  contrary.  I  confess  I  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance  (though  so  do  we  all),  but  I  decline 
to  be  accused  of  posing.  I  made  up  my  mind  when 
I  came  back  here  last  year  that  I  simply  would  not 
be  poured  into  the  mould  into  which  all  you  people 
go  and  fit  so  nicely;  into  which,  by  the  way,  with 
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your  football  and  your  cane-spreeing  and  our  tom- 
foolery about  clubs,  you  are  trying  to  fit  Deering 
and  these  two  nice  little  duffers  under  our  noses." 

^^No,  Deering  won't  fit  into  the  mould." 

^*No,  thank  God,  I  don't  think  he  will;  nor  will 
Jimmie  there.  But  Kit  is  beautifully  in  it  already." 

^^  Jim's  scribbling,  you  think,  will  keep  him  out 
of  it?" 

*^I  hope  so." 

*^And  Deering 's — what?" 

*^  Deering 's — you  have  just  given  it  the  name  that 
so  perfectly  describes  it — his  ^sunshine.'  Other- 
wise it  is  a  quite  nameless  quality,  Sandy,  but  one 
that  we  will  more  and  more  feel.  How  I  felt  it 
those  last  four  years  at  school!" 

'*And  I,  you  know." 

'^I  dare  say,  or  such  a  grand  old  senior  would  not 
be  loafing  in  a  freshman  study,  eh?  If  only  he  stays 
unspoiled, — free  of  the  muck  here, — !  And  there 
is  such  a  lot!" 

^^Such  a  lot!"  sighed  Maclaren,  but  without 
alarm,  being  safely  and  triumphantly  through  it. 
Reggie  did  not  feel  so  confident  for  Deering  or  for 
himself;  there  were  calls  in  his  blood  that  some- 
times gave  him  pause. 

*^What  are  you  fellows  gassing  about?"  inter- 
rupted Kit,  as  he  rose  to  throw  a  fresh  log  on  the 
fire. 

*^ Nothing,  Kit,"  murmured  Sandy,  **that  you 
would  understand.  Keep  to  your  books.  But  I 
must  go  now;  tell  Tony  that  I  have  something  to 
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say  to  him,  and  that  he  had  better  drop  in  at  the 
Tower  later  this  evening;  I'll  be  up  till  ten.'' 

The  senior  swung  himself  out,  twigging  Kit's 
ears  as  he  passed  him.  The  boys  resumed  their 
work,  and  Carroll,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  slen- 
der volume  bound  in  limp  leather,  began  to  read. 

By  and  by  Tony  turned  up  from  Innes'  room. 

**Ah,  the  Sunshine  of  Paradise  Alley!"  exclaimed 
Kit. 

^'Sunshine — what  do  you  mean!"  asked  Tony. 

*' That's  what  Sandy  has  lately  taken  to  calling 
you. ' ' 

^'Oh,  rot!"  exclaimed  Tony,  flinging  his  books 
down.     ^'The  whole  crowd  of  you  make  me  sick." 

Kit  jumped  up,  and  flung  his  arms  around  Deer- 
ing's  shoulders.  *^ Guess  you'll  be  our  sunshine,  if 
we  want!" 

''Get  out,  you  ass!  I  jolly  well  won't.  I'm  not 
in  a  mood  for  rough-housing. ' ' 

''Well,  I  jolly  well,  as  you  so   frabjously  put 

it, " 

"Oh,  cork  up.  Kit.  How  the  deuce  can  I  workT' 
exclaimed  Jimmie. 

"Hang  work!  it's  time  for  somebody  to  start 
fresh  fire.  But  don't  be  huffy,  Tony;  I'm  not  jok- 
ing; that's  what  Sandy  did  call  you." 

"Well,  now  look  here,"  exclaimed  Tony.  "Cut 
it  out,  will  you?  For  gad's  sake,  don't  mouth  such 
slush  over  me.    I  won't  stand  for  it." 

"Sprawl  for  it,  then.    In  the  meantime.  Captain 
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Maclaren  is  eagerly  awaiting  you  in  the  Tower  of 
Bolton.  Go  beam  on  him.  Probably  he^s  going  to 
make  you  end.     My  head,  for  such  a  pull !  ^ ' 

^^Cork  up,  Kit;  do!  That's  right,  Tony;  Sandy 
said  for  you  to  drop  over  before  ten.'' 

Deering  took  his  departure  somewhat  in  a  huff. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  Kit,  deeply  as  they  had  sworn 
eternal  friendship  upon  their  reconciliation  after 
a  long  rupture  at  school,  sometimes  Kit's  obstreper- 
ous teasing  got  terribly  on  his  nerves.  The  ^^  sun- 
shine" business  impressed  him  as  peculiarly  an- 
noying, babyish.  Sandy  always  had  treated  him 
like  a  kid,  and  now,  hang  it,  he  was  a  man  and  ought 
to  be  treated  like  one. 

But  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  quadrangle 
in  front  of  Bolton,  and  looked  up  and  saw  the  lights 
going  in  Maclaren 's  room  over  the  Arch,  and  the 
wonderful  perfect  w^hite  tower  rising  majestically 
toward  the  deep  dark  blue  of  the  star-studded  sky, 
he  was  smiling  to  himself,  a  little  with  pleasure 
that  all  such  fooling  betokened  such  friendliness 
toward  him,  a  little  at  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  a  month  of  college  had  made  a  man  of  him. 
And  what  did  Sandy  want? 

Sandy  was  ready  for  bed  when  Tony  opened  his 
study  door  after  a  preliminary  knock.  Larry  Cum- 
mings,  his  roommate,  also  a  football  man,  was  at 
work  at  his  desk.  He  barely  nodded  as  Deering 
entered. 

^'Pretty  near  ten;  and  the  lot  of  us  ought  to  be 
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in  bed,"  said  Sandy.  *^ Still,  I  thought  it  would  do 
you  good  to  hear  that  after  the  coaches'  meeting 
to-night,  we  decided  to  play  you  at  end.'' 

^^Say,  Sandy " 

'*No,  don't — we  need  you  there.  Nothing  to  be 
thankful  to  any  of  us  for.  You'll  eat  at  the  train- 
ing-table after  this.  Get  along  now,  and  sleep 
tight." 

^' Won't  I?  Well  .  .  .  thanks  awfully,  anyway. 
.  .  .     Good-night."     And  Tony  went. 

^^Nice  kid!"  said  Maclaren  to  the  oblivious  Cum- 
mings. 

^*I  dare  say.    When  was  that  decided!" 

^'To-night.  Norton  called  a  meeting.  He  de- 
serves it." 

^' Guess  he  does.  But  I  hate  freshmen  on  the 
team;  makes  'em  damned  cocky." 

^'Nonsense!  Didn't  we  make  it,  old  bonehead? 
and  I  guess  we  weren't  cocky." 

*^0h,  weren't  we?"  laughed  Cummings. 

'^Well,  if  we  were,  we're  beautifully  humble 
now. ' ' 

Larry  hummed  the  bar  of  a  popular  air.  ^^Dry 
up,  will  youf  I  want  to  get  this  blamed  stuff  in 
my  head  and  go  to  bed." 

''Oh,  very  well.     Past  bed- time  now,  old  sport." 

"Well,  don't  deprive  yourself  of  sleep  on  my  ac- 
count. ' ' 

''I  won't;  good-night." 

"Night." 
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While  Deering's  football  career  was  thus  pro- 
gressing to  his  great  satisfaction,  several  import- 
ant events  had  taken  place  in  the  history  of  his 
class. 

The  class  achieved  self-consciousness,  to  use  the 
expression  of  another  old  graduate  who  has  writ- 
ten of  these  times,  the  night  of  the  rush  around  the 
Cannon.  The  physical  pressing  together  on  that 
occasion  was  symbolical  of  the  cohesion  that  has 
ever  characterized  the  classes  of  Princeton  College. 
It  is  the  permanent  influence  of  this  class  spirit 
that  many  old  Princetonians  value  as  one  of  the 
best  things  connected  with  the  New  Jersey  seat  of 
learning. 

The  first  act  of  this  particular  class's  corporate 
life  was  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  Gymnasium  and 
elect  officers.  This  event  took  place  in  the  old  Gym- 
nasium which  long  since  has  been  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  hideous  structures  to  make  room  for  the 
wonderful  Gothic  castle  of  white  stone,  the  towers 
of  which,  topping  the  trees  of  Potter's  Woods,  may 
be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  trains  that  whiz 
along  the  main  line  away  down  by  the  Junction. 

Friendliness  and  politics  combined  to  move  Jim- 
mie  Lawrence  to  propose  Flash  Innes  for  president. 
And  as  Boxford  always  had  a  large  representation 
in  the  freshman  class  and  the  Dealonians  joined 
with  their  rivals  to  compass  this  election,  Innes  was 
elected  by  a  fair  majority. 

Jimmie  in  the  meantime  had  demonstrated  his 
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prowess  on  the  baseball  diamond  in  tlie  Freshman- 
Sophomore  game.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  knock- 
ing a  two-bagger  that  brought  in  the  only  two  runs 
that  were  scored  during  the  game. 

A  Freshman-Sophomore  game  at  Princeton  is 
probably  different  from  any  other  baseball  game 
played  on  earth;  it  is  played  quite  as  much  on  the 
side-lines  as  on  the  field,  and  its  fate  frequently 
hangs  more  upon  the  lung-power  of  the  cheer- 
ing classes  than  it  does  upon  the  abilities  of 
the  players.  The  sophomores,  resplendent  in  orange 
and  black  and  outrageous  horse-hats,  monopolized 
the  grandstand;  and  when  their  own  team  was  at 
bat,  they  stood  up,  linked  arms,  and  swayed  to  and 
fro,  flashing  their  colors  in  the  sunlight  with  the 
design  of  rattling  the  pitcher.  Spivens  Long,  who 
pitched  for  the  freshmen  on  this  occasion,  main- 
tained a  tantalizing  coolness,  and  Jimmie  at  first 
was  as  calm  as  though  he  were  pla>dng  on  a  prac- 
tice day.  Their  level  heads  steadied  the  team,  so 
that  there  was  really  good  baseball.  The  freshmen 
on  the  bleachers  made  hideous  noises  with  a  multi- 
tude of  tin  horns  provided  for  them  by  their  junior 
allies.  The  seniors,  casting  aside  their  newly  ac- 
quired dignity,  appeared  in  various  costumes  that 
suggested  a  fancy-dress  ball  on  the  Bowery — 
tramps,  fat  men,  wild  animals,  and  imitations  of  the 
ladies  that  made  the  beds  for  the  college,  predomi- 
nated. They  had  marched  in  solemn  *  ^  p-rade ' '  from 
the  Cannon  to  the  Athletic  Field,  where  they  en- 
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circled  the  diamond  and  indifferently  ** joshed''  the 
two  teams. 

By  the  end  of  the  ninth  inning,  with  the  score  2 
to  0,  the  strain  told  on  Spivens.  He  dissipated  the 
confidence  of  his  team  by  giving  a  base  on  balls, 
hitting  the  second  man,  and  allowing  a  single  which 
filled  the  bases.  Then  he  steadied  a  bit ;  struck  out 
Eed-head  Clayton,  and  gave  a  curve  that  enabled 
the  next  man  only  to  tip  the  ball  for  a  foul  which 
Splurg  Millerton,  the  freshman  catcher,  promptly 
caught.  Then  there  was  a  horrible  moment  when 
Dick  Bowles,  a  mighty  hitter  of  the  Varsity,  came 
to  bat. 

^^ Three  balls!"  ominously  counted  the  umpire, 
amidst  derisive  groans  from  the  grandstand. 

^^Two  strikes!"  he  called  as  impartially,  to  the 
frantic  joy  of  the  bleachers. 

Then  Spivens  pitched  a  fast  straight  ball  that 
came  into  contact  with  Bowles'  bat,  and  bounded 
off  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  seven  or  eight 
feet  above  first  base  line,  aiming  apparently  at  deep 
right  field.  Jimmie  jumped ;  his  uplifted  right  hand 
caught  the  ball;  his  fingers  somehow  closed  about 
it  and  stuck  to  it.  He  fell  flat  on  his  back,  but  kept 
his  hand  in  the  air;  and,  much  more  to  the  point, 
the  ball  in  it. 

There  was  a  wild  roar  from  the  bleachers  and  the 
din  of  three  hundred  horns,  and  a  snarl  from  the 
orange  and  black  mass  in  the  grandstand.  Then  the 
freshmen  fled  precipitously  across  the  field  with  the 
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sophomores  after  them.  Juniors  had  a  wonderful 
time  rushing  to  the  rescue. 

The  game  was  won,  and  Jimmie  was  very  happy. 
He  felt  quite  a  hero,  and  that  evening  he  set  up  his 
cronies  to  a  feast  in  Paradise  Alley,  a  feast,  alas! 
that  several  of  them,  being  still  in  training  could 
not  eat. 

But  a  crowd  of  sophomores  paid  them  a  visit  that 
evening,  so  that  Jimmie 's  good  things  were  not 
w^asted.  Incidentally  the  visitors  horsed  their  hosts 
up  and  down  and  right  and  left,  but  in  the  end,  find- 
ing them  such  good-natured  and  genial  company 
and  so  blandly  unconscious  of  having  done  anything 
fresh,  they  quite  forgot  their  ill-will  and  departed 
as  friends.  Tony,  Kit  and  Plash  had  long  since 
slipped  away  to  bed. 

"Not  such  a  bad  lot,  were  they?"  said  Jimmie, 
the  next  morning. 

"Oh,  they'll  do,''  replied  Kit,  "but  commend  me 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  team  at  present.  I 
guess  we  will  pay  up  for  it  later." 

During  the  next  week  Tony  was  tried  out  at  end 
and  gave  satisfaction,  so  much  so  that  when  he 
twisted  a  wrist  in  a  scrimmage  in  the  game  with 
Lehigh  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  week  following, 
Sandy  w^as  very  much  worried,  gave  him  a  lay-off, 
and  suggested  that  he  run  down  to  Deal  for  the 
week-end.  As  he  had  saved  his  lecture  cuts  and  had 
a  fairly  good  excuse,  Tony  eagerly  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity^  Jimmie  promised  to  come  down 
on  the  Saturday  and  they  planned  to  ride  their  bi- 
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cycles  back  on  the  Sunday  if  Tony's  wrist  was  equal 
to  it. 

Many  memories  shot  through  Deering's  mind  as 
the  little  train  from  Trenton  puffed  across  the  open 
country  near  the  sea  and  into  Monday  Port.  The 
very  cabmen  at  the  station  seemed  glad  to  see  him ; 
the  old  darky  who  drove  him  out  to  the  school  was 
full  of  gossip  which  he  imparted  with  a  deferential 
air,  as  though  he  were  quite  aware  what  an  im- 
portant personage  young  Mr.  Deering  had  become. 

Then  came  the  pleasant  sight  of  the  waters  of 
Deal  Great  Pond  with  the  afternoon  sun  flashing 
them  with  gleams  of  gold;  and  then  of  the  long 
sweep  of  rising  meadow  land,  sobering  now  to  a 
dull  green,  and  the  straight  white  road  leading  up 
the  hill,  with  the  sea  to  the  right;  and  on  the  hill- 
top, its  spires  and  towers  blazing  in  the  sunset. 
Deal  School. 

Football  practice  was  just  over  on  the  campus 
and  the  members  of  the  school  teams  were  making 
for  their  houses,  as  Tony's  trap  turned  into  the 
drive.  Some  one  recognized  him  and  gave  a  shout; 
there  was  a  yell  and  a  scramble;  a  score  of  boys 
rushed  across  to  the  drive,  held  up  the  hack,  pulled 
Tony  out,  and  crowded  about  him  with  noisy  wel- 
come, all  of  them  eager  for  a  handshake.  Jack 
Stenton,  the  athletic  master,  was  not  far  behind 
them, — good  old  Jack,  his  kindly,  homely  face  beam- 
ing with  pride  that  another  Deal  boy  had  made  the 
team  at  Princeton. 

Decidedly  Tony  felt  a  college  man.    There  was  a 
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great  gulf  fixed  between  these  noisy  boys  and  him- 
self, but  a  gulf  of  glad  waters  in  which  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  plunge  for  a  swim.  And  then  in  the 
evening  how  jolly  it  was  to  stroll  into  the  masters' 
common-room,  decline  a  cigarette  from  young  Mr. 
Beverly,  chatf  Pussy  Gray,  and  tell  Gumshoe  Eben- 
ezer,  on  equal  terms,  that  he  had  missed  half  his 
life  in  not  having  gone  to  Princeton! — and  after 
that  to  go  to  the  Rectory,  where  the  Head  and  Mrs. 
Forester  welcomed  him  affectionately,  and  talked 
college  and  school  in  the  easiest,  friendliest  sort 
of  way. 

And  then  late  in  the  evening  to  Mr.  Morris'  room 
in  Standerland.  The  boys  were  all  abed,  even  the 
light  was  ^'doused''  in  Number  Five  across  the  hall, 
which  had  been  Tony 's  study ;  a  blazing  fire  glowed 
on  the  hearth,  and  Bill,  the  beloved  Bill  of  school 
days,  sat  there,  puffing  at  his  pipe  as  of  yore,  and 
listened  with  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  story  of  the 
past  few  weeks  that  Tony  poured  out — the  story 
of  the  glowing,  happy,  exhilarating  life  of  Prince- 
ton and  Paradise  Alley. 

And  then,  before  he  turned  in,  Deering  said  one 
of  those  graceful  things  that  came  naturally  to  him 
and  that  so  keenly  endeared  him  to  those  who  were 
fond  of  him.  ^'I  don't  know,  magister,  which  is 
better — the  wonderful  time  I  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  have  so  far  at  Princeton,  or  to  be  back 
here  telling  you  about  it." 

And  Morris,  who  loved  this  boy,  was  content. 


Deering  long  remembered  that  ride  from  Deal 
back  to  Princeton.  Jimmie  bad  come  down  on  the 
Saturday  and  they  had  had  a  particularly  good 
time  at  the  School;  such  visits  from  Old  Boys  do 
much  to  strengthen  a  school  in  the  affections  of  its 
alumni,  and  these  two  boys  were  especially  welcome 
at  Deal.  Tony's  wrist  had  quite  recovered  so  that 
he  and  Jimmie  started  out  on  bicycles  after  dinner 
on  Sunday  to  ride  the  forty  miles  to  Princeton. 
Those  were  the  days  before  motor  cars  were  con- 
sidered an  adjunct  to  a  college  education. 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  early  November,  with  a 
cloudless  sky  and  little  wind.  The  golden  haze  of 
Indian  summer  hung  over  the  country,  and  they 
could  see  the  spires  of  the  school  for  many  miles 
as  they  pushed  over  the  uplands,  long  after  they 
had  turned  into  the  Stone  Eoad  and  left  the  sea 
behind  them.    It  was  warm  but  delightful. 

At  six  o'clock  they  stopped  at  a  little  inn  outside 
Hightstown,  and  had  supper  of  eggs  and  bacon, 
fresh  milk  and  cheese;  a  short  rest,  and  a  smoke 
for  Jimmie.  Then  they  started  on  the  last  lap — 
fifteen  miles  to  Princeton.  They  had  forgotten  that 
this  part  of  the  journey  was  the  most  difficult,  and 
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for  several  miles  they  had  to  walk  along  the  rutty- 
road  that  crossed  the  great  flats  below  Burney's 
Ridge,  beyond  which  lay  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Blackstone  and  Princeton  on  the  hill  that  bounded 
it. 

Night  fell,  and  to  keep  up  their  spirits  they  be- 
gan to  sing,  school  and  college  songs  for  the  most 
part,  bewailing  that  Kit's  bass  was  not  available 
for  ^^ close  harmony.''  At  last  Princeton  lights 
twinkled  across  the  darkness.  But  again  they  had 
to  walk  up  the  long  hill  of  Washington  Road  from 
the  canal. 

Just  where  Potter's  Woods  began,  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  above  the  towpath  they  encountered  a 
band  of  sophomores  with  several  trembling  fresh- 
men captives  in  their  midst  who  were  to  taste  the 
bitter  waters  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Canal  that 
night  before  they  slept.  The  gang  hailed  the  two 
boys,  suspecting  new  freshmen. 

^'I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  be  caught  to-night,"  mut- 
tered Tony  to  his  companion.  '  ^  Let 's  bluff  it. ' '  Re- 
sponding to  the  hail  in  the  harshest  accents  and 
gruffest  tones  he  could  command,  he  called,  **What 
the  heck  is  the  matter  with  youf  Who  the  deuce 
do  you  take  us  for?" 

It  was  dark  and  the  hazers  were  deceived  by  the 
stentorian  reply.  *^Beg  pardon,"  mumbled  Dick 
Bowles,  a  mighty  hazer,  and  slunk  back  to  his  party. 

There  was  a  momentary  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  sophomores,  and  Deering  and  Lawrence  wid- 
ened the  distance  between  them.    **Mind  next  time, 
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you  sports,'^  Tony  called  back  to  them,  ^^who  you 
try  to  hold  up." 

*'0h,  they're  seniors,"  some  one  in  the  crowd  ex- 
claimed, and  the  gang  resumed  its  march  toward 
the  canal. 

Our  friends  chuckled  all  the  way  up  the  hill. 
^'Some  day,  when  it's  safe,  we'll  tell  Dick  Bowles 
about  this, ' '  laughed  Tony.  ^  *  My  hat !  what  a  mess 
we'd  have  been  in  if  we  had  been  caught!" 

*^ Warily,  now,"  murmured  Jimmie;  ^^ we've  got 
the  campus  to  cross  yet." 

But  this  was  easy.  They  cut  into  Potter 's  Woods 
about  half-way  up  the  hill,  and  sauntered  leisurely 
up  the  long  natural  avenue  that  leads  through  the 
woods,  meeting  no  one.  Olive  was  just  above  the 
woods,  and  soon  they  were  safe  in  their  rooms.  It 
was  after  ten  when  they  tumbled  into  bed  in  Para- 
dise Alley,  too  sleepy  to  give  Kit  much  account  of 
their  journey. 

All  that  week  the  eleven  worked  hard,  for  the 
Yale  game  was  on  the  Saturday  following.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  their  positions  on  the  team  had 
brought  Tony  and  Kit  into  unusual  prominence  in 
the  college  at  large  as  well  as  in  their  own  class, 
they  had  hitherto  escaped  all  but  the  mildest  hors- 
ing on  the  streets  and  campus;  their  very  success 
in  athletics  had  in  a  large  measure  protected  them, 
for  upper-classmen  frowned  on  any  serious  attempt 
to  haze  members  of  the  teams  and  thus  perhaps 
endanger  their  success  in  important  g^mes,    After 
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the  Fresliman-Sopliomore  baseball  game  Lawrence 
had  suffered  on  several  occasions,  but  he  was,  on 
the  whole,  such  an  unassuming  chap  that  the  sopho- 
mores found  little  satisfaction  in  persecuting  him. 
Deering  and  Wilson  had  been  practically  immune, 
but  both,  particularly  Wilson,  knew  that  they  would 
be  in  for  it  after  the  Yale  game.  They  were  at 
Princeton  at  the  period  when  the  rivalry  between 
the  two  under  classes  was  at  its  height.  Kit  was 
a  somewhat  noisy,  obstreperous  youth,  who  thought, 
walked,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  independence  and 
a  sense  of  self-importance  that,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  did  not  altogether  feel.  It  affected  the  average 
sophomore,  however,  very  much  as  a  red  rag  is  al- 
leged to  infuriate  the  normal  bull. 

The  two  boys  frequently  laughed  and  joked  about 
what  they  were  to  be  in  for,  and  perhaps  Kit  now 
and  then  took  advantage  of  his  temporary  security 
to  swagger  more  than  was  justifiable.  Tony  had  a 
constitutional  objection  to  the  entire  custom  of  haz- 
ing; his  Southern  blood  boiled  at  the  trespass  on 
personal  liberty  which  it  involved.  Beneath  his  ap- 
parent care-free  and  easy-going  nature  there  were 
strength  of  character,  firm  conviction  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  pride,  traditional  with  his  stock 
and  developed  by  his  early  training.  When  he  had 
first  gone  to  Deal  School  there  had  been  an  attempt 
to  haze  him  in  old-fashioned  style  which  had  failed 
completely,  owing  partly  to  his  own  cleverness, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  school  opinion  was  not  as 
strongly  behind  the  custom  as  college  opinion  was 
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at  Princeton.  Here  he  found  an  order  of  things  for 
which  he  had  little  relish :  hazing  was  entrenched  as 
an  ancient  and  honorable  custom.  He  could  not 
count  on  the  support  of  his  own  classmates  in  offer- 
ing resistance,  and  so  he  reflected  with  disgust  that 
he  would  have  to  face  the  music.  But,  to  change  the 
metaphor,  he  had  no  intention  of  crossing  that 
bridge  until  he  came  to  it. 

It  was  due  to  his  notion  that  there  would  be  no 
serious  attempt  to  haze  him  until  after  the  Yale 
game  that  he  did  not  altogether  suspect  the  motive 
of  a  note  he  received  on  the  Thursday  before. 

"Be  at  the  head  of  the  road  that  leads  into  Potter's  Woods 
below  Clive  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening." 

It  was  written  in  an  ignorant  and  evidently  dis- 
guised hand,  and  Tony  put  it  into  his  pocket  and 
forgot  all  about  it  until  the  next  day.  He  smiled  a 
little  grimly  as  he  saw  it  then,  and  wondered  whom 
he  had  disappointed.  But  immediately  thoughts  of 
the  approaching  contest  absorbed  his  attention. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  mass-meeting  in  the  Gym- 
nasium at  two  o'clock  that  afternoon,  a  little  town 
boy,  whom  he  had  noticed  selling  papers  on  the 
streets,  approached  him  and  thrust  a  second  note 
into  his  hand. 

"By  not  doing  as  you  were  asked,"  it  ran,  "you  have  missed 
the  opportunity  to  help  a  friend  out  of  a  serious  difficulty. 
There  is  one  more  chance.  Be  at  the  same  place — head  of  the 
road  that  leads  through  Potter's  Woods  below  Clive — at  nine 
to-night.  Don't  fail  unless  you  would  like  to  be  served  in  the 
same  way." 
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''Who  gave  you  thisT'  Deering  asked  the  boy. 

''A  fellow.'' 

''What  fellow?'' 

"I  dunno  his  name." 

^'A  student?" 

"I  guess  so;  looked  like  one." 

"Any  answer?" 

"Nope.  He  gave  me  a  dime  and  told  me  to  give 
it  to  you  as  you  came  out  of  the  Gym. ' ' 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"I  dunno." 

Tony  put  the  note  in  his  pocket  and  walked  on 
with  Flash  Innes. 

"What's  the  racket,  Tony?" 

"Here,  read  it."  And  Deering  passed  over  the 
note. 

"Fishy  game,"  commented  Flash,  as  he  handed 
it  back  in  a  moment  or  two.  "I'd  pay  no  attention 
to  it." 

' '  Reckon  I  won 't.  How  'd  you  like  to  go  with  me, 
though?" 

"Not  I!  The  night  before  the  game?  Too  risky. 
After  to-morrow  we'll  be  in  for  it.  Then  I'm  ready 
for  a  lark." 

"I  have  half  a  mind  to  go." 

"Why?" 

"Weil,  I  hate  not  to  call  a  bluff." 

"Take  my  advice;  no  good  will  come  of  it.  Too 
risky  before  the  game." 

"Rather  appeals  to  me,  you  know,  old  sport," 
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laughed  Tony.  *'It  is  quite  too  mysterious  not  to 
want  to  know  more.'' 

Flash  thought  otherwise.  *^ We've  got  to  get  to 
bed  at  nine  to-night." 

^^Oh,  I  never  can  sleep  before  a  big  game,  any- 
way. ' ' 

Soon  they  w^ere  at  the  Athletic  Field,  where  they 
were  put  through  a  sharp  practice  with  the  college 
looking  on  and  cheering  for  them  with  hearty  good 
will.  Then  Sandy  told  them  all  to  be  off  and  not 
to  think  of  football  again  until  two  o'clock  on  the 
morrow. 

Tony  and  Flash  had  their  shower,  and  then 
started  out  for  a  walk. 

^'Come  on,  let's  have  a  look  at  Potter's  Woods," 
said  Deering.  ^*I  haven't  been  there  for  the  deuce 
of  a  while." 

''Pshaw!  you  are  thinking  of  that  fool  note.  Let's 
go  out  toward  Kingston." 

''No,  come  on,  do!  that's  a  good  fellow,"  and 
Tony  slipped  his  arm  around  his  friend's  shoulders. 
As  usual.  Flash  yielded; — so  in  the  casual  inci- 
dents of  life,  Deering  had  his  way. 

They  walked  up  Williams  street,  cut  across  the 
campus,  strolled  down  McCosh's  Walk,  past  Clive 
and  into  the  alley,  carpeted  with  fallen  leaves,  that 
leads  through  the  woods. 

Tony  was  alert,  quick,  eager,  fixing  the  lie  of 
the  land.  He  had  often  walked  through  the  woods, 
which  were  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  windows 
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of  his  room;  in  view  of  possible  adventures,  how- 
ever, he  desired  to  refresh  his  memory  of  their  to- 
pography. ^^ Besides,"  as  he  asked  Flash,  ** where 
was  there  a  pleasanter  place  to  walkT' 

Potter's  Woods  is  a  lovely  bit  of  timbered  land, 
a  part  of  the  college  campus,  that  stretches  from 
the  great  terraces  below  Clive  Hall  and  the  swim- 
ming-pool (in  those  days  the  southernmost  of  the 
college  buildings)  to  the  banks  of  Stony  Brook.  It 
was  perhaps  half  a  mile  in  depth  and  somewhat 
more  in  width,  that  is  to  say,  it  reached  from  the 
railroad  tracks  on  the  west  to  Washington  Road 
on  the  east.  A  little  stream  meanders  through  it, 
and  along  its  banks  runs  the  natural  alley  before 
referred  to.  Toward  the  brook  the  land  declines 
somewhat  abruptly  and  the  undergroAvth  is  thicker, 
and  beyond  stretches  a  marsh  to  the  banks  of  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Canal.  All  this  marsh  land 
has  since  been  transformed  into  a  lake  which  the 
brook  feeds, — but  this  was  in  the  good  old  days  of 
the  Consul  Plancus  before  such  transformations 
were  dreamed  of.  Aside  from  its  natural  loveli- 
ness, affording  one  of  the  pleasantest  walks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  college,  Potter's  Woods  in  the  fall 
term  was  often  the  scene  of  hazing  bees,  and  in 
the  spring,  it  has  been  alleged,  of  other  sorts  of 
parties  even  more  frowned  on  by  the  authorities; 
though  it  is  right  to  say  that  these  parties  were 
popular  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  students. 

This  November  afternoon  the  woods  were  car- 
peted with  fallen  leaves;  pungent  autumnal  per- 
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fumes  were  in  the  air,  and  through  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees,  vistas  were  to  be  had  of  the 
marshes  and  the  bright  meadows  beyond.  Tony  had 
a  keen  eye  for  natural  beauty,  but  he  was  not  wont 
to  give  much  expression  to  his  appreciation.  Flash 
was  as  matter-of-fact,  and  both  were  absorbed  in 
surmises  as  to  the  possibilities  the  woods  offered 
for  college  adventure.  They  fooled  away  most  of 
the  afternoon  there,  during  which  Flash  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  urge  Deering  to  pay  no  attention  to 
the  note  he  had  received,  and  at  last,  owing  to  his 
importunity,  Tony  reluctantly  half -promised  to  go 
to  bed  promptly  that  night  at  nine  o  'clock  and  curb 
his  curiosity  until  another  occasion  offered. 

They  met  Reggie  Carroll  on  the  campus  as  they 
were  wandering  leisurely  down  to  the  club  after 
supper,  and  somewhat  indiscreetly  Innes  began  to 
tell  him  of  the  note.  To  his  surprise,  Tony  took 
him  up  quickly  and  imposed  silence,  rather  to  Reg- 
gie's chagrin. 

^^It's  nothing,  Reg,"  Deering  went  on  apologeti- 
cally. ^^But  I  don't  feel  at  liberty  to  say  anything 
more  about  it  just  now.    I'll  tell  you  some  time.'* 

Carroll  accepted  the  excuse,  and  at  Tony's  invi- 
tation went  in  with  them  to  the  Atala  Club.  He  was 
particularly  welcome  there  as  he  was  a  member  of 
the  dark  blue  hatband  organization  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Atala  Club  aspired  to  **follow."  He 
was  in  rather  a  gay,  talkative  mood;  and  among 
the  boys,  who  had  pushed  back  their  chairs  and  were 
smoking  or  sipping  their  coffee,  he  soon  became  the 
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centre  of  attention;  and  was  a  little  startled  to  find 
himself  delivering  one  of  Ms  characteristic  philip- 
pics against  college  life,  uttering  sentiments  which 
he  only  half -believed. 

^  ^  Do  you  know, ' '  he  was  saying,  '  *  the  other  night 
I  was  dining  with  Dean  Todhunter ;  there  were  one 
or  two  professors  and  a  couple  of  simple  stu- 
dents like  myself,  and  the  dons  began  to  talk  about 
the  revival  of  intellectual  life  on  the  campus.  How 
can  one  revive,  I  wondered,  what  has  never  existed! 
I  was  not  quite  nervy  enough  to  say  that,  but  I  man- 
aged to  get  my  suspicion  as  to  the  vacuum  pretty 
definitely  before  them.  Some  one  suggested  having 
a  college  prayer-meeting  on  the  subject,  and  it 
tickled  my  fancy.  I  could  not  help  picturing — ^you 
remember  it,  of  course — "  (Reggie  swept  his  audi- 
tors with  a  wave  of  his  hand)  ^^Carlyle's  descrip- 
tion of  a  naked  House  of  Lords  in  Sartor  Resartus. 
I  don't  exactly  know  where  the  analogy  comes  in, 
but  it  all  seems  very  funny  and  very  appropriate. 
Why,  I  thought  when  I  came  up  from  prep  school 
that  I  was  going  to  bathe  in  wells  and  rivers  and 
seas  of  intellectual  light ;  but,  dear  me,  no !  same  old 
Greek  verbs,  same  old  doddering  comments  on  a 
dusty  text,  same  old  dabbling  in  x,  y,  z's  we  did  at 
school.  Why,  Tony,  we  used  to  have  much  more  of 
a  symposium  in  Bill  Morris'  room  at  Deal  than  ever 
we  get  here.  Play  a  little  football,  throw  the  ham- 
mer a  few  farther  than  the  next  man,  knock  a 
home-run,  and  your  career  here  is  made.  The  best 
clubs  will  want  you,  the  profs  will  pat  you  on  the 
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back  and  say  fine  things  of  you,  and  even  Prexy 
will  relax  his  frozen  lips  into  the  glimmer  of  a 
smile.  They  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  gave 
a  First  Group  in  Ethics  to  a  chap  who  wrote  him  an 
account  of  a  Yale  football  game  on  an  examination 
paper  a  year  or  so  ago." 

Reggie  smiled,  then  rose  and  tossed  his  cigarette 
into  the  fire.  The  boys  had  been  amused  and  puz- 
zled by  his  talk.  Tony  had  risen  with  him,  and 
followed  him  out  as  he  nodded  to  the  crowd  and 
left  the  room. 

Kit  Wilson,  yielding  to  impulse,  slipped  into  the 
seat  that  Carroll  had  just  vacated.  He  assumed  a 
position  of  languid  ease  in  imitation  of  the  young 
Virginian,  seized  a  cigarette  from  the  boy  next  him 
and  poised  it  nonchalantly  between  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  drew  his  jovial 
features  into  an  absurd  caricature  of  Reggie 's  semi- 
bored  expression. 

^'I  say,  you  chaps,''  he  drawled  in  an  exag- 
gerated Southern  accent,  *^I  am  unspeakably  disap- 
pointed in  college  life.  Life?  Is  this  Life?  Deah 
me!  no.  I  cawn't  perceive  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
intelligence  in  a  single  eye  that  gazes  with  such 
poignant  inexpressiveness  into  mine.  Go  on,  little 
ones,  try  for  the  tiddlewinks  team,  strive  to  be  the 
mumbly-peg  champion,  and  your  careah  heah  will 
be  made ;  even  the  congealed  whiskers  of  Prexy  will 
thaw  and  he'll  betray  on  his  frigid  lips  the  symp- 
toms of  a  smile." 

He  joined  in  the  laugh,  tossed  the  cigarette  into 
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an  empty  coffee-cup,  and  stalked  majestically  out  of 
the  room. 

Tony  meanwhile  was  taking  his  sophomore  friend 
to  task  as  they  strolled  across  the  campus  together. 
^'You  ought  not  to  let  out  so,  Reg;  fellows  don^t 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  Of  course,  I  understand 
you.'' 

Reggie  smiled.  *^So  much  the  worse  for  them, 
then,''  he  rejoined.  *^That  only  goes  to  prove  what 
a  lot  of  ignoramuses  the  most  of  you  are." 

^^I  know,"  continued  Deering  patiently,  **that 
you  only  half  mean  what  you  say.  At  bottom,  old 
chap,  you  are  more  or  less  like  the  rest  of  us,  more 
clever  doubtless,  but  wanting  the  same  sort  of 
things.  You  don't  really  do  a  blamed  bit  to  make 
things  diiferent;  and  I  swear,  I  think  it's  cocky  and 
conceited  to  sit  by  and  rail  like  a  Hebrew  prophet  in 
the  Old  Testament." 

*^Ah,  there  I  have  you,"  commented  Carroll 
quickly.  **A  great  deal  of  truth  has  been  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  vituperation." 

*^May  be — though  I  doubt  whether  the  method 
will  work  in  the  present  circumstances.  You  cuss 
out  things  more  or  less  generally — the  studies,  the 
clubs,  the  whole  system,  in  fact, — ^but  you  have  done 
your  level  best  to  get  Jim  and  Kit  and  me  into  just 
the  club  that  you  think  will  secure  for  us  the  best 
kind  of  place  in  the  system. ' ' 

**Ah,"  sighed  Reggie,  ^'we  all  have  moments  in 
which  we  are  not  true  to  our  better  selves,  in  which 
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our  personal  sympathies  lead  us  to  betray  our  offi- 
cial principles." 

^^Rot!  You'd  have  a  fit  if  I  turned  independent 
and  refused  the  advantages  you  have  secured  for 
me.'' 

^^  Again  you  are  mistaken.  I  would  have  a  fit,  as 
you  so  beautifully  put  it,  but  not  for  the  reason 
you  imagine.  I  want  you  in  the  system  for  the 
sake  of  the  system,  not  for  your  own  sake." 

^^How  about  yourself  then?  Don't  you  sport  the 
dark  blue  hatband  with  a  certain  satisfaction,  just 
because  it  is  the  particular  sophomore  color  that  is 
pretty  generally  supposed  to  stand  for  the  sort  of 
things  that  most  fellows  want?  Wouldn't  it  grind 
you  not  to  make  Oak  or  Boar's  Head  or  Holly  Tree 
or  something  worth  while  in  your  junior  year!  I 
swear  I  don't  believe  you  would  have  the  courage 
to  stick  it  out  here  next  year  if  you  did  not  make 
an  upper  class  club." 

^^Yes,  little  one,  I  fear  you  are  right.  The  cui- 
sines of  the  Princeton  boarding-houses  play  such 
infernal  havoc  with  one 's  Little  Mary.  I  am  afraid 
dyspepsia  would  interfere  seriously  with  my  being 
a  social  martyr.    Little  Mary " 

**0h,  hang  Little  Mary!  But  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, do  you  think,  as  part  of  the  system,  it's  neces- 
sary for  a  freshman  to  keep  dates  made  for  him 
by  sophomores?" 

**For  hazing  purposes,  you  mean?" 

<*  Well— yes  I" 

*^I  did  myself,  as  a  matter  of  fact.    That  part  of 
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the  system  gets  knocked  into  one  willy  nilly.  What 
are  you  proposing  to  do  about  it?  If  I  remember 
correctly,  you  did  not  take  altogether  kindly  to  haz- 
ing at  Deal.''  Reggie  smiled  at  the  memory  of  the 
night  six  years  before,  when  Tony,  who  had  just 
come  to  school,  gave  him  and  his  fellow-hazers  the 
slip  by  disappearing  beneath  the  waters  of  Beaver 
Creek. 

**No,''  answered  Deering,  *'I  didn't  take  to  it 
very  kindly;  and  don't,  I  may  add.  But  I  shall 
scarcely  play  in  such  luck  again." 

**Well,  since  you  ask  my  advice,  and  as  that  is 
something  I  am  always  charmed  to  give,  I  should 
not,  on  general  principles,  keep  such  dates.  Though 
if  I  were  caught  fairly  and  squarely,  and  didn't 
happen  to  have  been  pinched  by  a  crowd  of  drunken 
brutes,  I  think  I  would  take  my  medicine  as  grace- 
fully as  I  could." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  entrance  to 
Clive.  ^^I  must  leave  you  now,"  said  Carroll. 
'*Good  luck  to-morrow!" 

**You  will  be  at  the  game?"  Tony  asked  ironi- 
cally. 

^*0h,  yes,  I  am  going  to-morrow." 

^^Well,  so  long." 

Deering  went  into  Clive,  and  Reggie  strolled  in 
dignified  leisure  across  the  campus  to  his  rooms  in 
Bolton. 

Tony  tried  to  do  some  work,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible to  concentrate  his  attention  on  his  books,  so 
he  took  a  novel  and  ensconced  himself  on  the  win- 
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dow  seat.  He  was  glad  when  Jimmie  and  Kit  came 
in,  and  promptly  began  to  talk  with  them  about  the 
morrow's  game. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  and  Kit  got  ready  for  bed. 
Lawrence  worked  a  while,  but  before  long,  finding 
it  lonely,  he  too  turned  in.  When  Tony  closed  his 
bedroom  door  he  stood  for  a  long  time  at  his  win- 
dow looking  down  into  Potter's  Woods.  The  night 
was  bright,  starlight,  frosty,  promising  a  good  day 
for  the  game.  He  wondered  if  there  were  some 
sophomores  lying  concealed  at  the  head  of  the  al- 
ley waiting  vainly  for  him.  It  would  be  great  fun, 
he  thought,  to  slip  down,  and  when  they  popped 
out  at  him,  lead  them  a  merry  chase  through  the 
thickets.  Tony  knew  that  he  could  run  faster  than 
most  people,  and  he  had  not  spent  the  afternoon  in 
the  woods  for  nothing. 

After  a  little  he  got  to  bed  and  lay,  wide  awake, 
thinking  now  of  the  adventures  he  was  sacrificing, 
then  thrilling  in  anticipation  of  the  clash  on  the 
gridiron.  To  be  up  against  a  Yale  team ! — that  was 
an  ambition  that  had  flashed  through  all  of  his  boy- 
ish athletic  dreams. 

It  might  have  been  half  an  hour,  it  might  have 
been  an  hour  that  he  lay  there  awake,  when  he  heard 
a  low  whistle.  He  listened.  It  was  repeated  again 
in  a  moment  or  so.  It  was  a  whistle  that  he  had 
known  at  Deal.  Like  a  flash  he  was  out  of  bed  and 
at  the  window.  He  saw  a  figure,  a  boy  evidently, 
directly  beneath  on  the  terrace.  It  was  too  dark  to 
recognize  him. 
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*^Is  that  you,  Deering!"  came  in  a  low  tone  from 
below. 

^^Yes,  what  do  you  want!    Who  are  you!" 

*'My  name's  Warren.  But  that  doesn't  matter," 
the  fellow  whispered  back.  ^^You  don't  know  me, 
but  I  am  a  freshman. ' ' 

''The  deuce  you  are!"  said  Tony. 

''Well,  I  am,  all  right.  Did  you  get  a  note  to- 
day!" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  mean  to  do  as  you  were  asked!" 

"I  do  not." 

' '  Huh ! ' '  sneered  the  voice.  ' '  I  thought  as  much, 
though  Charlie  Gordon  swore  he  could  count  on 
you. ' ' 

"Charlie  Gordon!" 

"Yes." 

"What's  he  got  to  do  with  this!    Where  is  he!" 

"Down  by  that  first  clump  of  trees  there." 

"Why  doesn't  he  come  up  here  if  he  wants  me!" 

"Are  you  too  thick  to  see  there's  a  certain  amount 
of  danger  for  us  freshmen  to  be  loafing  about  here 
at  this  time  of  night!  At  any  rate,  he  wants  to  ex- 
plain the  thing  himself.  Didn't  you  recognize  the 
whistle!" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"Well,  Charlie  said  that  you'd  know  that." 

"What's  the  racket!" 

"I  can't  tell  you  yet;  I'm  under  a  swear." 

"Well,  is  it  a  lark!" 

"That  depends  on  you,  Deering.     But,  so  long. 
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I'll  tell  Charlie  you  won't  come."  He  made  as  if 
to  turn  away. 

^^Oh,  say,  look  here!  Wait  a  sec.  Give  me  a 
hint.  I'd  go  with  you  in  a  minute  if  I  was  sure  it 
wasn't  some  game  put  up  on  me.  Besides,  I've  got 
to  play  to-morrow  and  ought  to  get  to  sleep." 

^'Oh,  as  for  that,  it  won't  keep  you  out  over  half 
an  hour." 

'*Do  you  swear  it  isn't  a  hazing  racket?" 

** Pshaw!  do  you  suppose  a  fellow  would  go  to 
work  to  haze  this  way?" 

^^I  dare  say  some  would." 

^^Well,  look  here,  you  chaps  have  a  call,  haven't 
you?  Whistle  down  to  Charlie,  and  see  if  he  an- 
swers you." 

Tony  hesitated  a  moment;  then  leaning  out  of 
the  window,  he  gave  a  long  low  call  that  had  been 
used  by  his  crowd  in  school  days.  In  a  moment 
came  the  answer  from  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

''Well,  that's  certainly  0.  K.,  Warren,"  he 
laughed.  ''Wait  a  minute  while  I  get  some  things 
on,  and  I'll  be  with  you." 

He  slipped  on  trousers  and  a  sweater  over  his 
pyjamas,  pulled  on  his  stockings  and  shoes,  grabbed 
his  cap,  and  swung  himself  lightly  over  the  window- 
sill  on  to  the  ground  seven  or  eight  feet  below. 

"You're  a  corker,"  said  Warren.  "Come  on, 
let's  get  down.    Charlie's  in  a  heck  of  a  stew." 

Tony  smiled  to  himself.  If  this  were  a  ruse,  he 
thought,  he  had  bit  pretty  easily.  However,  he  felt 
willing  to  trust  the  strength  of  his  legs  to  get  him 
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out  of  serious  trouble.  Tliey  swung  across  the  ter- 
race, and  their  two  figures  could  have  been  dis- 
cerned from  the  woods  below,  shadowy  outlines  in 
the  faint  starlight.  There  were  a  few  lights  burn- 
ing still  in  the  south  side  of  Clive.  Suddenly  a  win- 
dow was  thrown  up,  and  Dick  Bowles  thrust  his 
head  out. 

' '  Hey,  there ! "  he  called  down  to  the  two.  ' '  What 
are  you  fellows  sneaking  around  here  fori'' 

^^Come  on,  let's  beat  it!"  exclaimed  Warren  in 
a  whisper.  ''We  don't  w^ant  to  be  held  up  by  that 
gang  of  sophs  and  have  our  racket  spoiled. ' ' 

As  he  spoke,  he  ran  down  the  terrace  and  headed 
for  the  woods.  Tony  was  at  his  heels,  and  soon  had 
outdistanced  him.  Bowles  yelled  a  few  complimen- 
tary remarks  after  them,  and  closed  his  window. 

''Gee  whiz!  I  hope  he  won't  follow  us,"  panted 
Warren  in  Tony's  rear. 

' '  Pshaw !  we  can  give  him  the  slip  all  right  now. ' ' 

Ahead  of  them,  fifty  yards  or  so,  from  the  clump 
of  trees  he  heard  again  the  low  call,  so  familiar  in 
bygone  school  days.  It  reminded  him  of  his  occa- 
sional larks  in  Lovel's  Woods  at  Deal  on  nights 
like  this.  He  quickened  his  pace,  aiming  at  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  whistled  call  had  come. 

In  a  moment  or  so  they  were  almost  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  Suddenly  Tony  went  sprawling.  A 
rope  had  been  drawn  taut  across  the  path  and  fas- 
tened to  a  couple  of  trees.  He  barked  his  knees, 
scratched  his  face,  and  cut  his  hands. 

Instantly  it  flashed  across  his  mind  that  he  had 
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been  tricked  by  sophomores,  and  a  flame  of  anger 
went  through,  him.  He  had  no  time  to  think  of  his 
injuries,  for  as  he  fell  two  fellows  had  jumped  from 
behind  nearby  trees;  one  sprawled  on  top  of  him 
in  the  effort  to  pinion  him  to  the  earth,  while  the 
other  made  a  dive  at  his  feet.  Warren,  who  had 
just  come  up  behind,  joined  in  the  melee,  grabbing 
his  head  and  making  frantic  efforts  to  get  hold  of 
his  arms. 

He  kicked  out  vigorously  and  had  the  satisfaction 
several  times  of  feeling  his  boot  come  in  contact 
with  a  hard  head  and  make  a  resounding  thump. 
There  were  curses  galore,  but  Tony  had  no  breath 
for  words;  he  got  one  hand  in  Warren's  hair  and 
gave  that  youth  a  yank  that  brought  forth  a  howl 
of  anguish.  But  the  brute  on  top  of  him  was  gaug- 
ing him  unmercifully  in  the  neck  with  his  bare 
knuckles,  so  that  he  was  soon  forced  to  relax  his 
hold.  Warren  grabbed  his  right  arm  and  twisted 
it  back,  and  Tony  then  reached  up  with  his  left,  but 
the  fellow  on  top  got  hold  of  his  hand  and  bent  his 
fingers  back  so  that  he  cried  out  with  the  intense 
pain,  and  for  the  instant  ceased  his  struggles.  De- 
spite the  torture  he  had  continued  to  kick,  but  with- 
out doing  further  violence,  for .  the  third  member 
of  the  gang  had  slipped  a  noose  over  his  ankles  and 
had  drawn  it  tight,  then  sitting  down  upon  him. 

By  this  time  they  had  twisted  him  around,  and  at 
last  by  dint  of  the  fact  that  the  fellow  on  top  con- 
tinued to  knead  the  nape  of  his  neck,  he  completely 
relaxed  from  sheer  exhaustion,    A  strong  cord  was 
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slipped  over  one  wrist;  then  his  other  hand  was 
yanked  close  to  it  and  his  wrists  lashed  together, 
so  that  he  was  practically  helpless. 

^^You  cursed  muckers,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  spit 
the  dust  out  of  his  mouth.  *  ^You're  a  disgrace  to 
the  college.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  decent  way  to 
get  hold  of  a  fellow?  Give  me  half  a  chance  and  I'll 
take  you  one  by  one  and  knock  your  blooming  teeth 
do^vn  your  throats.    You  damn  brutes!" 

^^For  gosh  sake,  cork  him  up!"  growled  the 
leader,  who  hitherto  had  kept  silent.  ''Quick,  Bo 
— Warren,   ram  this  rag  down  his  throat." 

"Warren  grabbed  the  cloth,  and  brutally  forcing 
Deering's  mouth  open  by  inserting  the  handle  of  a 
knife  between  his  teeth,  he  stuffed  it  in  and  bound 
it  across  mth  a  handkerchief.  Tony  continued  to 
sputter,  but  to  no  avail.  At  last  they  had  him,  help- 
less and  speechless.  They  further  added  to  his  mis- 
ery and  rage  by  binding  a  black  scarf  across  his 
eyes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  sheer  force  of  his 
wrath,  of  his  sense  of  indignity,  of  his  alarm  as  to 
what  they  meant  to  do  T\ath  him,  must  burst  his 
bonds  and  give  him  a  chance  to  annihilate  them  on 
the  spot ;  but  he  writhed  in  vain. 

As  they  paused  for  a  moment  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages to  their  own  persons,  he  heard  one  of  them  say, 
''Quick,  let's  get  him  out  of  here !  Bowles  may  take 
it  into  his  head  to  come  down  and  see  what's  do- 
ing." 


VI 


Witli  the  words  the  leader  of  the  little  gang 
picked  up  Tony  by  the  feet,  and  the  other  two 
grabbed  him,  none  too  gently,  by  the  head  and 
shoulders.  Without  more  ado  they  began  to  lug 
him  oif  through  the  woods,  keeping  well  to  the 
north,  in  the  direction  of  Washington  Eoad.  Fre- 
quently they  dumped  him  on  the  ground  to  give 
themselves  a  moment's  rest,  and  always  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  his  comfort.  The  gag  was  ir- 
ritating almost  beyond  endurance,  and  the  cords 
were  drawn  so  tightly  that  they  were  cutting  into 
the  thin  flesh  over  his  wrists.  The  while  Tony  grew 
cooler,  but  not  the  less  wrathful. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  they  reached  a  spot  near 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  woods,  where  a  horse  and 
wagon  were  tied  to  a  tree.  Tony  was  hoisted  into 
the  wagon  with  his  head  to  the  front,  and  an  old 
rug  was  flung  over  him ;  the  horse  was  untied,  reined 
up,  and  the  three  captors  climbed  into  the  wide  seat 
above  Deering's  head. 

They  drove  carefully  out  of  the  woods  and  turned 
southward.  Tony  had  visions  of  the  canal.  As  yet 
his  abductors  had  said  nothing.  Soon  he  felt  the 
wagon  jolt  over  the  bridge  that  spanned  Stony 
Brook,  and  then  suddenly  stop  with  a  jerk  just  be- 
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fore  it  reached  the  canal  bridge.  One  of  them  mut- 
tered a  curse.  So :  it  was  to  be  in  the  canal !  But 
almost  immediately  he  heard  the  wheels  of  the  draw- 
bridge creak  and  the  woman  at  the  keeper's  lodge 
call  a  good-night  to  a  boatman  on  a  passing  barge, 
and  he  realized  that  they  were  waiting  for  the  draw- 
bridge to  be  closed. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  they  rattled  over  the 
bridge,  he  heard  the  woman  say,  ^*Good  evening,, 
young  gentlemen.  Coldish  night,  ain  't  it  f "  to  which 
his  captors  made  no  reply.  The  driver  whipped  the 
horse  and  they  rumbled  up  the  hill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  canal.  Presently  they  turned  to  the  left 
into  the  open  country,  Tony  supposed,  of  the  Black- 
stone  valley.  By  and  by  they  stopped  for  a  while 
to  light  their  pipes,  and  from  the  sounds  and  grunt- 
ing comments  he  judged  that  a  bottle  was  passed 
around  from  which  each  of  them  took  a  swig.  As 
they  clambered  up  again  and  started  off  at  a  brisk 
pace,  Warren  reached  over  and  removed  the  gag 
from  Tony's  mouth. 

''Guess  youVe  had  enough  of  this,"  he  said. 
''  'Twasn't  safe  to  take  it  out  before.  Give  us  any 
of  your  lip,  and  back  it  goes!" 

Tony  essayed  to  dry  his  frothy  lips  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat.  For  the  moment  he  could  scarcely 
speak. 

''Confound  you,  you  muckers,"  he  exclaimed  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  control  of  his  voice,  "what  are 
you  trying  to  do  w^ith  me?  This  is  the  most  out- 
rageous treatment  I  ever  heard  of.    You're  a  gang 
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of  blamed  highwaymen,  that's  what  you  are,  and 
you  ought  to  be  run  out  of  college;  and  by  Jove  I'll 
do  it!    Stop  this  wagon,  and  let  me  go!" 

^^Cut  out  that  guff,  you  swaggering  freshman," 
cried  Warren.  ^'You  are  going  to  get  the  worst 
hazing  that  this  college  has  ever  been  the  scene  of. ' ' 

*'I'll  report  you,  I  swear  I  will, — every  mucker 
of  you.  Stop,  do  you  hear!  I  won't  stand  for  it; 
I'll  be  damned  if  I  will!" 

^  ^  Dry  up ! "  cried  the  driver,  as  he  turned  with  an 
oath.    '^You'll  have  to  find  out  who  we  are  first." 

Tony  cried  out  with  rage  and  pain.  ^'You  cur! 
you ! ' ' 

But  Warren  had  reached  down  and  applied  the 
gag  again,  and  despite  his  struggles  choked  off  his 
epithets  in  gurgles. 

^^Now,  you  damned  jackass,  lie  still.  You'll  have 
that  gag  kept  in  till  you  promise  to  be  civil.  Any 
more  of  your  lip  and  we'll  stop  right  here  and  beat 
you  up." 

Hot  tears  of  rage  scalded  Tony's  eyes.  He 
writhed  and  tried  to  break  his  bonds,  but  succeeded 
only  in  pulling  the  cutting  cords  tighter.  After  a 
while  he  relaxed,  and  lay  there  supine  and  and  ex- 
hausted. 

He  supposed  they  were  taking  him  far  enough 
into  the  country  to  be  perfectly  secure  from  inter- 
ruption while  they  unmercifully  hazed  him.  For  a 
moment  a  horrible  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that 
they  intended  to  prevent  his  playing  in  the  game  on 
the  morrow.    But  that  he  put  past  the  conscience 
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even  of  dastardly  hazers.  He  realized,  however, 
that  be  his  fate  what  it  might,  this  expedition  was 
putting  him  in  the  worst  possible  shape  for  the 
game.  He  had  begun  to  suspect  that  Chapin  had  a 
hand  in  it,  and  as  this  suspicion  grew  upon  him 
escape  at  any  cost  seemed  preferable  to  letting 
Chapin  carry  out  his  plans.  For  the  time  his  cap- 
tors seemed  to  be  paying  little  attention  to  him,  and 
he  began  to  wriggle  toward  the  end  of  the  wagon. 
As  his  feet  at  last  reached  the  tail-board,  he  realized 
to  his  relief  that  it  had  rattled  loose  and  was  hang- 
ing down.  He  began  to  consider  his  chances  of 
dropping  out  behind ;  he  could  roll  himself  into  the 
bushes,  he  thought,  and  eventually  work  his  hands 
and  feet  loose  and  get  back  to  the  college.  Putting 
aside  the  possibilities  of  danger  in  that  method  of 
escape,  he  set  about  to  execute  it. 

The  sophomores  on  the  seat  above  were  still  talk- 
ing in  low  tones  as  Deering  worked  himself  down 
until  his  legs  hung  out  over  the  end  of  the  wagon. 
A  few  more  wriggles  and  he  would  go  over.  Sud- 
denly the  wagon  jolted  over  a  deep  rut  in  the  road, 
and  before  he  could  decide  whether  or  not  the 
moment  were  propitious,  Deering  was  landed  on  the 
ground  feet  foremost.  One  of  his  ankles  got  a  nasty 
wrench,  then  he  tumbled  backward  and  his  head 
struck  the  ground.  The  blow  dazed  him  for  a  mo- 
ment so  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  had  happened. 
Then  he  heard  the  wagon  rattling  on  and  supposed 
that  his  escape  had  been  undetected. 

Almost  immediately,  however,   he   heard  a  cry 
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ahead.  The  wagon  stopped,  and  two  of  the  sopho- 
mores came  running  back.  Tony  rolled  himself  to 
the  side  of  the  road  and  into  a  ditch  just  as  they 
reached  him. 

^^Now  you  poor  fool!''  cried  the  leader,  as  he 
reached  over,  and  grabbing  his  collar  pulled  him 
back  into  the  road.  ^'Wliat  do  you  think  you're  do- 
ing? We'll  haze  the  life  out  of  you  for  this.  Here 
Boo — Warren,  I  mean — give  me  a  lift.  No !  cut  the 
cords  around  his  ankles,  and  we  '11  take  him  into  the 
woods  right  here.    Keep  the  gag  in!" 

Warren  reached  over  and  cut  the  thongs  that 
bound  Deering's  feet  together.  It  flashed  through 
Tony's  mind  that  he  was  the  sophomore  whose  nick- 
name was  *  ^  Booze, ' '  and  who  had  been  with  Chapin 
the  night  he  and  Innes  had  been  stopped  at  Bolton 
Arch.  His  suspicions  were  right  then — this  was 
Chapin  and  his  gang. 

By  this  time  the  driver  of  the  wagon  had  hitched 
the  horse  to  a  tree  by  the  roadside  and  had  rejoined 
the  others.    ^'What's  the  row?"  he  asked. 

^^The  little  fool  wriggled  out  of  the  wagon — 
thought  he'd  give  us  the  slip,  I  guess." 

^'Oh,  well,"  said  the  other,  ^'that  saves  us  the 
trouble  of  dumping  him  out.  There's  a  nice  piece 
of  woods  here  which  is  just  what  we  have  been  look- 
ing for,  and  the  mill-pond  is  only  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  down  the  road." 

'*A11  right.  This '11  do.  Get  up,  freshman!  Here 
— will  you  be  civil  if  we  take  the  gag  out?" 

Tony,  still  flat  upon  his  back,  nodded  an  affirma- 
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tive;  and  Warren  removed  the  gag.  ''Remember," 
lie  said,  ''if  it  goes  back  it  stays,  and  we'll  give  yon 
a  chance  to  wash  it  out  in  Drover's  Mill-pond." 

Deering  bit  his  lips  to  keep  back  the  words  that 
were  hot  on  his  tongue.  "I'll  try  to  do  as  I  said," 
he  began,  "and  not  say  what  I  think  about  you. 
But,  great  heaven!  do  you  think  it's  decent  to  get 
hold  of  a  fellow  as  you  got  hold  of  me,  and  treat  him 
like  a  dog?" 

The  leader  replied  with  an  oath.  "Shut  your 
trap !  We  didn  't  bring  you  out  here  to  chew  the  rag 
as  to  whether  we  got  you  in  a  nice  lady-like  way  or 
not.  We  got  you,  that's  the  point.  And  we're  going 
to  haze  the  freshness  and  cockiness  out  of  you.  Get 
up ! "    He  gave  the  prostrate  form  at  his  feet  a  kick. 

Deering  tried  to  rise  as  Warren  caught  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  gave  him  a  lift.  "Now,  come  on," 
urged  the  sophomore,  ' '  if  you  make  us  drag  you,  it 
will  be  the  worse  for  you.  We  can't  stand  here  in 
the  road." 

Tony  started  forward,  but  as  he  did  so  a  sharp 
pain  shot  up  his  ankle ;  it  gave  way,  and  he  almost 
fell. 

"What  the  hell's  the  matter  with  you?"  ex- 
claimed the  leader. 

' '  Shut  up,  Ar — Smith ! ' '  cried  Warren.  ' '  His  feet 
have  been  tied;  I  guess  there  isn't  any  circulation 
in  'em.  He'll  be  all  right  in  a  minute  or  two."  He 
put  out  an  arm  to  Deering.    ' '  Here,  lean  on  me. ' ' 

Tony  accepted  the  assistance  gratefully,  and  took 
another  step,  biting  his  tongue  to   hide  the  pain. 
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But  again  he  weakened  and  would  have  fallen  but 
for  the  sophomore's  help. 

' '  I  'm  sorry, ' '  he  said.  ' '  I  'm  afraid  I  Ve  wrenched 
my  ankle. ' ' 

^^ That's  a  lie,"  said  the  leader.  ^' Don't  bluff. 
Pull  yourself  together  and  come  on ! " 

''I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  lies,"  said  Deer- 
ing,  with  a  flash  of  anger.  Again  he  took  a  few 
steps,  but  stopped  with  a  groan.  ''It's  no  use.  For 
heaven's  sake,  let  me  sit  down.    You've  done  me!" 

"There,  lie  down,"  said  Warren,  "and  let  me 
have  a  look  at  it." 

"You  poor  fool!"  commented  the  leader,  as  he 
waited  unwillingly,  "if  you're  done,  you've  done 
yourself. ' ' 

Tony  slipped  to  the  ground  with  relief  and  lay 
still  while  Warren  bent  over,  unlaced  his  shoe, 
pulled  down  his  sock,  and  examined  the  injured 
ankle.  He  shuddered  with  pain  as  the  sophomore's 
rough  hands  grabbed  and  pulled  the  wrenched  limb. 

"It's  no  fake,"  said  Warren  after  a  moment  or 
so.  "Here  give  me  your  handkerchief, — Smith." 
He  took  the  handkerchief,  tore  it  into  strips,  and 
bound  it  tightly  about  Deering's  ankle,  a  process  to 
which  Tony  submitted  in  grateful  silence. 

"Now,"  said  Warren,  rising,  and  facing  his  fel- 
low hazers,  "we're  in  a  hell  of  a  mess,  and  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

The  leader  of  the  gang  pulled  him  and  his  com- 
panion aside.  ' '  Come  over  here  where  the  kid  can 't 
hear  us." 
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They  moved  a  few  paces  down  the  road.  *  ^  What^s 
the  matter  with  himT'  asked  the  leader. 

^'I  don't  know/'  answered  Warren.  ^*It  may  be 
a  sprain,  and  it  may  be  only  a  wrench — at  any  rate, 
he  can't  walk.  What's  more,  he  won't  be  able  to 
play  football  to-morrow.  Now,  Art,  I  ask  you,  what 
the  hell  are  we  going  to  do?" 

*^By  gad! — you  mean  he  can't  play  to-morrow?" 

*'It  looks  that  way." 

The  leader  cursed  again.  *' That's  the  limit. 
That's  the  way  that  little  turkey-cock  always  serves 
me.  If  it  weren't  for  the  fix  we're  in,  I'd  be  glad  of 
it.    But  it  puts  us  in  sort  of  a  rotten  hole,  eh?" 

^^ That's  rather  a  mild  expression  for  it." 

'  ^  We  can 't  take  him  back  now ;  the  whole  thing  'd 
be  out,  and  in  that  case  we  might  as  well  pull  up 
stakes  and  git.  Leave  him  here,  and  he'll  get  back 
somehow  or  other.  ...  I  have  it!  we'll  drive  him 
off  the  deuce  of  a  ways  into  the  country  and  leave 
him;  he'll  get  back,  of  course,  but  in  such  rotten 
shape  that  he'll  find  it  impossible  to  explain  himself. 
Nobody,  not  even  that  cad  Maclaren  but  will  think 
he's  been  off  on  a  booze." 

*^He  hasn't  been  drinking,"  protested  Warren. 

* '  Pour  some  whiskey  over  him.  He  doesn  't  know 
us.    That's  what  we've  got  to  do." 

'^It's  a  bad  business,  I  say,"  replied  Warren. 
*^I'm  for  taking  him  back,  and  letting  things  go 
their  course." 

*  *  Well, ' '  rejoined  the  leader,  ^  ^  I  'm  not !  See  here ; 
we  're  up  against  it.    Leave  him  here,  and  everybody 
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will  believe  it's  been  hazing.  Take  him  off  in  the 
country,  and  he  probably  won't  get  back  till  the 
game 's  over ;  then  Sandy  will  be  so  mad  that  he  will 
be  willing  to  believe  the  worst.  If  necessary,  we  can 
spread  it  about  discreetly  that  we  saw  him  in  the 
grill-room  of  the  hotel  at  Trenton.  ...  I'm  not 
keen  for  it  any  more  than  you,  but  we  Ve  got  to  save 
ourselves.  He's  out  of  the  game  any  way.  For- 
tunately he  doesn't  know  who  we  are." 

** Perhaps  not.  However, — it's  a  bit  more  your 
funeral  than  mine,"  said  Warren.  **I  was  a  darn 
fool  to  get  mixed  up  in  it,  but  now  that  I'm  in  it, 
why  I  '11  follow  your  advice. ' ' 

They  conversed  a  few  moments  longer;  then  one 
of  them  ran  forward  to  get  the  horse  and  wagon 
while  the  other  two  returned  to  Deering.  *^Come," 
said  Warren,  **we  are  going  on.  I'll  help  you  into 
the  wagon." 

**What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?"  asked 
Tony.  **Say,  you  all  don't  seem  to  realize  that  I 
have  got  to  play  in  the  Yale  game  to-morrow.  If 
you  think  this  is  a  fair  way  to  haze  a  fellow — ! 
Gad!  it's  too  bad.  Let  me  go  back.  I'll  be  all  right 
to-morrow.  I'll  let  you  haze  me  to-morrow  night; 
I  swear  I  will.    Don 't  keep  me  out  of  the  game ! ' ' 

''Nobody  wanted  to  keep  you  out  of  the  game," 
cried  the  leader.  ''If  you  hadn't  wriggled  out  of 
the  wagon,  you'd  have  been  safe  in  bed  in  an  hour 
or  so,  none  the  worse  for  wear." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 

* '  Hold  your  tongue,    If  you  keep  quiet,  we  '11  leave 
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the  gag  out;  if  you  jaw,  back  it  goes.  We  will  do 
what  we  think  best.    Come,  get  up ! " 

They  helped  him  into  the  wagon  despite  his  pro- 
tests, clambered  themselves  upon  the  seat  in  front, 
whipped  up  the  horse,  and  started  off  again  toward 
the  northeast. 

The  captive  realized  that  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  submit  with  what  patience  and  grace  he 
could  to  the  inevitable.  He  was  aware  also  that  he 
could  not  aid  his  cause  by  argument  or  appeal ;  that 
as  his  captors  were  insensible  to  honor  so  they 
would  probably  be  to  mercy.  He  estimated  fully 
the  effect  that  the  night's  adventures  would  have 
upon  his  prowess  on  the  field  the  next  day;  and  as 
they  drove  on — for  hours,  it  seemed  to  him — he 
gave  up  to  grim  despair.  He  would  not  be  able  to 
play,  he  felt,  if  he  did  get  back  in  time.  It  seemed 
too  cruel,  too  inhuman!  The  dreams  of  his  school- 
days, the  ambition  of  his  boyhood,  and,  too,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  team,  all  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  mali- 
cious, incredible  spite !  The  hot  tears  burned  again 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  shook  with  silent  sobs.  Alas !  he 
knew  Chapin  of  old,  and  he  could  not  put  even  such 
a  dastardly  revenge  beyond  his  conscience  to  wreck. 
He  blamed  himself  bitterly  for  not  having  abso- 
lutely heeded  Flash's  warning.  The  fact  that  his 
captors  were  drinking  frequently  increased  his 
alarm,  and  destroyed  his  hope  that  they  might  lis- 
ten to  reason  or  be  moved  by  compunction. 

Two  hours  passed  by  on  this  terrible  ride.  At 
last  the  wagon  stopped  and  the  three  sophomores 
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pulled  Tony  out  and  laid  him  roughly  on  the  ground. 
The  horse  was  hitched  to  a  tree  by  the  roadside 
near  by.  Deering  was  so  stiff  and  sore  that  he 
could  scarcely  move,  though  he  had  succeeded  in 
loosening  the  cords  that  lacerated  his  wrists.  The 
fellow  they  called  Warren  bent  over  him,  untied  his 
bonds,  and  removed  the  bandage  from  his  eyes. 

*'Well,  freshman/'  he  said,  as  he  pulled  Deering 
to  his  feet,  ^^we  are  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  Take 
a  look  around  you.'' 

Tony  staggered  against  a  tree.  In  a  moment  his 
eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  faint  light  of  the  stars, 
and  he  looked  about  him.  They  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  wild  and  desolate  tract  of  country,  with  thick 
woods  on  either  hand  of  the  wretched  road;  and 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  they  were  twenty  miles 
northeast  of  Princeton  in  a  sparsely  settled  region, 
far  from  a  railroad,  far  also  from  a  town  of  any 
consequence. 

The  power,  almost  the  spirit,  of  resistance  was 
gone  from  Deering.  He  stared  stupidly  at  them, 
wondering  what  they  proposed  to  do  with  him.  He 
noticed  that  each  of  them  wore  a  black  mask  that 
concealed  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  giving  them 
very  much  the  appearance  of  traditional  highway- 
men. 

Tony  was  anything  but  a  coward;  he  was  not 
afraid  now,  but  he  was  very  wretched.  He  gave  a 
miserable  little  laugh.    ^^I'm  almost  all  in,"  he  said. 

^'Have  a  drink,"  said  Warren,  proffering  the 
bottle. 
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*'Take  that  stuff  away — I'll  have  nothing." 

^^Oh,  beg  pardon/'  the  sophomore  sneered;  **we 
forget,  fellows,  the  freshman  is  in  training.  He's 
got  to  play  in  the  Yale  game  to-morrow — or  rather 
this  afternoon,  I  should  say." 

^^Well,  if  he  won't  drink,"  said  the  other,  '^so 
much  the  worse  for  him." 

*'Look  here,  freshman,"  said  Warren,  *^I'm 
blamed  sorry  about  this  business.  We  meant  to 
haze  you  because  you  are  as  fresh  as  paint;  but 
you've  put  yourself  and  us  in  the  devil  of  a  hole  by 
wrenching  your  ankle.  We  are  going  to  leave  you 
here,  and  let  you  make  your  way  back  to  Princeton 
as  best  you  can.  There's  a  farm-house  down  the 
road  a  mile  or  so,  and  you  can  reach  it  without  much 
effort.  You  will  get  back  eventually,  and  I'm  think- 
ing you'll  be  wise  if  you  don't  get  back  before  the 
game.  Whenever  you  do  get  back,  the  less  you  say 
about  this  night's  work  the  better.  If  it's  any  satis- 
faction to  you,  I'll  tell  you  I'm  not  proud  of  the  part 

I'm  playin'.     But  self-preservation,  you  know 

Here 's  a  blanket  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  Make  the 
best  of  it." 

Tony  bit  his  lips  and  then  thrust  his  tongue  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  held  it  tight.  He  could  blurt 
out  with  rage,  pain  and  bitter  disappointment;  he 
could  be  silent.  He  made  no  answer,  and  at  last  his 
captors  clambered  into  the  wagon  and  drove  off. 
For  half  a  mile  down  the  road  he  could  hear  them 
shouting  and  talking.  When  the  sounds  had  died 
away,  and  he  was  left  by  the  roadside  alone,  he 
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dropped  his  head,  and  burst  into  an  uncontrollable 
fit  of  crying.  At  last  he  stopped  sobbing  and  began 
to  give  his  attention  to  the  task  of  securing  his  re- 
lease. It  took  him  nearly  an  hour  to  work  his  hands 
loose  and  after  that  to  undo  the  knots  of  the  ropes 
that  were  tied  tightly  about  his  ankles.  But  at 
length  he  was  free.  He  was  suffering  keenly  from 
his  wrenched  ankle  and  the  cuts  in  his  wrists,  and 
he  was  stiff  and  sore  from  the  jolting  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  bed  of  the  wagon. 

He  looked  about  him.  The  road  on  which  he  was 
standing  was  a  narrow,  little-traveled  lane,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  a  thick  forest.  It  was  cold,  deso- 
late and  lonely.  He  stumbled  along,  dragging  the 
blanket  after  him,  till  he  came  to  more  open  country. 
But  this  was  almost  as  desolate ;  it  was  hilly,  rocky 
land,  covered  by  a  sparse  growth  of  stunted  pines ; 
the  soil  was  sandy;  there  was  not  a  house  in  sight, 
nor  a  light  save  that  of  the  stars. 

The  boy  was  worn  out ;  despairing  of  getting  any- 
where in  such  darkness,  he  decided  to  wait  for  the 
dawn  which  he  calculated  could  not  be  more  than 
three  or  four  hours  off.  He  found  a  soft  spot  cov- 
ered with  pine  needles  and  leaves,  wrapped  himself 
in  the  blanket,  and  lay  down.  In  ten  minutes  he  was 
sound  asleep,  absolutely  exhausted  by  the  expe- 
riences of  the  night. 

When  he  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  into  his  face 
out  of  a  cloudless  sky.  It  was  frosty  and  bracing. 
His  first  thought  was  one  of  joy: — *^This  is  the 
day  of  the  game!^' — the  next  instant  he  gave  a 
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groan  as  the  realization  of  his  position  came  over 
him.  His  ankle  was  swollen  and  painful,  but  as 
he  got  up  and  tried  to  walk  on  it,  to  his  relief,  he 
discovered  that  the  injury  was  not  as  bad  as  he 
had  feared.  He  had  no  idea  where  he  was,  but  sur- 
mised that  he  must  be  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  from  Princeton,  and  doubtless  in  a  remote 
district  of  the  country.  They  had  done  the  job 
well.  Nevertheless  he  determined  to  get  back  to 
Princeton  that  morning  if  possible,  and  report  on 
the  field  that  afternoon  even  though  he  were  unfit 
to  play. 

Tony  threw  the  blanket  away,  and  limped  off  in 
the  direction  from  which  they  had  come  last  night. 
By  and  by  he  came  to  a  brook  in  which  he  bathed 
his  face  and  hands,  and  this  somewhat  refreshed 
him.  He  was  intensely  hungry,  and  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  for  a  house.  He  walked  possibly  a  couple 
of  miles  before  he  saw  a  sign  of  human  habitation. 
The  country,  however,  became  less  desolate,  the 
stunted  pine  growth  gave  way  to  open  meadows,  and 
at  last  from  the  top  of  a  hill  he  saw  some  houses  on 
the  road  ahead  of  him. 

He  stopped  at  one  of  these,  evidently  the  habita- 
tion of  a  poor  farmer,  explained  his  situation  as  well 
as  possible  to  the  suspicious  countryman,  and 
begged  a  bite  to  eat  and  to  be  set  upon  the  road  to 
Princeton. 

**Well,  naow,  I  never  heard  o*  Princeton,'^  said 
the  man,  ^'but  you're  welcome  to  a  bit  of  bread  and 
some  milk.'^ 
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* '  Thank  you  for  that.  Tell  me  then,  where  is  the 
nearest  railroad?'* 

^'Well,  I  guess  the  nearest  train  be  about  New 
Brunswick. ' ' 

^^And  how  far  is  that?'' 

^*Ten  miles  as  the  crow  flies;  maybe  fifteen  by 
road. ' ' 

By  good  luck  Tony  had  found  a  dollar  or  more  in 
loose  change  in  his  pocket. 

' '  Think  you  could  drive  me  over  there  ?  I  '11  give 
you  a  dollar;  I'll  send  you  more,  but  that's  all  I 
have  now. ' ' 

The  man  considered.  '  *  Seems  how  as  I  might,  in 
an  hour  or  so,  after  I  've  done  the  chores. ' ' 

The  bargain  was  made,  and  Tony  entered  the 
house  and  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table,  where  the 
farmer's  wife  served  him  a  great  bowl  of  porridge, 
a  hunk  of  stale  black  bread,  and  a  pitcher  of  fresh 
milk.  Nothing,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  ever  tasted 
so  good. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before  they  started  in  the 
farmer's  dilapidated  buggy,  and  eleven  when  they 
drew  up  at  the  railroad  station  at  New  Brunswick, 
twenty  miles  from  Princeton  on  the  main  line. 
There  was  no  train  until  half -past  twelve,  and  to  his 
chagrin  Deering  found  that  he  had  not  enough 
money  to  purchase  a  ticket.  He  paid  the  man, 
thanked  him,  and  promised  to  send  him  more ;  then 
he  wandered  about  the  town,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
borrowing  the  necessary  amount  from  a  clerk  in  a 
drug  store. 
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He  found  the  train  crowded  with  people  coming 
from  New  York  to  see  the  game,  and  in  his  sweater, 
dirty  trousers  and  muddy  boots,  he  felt  like  a  tramp. 
He  hid  himself  behind  a  newspaper  in  a  corner  of 
the  smoking  car.  The  old  grads,  making  merry  on 
their  holiday,  would  have  been  astonished  had 
they  been  told  that  the  shabby  individual  by  the 
water-cooler  was  Princeton's  star  freshman  end 
whom  they  were  hoping  to  see  do  great  things  that 
day  against  Yale.  It  was  half -past  one  when  the 
train  reached  Princeton. 


vn 


Deering  was  in  a  quandary  when  he  reached 
Princeton.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
play  football;  indeed  there  was  scarcely  time  for 
him  to  get  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Athletic 
Field  before  the  game  was  called.  He  was  dirty, 
lame,  weary,  hungry;  but  there  was  nothing  for 
it,  he  felt,  but  to  report,  briefly  state  the  fact  of  his 
condition,  and  make  such  explanation  of  it  to  Sandy 
as  he  could  afterwards.  More  and  more  he  blamed 
himself  bitterly  for  not  having  heeded  Innes '  advice, 
for  having  been  beguiled  out  of  his  room  on  such  a 
flimsy  pretext;  in  the  sober  light  of  the  day  the 
temptation  and  the  impulse  of  the  night  before  were 
incomprehensible  to  him.  It  now  seemed  such  a 
clumsy  and  obvious  ruse  that  the  veriest  fool  would 
have  seen  through  it. 

He  chewed  the  cud  of  these  unpleasant  thoughts 
as  the  train  puffed  up  from  the  Junction.  Before 
it  stopped  he  had  jumped  out  upon  the  station  plat- 
form. Paying  no  attention  to  the  surprised  greet- 
ings of  two  or  three  acquaintances  who  were  there, 
he  threw  himself  into  a  hack  and  bade  the  cabman 
drive  him  to  the  Varsity  Field  at  breakneck  speed. 

It  was  ten  minutes  of  two  when  he  went  'through 
the  gate  of  the  athletic  grounds,  jostling  people  right 
and  left.    The  Princeton  team  had  just  appeared  on 
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the  field  and  was  being  greeted  with  thunderous 
applause  from  the  spectators  on  the  bleachers.  He 
got  to  the  Field  House,  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and 
in  less  than  five  minutes  was  in  football  togs  and  out 
on  gridiron. 

He  thought  nothing  of  the  splendid  scene  before 
him  that  would  have  inspired  any  boy  about  to  play 
in  his  first  big  game  and  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  thrilled  Deering  to  the 
depths.  Tier  after  tier  of  bleachers  rose  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  field,  upon  which  some  fifteen  thousand 
spectators  were  massed.  In  the  center  of  the  west 
stand  was  the  Princeton  undergraduate  cheering 
section,  a  thousand  strong,  all  the  boys  wearing 
enormous  yellow  chrysanthemums.  Their  feminine 
friends  and  sympathizers  in  the  neighboring  stands 
were  similarly  decorated,  in  contrast  to  the  great 
bouquets  of  violets  worn  by  the  girls  and  women  on 
the  opposite  stands  assigned  to  Yale. 

The  Princeton  players  were  standing  in  a  circle 
on  the  gridiron,  tossing  the  ball  from  one  to 
another ;  the  Yale  team  had  just  appeared  out  of  the 
University  Club  house,  and  the  long  locomotive 
cheers  with  **Yale,  Yale,  Yale!^'  tacked  on  to  the 
end  were  ringing  across  the  field. 

Deering  waited  for  a  pause  in  the  practice  before 
he  ran  up  to  report  to  Captain  Maclaren.  He  held 
his  hand  to  his  eyes  for  a  moment  to  shield  them 
from  the  bright  sunlight,  and  as  he  did  so  he  noticed 
that  it  was  still  covered  with  dried  blood:  then  he 
ran  forward. 
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Sandy  wheeled  the  instant  he  saw  him.  **You're 
late !  ^ '  he  cried  impatiently ;  and  then,  as  he  looked 
at  him  closely  and  saw  the  wretched  condition  the 
boy  was  in,  he  gave  an  exclamation.  ^^What  the 
devil  is  the  matter  with  youf 

Tony  winced  at  the  tone  of  Maclaren  's  voice.  His 
face  flamed,  then  grew  white.  He  shook  nervously 
as  he  replied,  ''Do  you  mind  stepping  aside  just  a 
minuter' 

Somewhat  unwillingly  Maclaren  left  the  circle  of 
players,  who  had  scarcely  noticed  Deering's  absence 
or  subsequent  arrival. 

''Well,  what  is  it?''  he  repeated  again.  "This  is 
no  time  to " 

"I  know,"  said  Tony.  "I  can't  explain  it  all 
now,  Sandy;  but  I  got  into  trouble  last  night.  I 
couldn't  get  here  a  second  before." 

"Got  into  trouble?  You  don't  mean  to  say 
you " 

"No,  no,  nothing  like  that.  It  wasn't  altogether 
my  fault.  It  was  in  part,  but — oh,  I  can't  explain  it 
now;  I  couldn't  get  here  before,  and  I  reckon  you 
see  that  I'm  in  rotten  shape." 

Maclaren  surveyed  him  contemptuously.  "I 
reckon  I  do,"  he  replied  at  last  in  accents  of  disgust. 
"Go  take  off  your  football  clothes;  you  won't  be 
needed  on  a  Princeton  field  for  some  time  to  come. ' ' 

"Sandy,  for  heaven's  sake  listen  a  moment;  I  can 
play  a  while  anyway:  I  won't  last  long.  Don't  kick 
me  off  like  this!" 

Maclaren  had  turned  away  and  whistled  to  Innes 
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who  was  on  the  side  lines.    Flash  came  running  up. 

^'You're  to  take  Deering's  place  at  right  end. 
Get  in  now." 

''Say,  what's  the  matter  with  Tony ?"  began 

Flash. 

''Take  your  place.  I  didn't  call  you  out  here  to 
ask  questions.    Get  off  the  field,  Deering." 

Tony  bowed  his  head  as  though  he  had  heard  a 
sentence  of  death.  His  lips  trembled,  and  then  he 
closed  them  like  a  steel  trap,  his  teeth  shutting 
viciously  on  his  tongue.  The  exquisite  pain  came 
almost  as  a  relief.  He  turned  and  ran  toward  the 
Field  House.  Not  once  did  he  look  back,  not  even 
when  he  heard  the  referee's  whistle  and  knew  that 
the  two  teams  were  running  out  to  their  places  on 
the  field.  As  he  dashed  out  of  sight  through  the 
door  of  the  club  house,  he  heard  the  great  roar  of 
Princeton  and  Yale  cheers  ring  out — then  again  the 
sharp  shrill  whistle:  the  game  was  on,  and  he — he 
was  disgraced  forever ! 

The  locker-rooms  were  deserted  when  Tony  en- 
tered them.  He  found  his  place  and  began  to  take 
off  his  clothes.  He  was  nervous  and  agitated  so 
that  his  fingers  seemed  all  thumbs.  He  was  shaking 
from  head  to  foot.  Suddenly  he  became  conscious 
of  the  cheering  on  the  field  without;  it  pierced  him 
like  a  knife.  He  listened  for  a  moment,  quivering 
with  excitement,  and  then,  just  as  he  was,  half- 
undressed,  he  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  buried  his 
face  in  his  arms,  and  sobbed  hysterically. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  lay  there;  but  at 
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length  the  paroxysm  passed,  and  he  rose,  finished 
undressing,  and  took  a  shower,  which  cooled  and 
refreshed  him,  and  helped  to  allay  his  excitement. 
He  found  clothes  in  his  locker  and  dressed,  put  an 
elastic  brace  around  his  sore  ankle  and  then  went 
out  on  to  the  porch  of  the  Field  House. 

Some  of  the  trainers  and  servants  belonging  to 
the  University  Club  were  standing  there,  watching 
the  game.  They  looked  at  him  curiously  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  fortunately  their  attention  was  imme- 
diately diverted  to  the  exciting  contest  on  the 
gridiron  below  and  they  paid  no  further  attention 
to  the  newcomer. 

The  ball  was  well  in  Princeton  territory  and  the 
Yale  team  were  making  substantial  gains  after  each 
smashing  play. 

^'What's  the  score f  Tony  asked  of  one  of  the 
men. 

^'Six  to  nothing,  favor  of  Yale.  They  made  a 
touchdown  round  right  end.  Clavering  kicked  the 
goal. ' ' 

^' Where  have  you  beenT'  asked  Waters,  an  as- 
sistant trainer,  when  in  an  interval  he  happened  to 
notice  Deering. 

^'I? — oh,  I  was  called  away  ...  I  couldn't  play. 
Look ! "  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
scrimmage  after  the  next  play;  **theyVe  fumbled: 
by  Jove!  Sandy's  got  the  ball!'* 

He  was  right.  There  had  been  a  fumble,  and  in 
the  melee  that  followed  it  was  discovered,  after  the 
players  had  been  pulled  away,  that  Maclaren  had 
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fallen  on  the  ball.  The  referee  was  excitedly 
waving  to  the  linesmen  to  reverse  their  positions, 
and  calling  out  in  a  shrill  voice,  ^^Princeton's  ball; 
first  down/' 

Sandy,  who  played  full-back,  dropped  back  for  a 
kick  as  soon  as  the  teams  lined  up,  and  to  the  intense 
relief  of  the  Princeton  supporters  he  sent  the  oval 
twirling  down  to  the  Yale  twenty-five  yard  line. 
The  Yale  back  made  a  poor  catch,  muffed  the  ball, 
so  that  it  rolled  fifteen  yards  nearer  his  goal  before 
he  fell  on  it  with  Flash  Innes  on  top  of  him.  Then 
followed  an  exchange  of  punts,  by  which  Yale  made 
material  gains.  The  Princeton  ends  were  not  equal 
to  their  task.  But  time  for  the  half  was  called 
before  another  score  was  made. 

As  the  teams  trotted  off  to  their  respective 
quarters,  Tony  slipped  into  the  club  house,  ran  up 
stairs,  and  waited  securely  in  a  bedroom  until  the 
intermission  was  over.  He  did  not  want  to  be  seen, 
but  he  could  not  tear  himself  away  from  the  field 
while  the  game  was  going  on. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  interval  the 
two  teams  reappeared  on  the  field,  the  referee  blew 
his  whistle,  the  undergraduates  began  to  cheer  and 
the  game  was  resumed.  Presently  Tony  took  up  his 
stand  again  on  the  club  house  porch. 

In  the  second  half,  encouraged  by  their  score  and 
by  their  obvious  superiority  in  running  back  kicks, 
Yale  played  a  more  aggressive  game.  Her  policy 
was  to  keep  the  ball  well  within  Princeton  territory 
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by  kicking,  and  then  to  smash  the  line.  Here  was 
the  battle  royal.  Time  and  time  again  Princeton 
held  for  downs  when  she  was  in  danger  of  being 
scored  against,  and  kicked  off  to  temporary  safety. 
But  not  once  did  she  seem  to  have  a  chance  for 
scoring,  and  the  game  was  telling  on  the  Princeton 
players;  several  had  been  laid  out  and  substitutes 
put  in  their  places.  Kit  Wilson  was  now  in  the 
game.  Twice  Sandy  himself  had  been  hurt,  but  not 
seriously  enough  to  keep  him  from  returning  to  the 
play.  The  Yale  players,  on  the  contrary,  were  in 
prime  condition.  Clavering,  Deering^s  old  fellow- 
player  at  Deal,  was  a  tower  of  strength. 

Suddenly  Tony  gave  an  exclamation.  Yale  held 
the  ball  on  the  Princeton  thirty-yard  line.  It  had 
been  snapped  back  by  the  center  and  passed  on  to 
Clavering,  who  was  playing  left  half.  He  started 
left,  dodged,  whirled  around  instantaneously  and 
was  off  like  lightning  around  right  end.  Deering 
jumped  onto  the  railing  of  the  porch  the  better  to 
see  the  play.  It  had  taken  Princeton  by  surprise; 
Flash  saw  the  trick, — ^but  too  late;  as  he  dived  for 
a  tackle  his  hands  slid  helplessly  off  Clavering 's 
heels.  Maclaren  then  was  after  him;  tackled,  but 
got  nothing  more  than  Clavering 's  jersey,  for  the 
Yale  runner  wrenched  himself  free;  the  jersey  was 
ripped  from  his  back,  but  he  staggered  forward  and 
fell  behind  Princeton's  goal  line. 

A  tremendous  cheer  went  up  from  the  Yale  stands 
and  continued  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  except  for  a 
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breathless  moment  when  Clavering  calmly  aimed, 
and  then  accurately  and  easily  kicked  the  goal.  The 
score  was  twelve  to  nothing  in  favor  of  Yale. 

The  game  went  on.  Once  Maclaren  made  a  run 
for  thirty  yards  to  a  point  near  Yale's  forty-yard 
line;  from  here  Larry  Cummings  tried  for  a  field 
goal,  but  the  angle  was  bad,  and  the  ball  went  wide 
of  the  mark.  There  was  a  fresh  kick-off,  when  sud- 
denly the  time-keeper's  whistle  blew  and  the  game 
was  over. 

The  teams  got  together,  gave  their  short  perfunc- 
tory cheers  and  scattered  to  the  dressing-rooms. 
The  field  was  flooded  with  a  mass  of  blue-waving  fig- 
ures, cheering,  shouting,  throwing  aloft  their  hats, 
flags  and  bouquets;  but  the  Princeton  people  kept 
their  places,  and  above  the  din  rose  the  strains  of 
^'Old  Nassau.''  At  last  the  song  conquered,  hush- 
ing into  reverent  respect  even  the  exultant  joy  of  the 
Yale  crowd ;  ten  thousand  people  stood  and  listened 
bare-headed  to  that  fine  old  song,  never  more  splen- 
did than  when  in  that  hour  of  defeat  it  proclaimed 
an  unquenchable  loyalty  and  an  undimmed  faith. 

Absorbed  by  the  emotion  of  the  scene,  Deering 
forgot  where  he  was  and  under  what  circumstances 
he  was  there.  The  Princeton  team  were  almost  at 
foot  of  the  porch  steps  just  beneath  him.  They  did 
not  notice  him;  and  as  he  started  to  slip  away,  he 
saw  that  Maclaren  was  looking  up,  and  their  eyes 
met.  Sandy's  face  was  haggard  and  covered  with 
dirt,  and  blood  had  trickled  down  from  a  wound 
over  his  temple.    As  his  glance  encountered  Deer- 
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ing's,  he  dropped  his  eyes  and  passed  on  into  the 
Field  House  without  a  sign  of  recognition. 

With  a  sinking  heart  Tony  turned  away.  He 
hurried  painfully  across  the  field,  down  Williams 
street,  and  back  of  the  Chapel  to  Clive.  There  he 
locked  himself  in  his  bedroom,  threw  himself  on  his 
bed  and  tried  to  think  out  the  meaning  of  all  that 
he  had  gone  through  during  the  last  twenty-four 
hours.  But  it  was  too  much  for  him.  He  was  tired, 
overwrought,  exhausted;  and  sleep  came  mercifully 
to  his  relief. 
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By  nightfall  on  the  day  of  the  Yale  game  Prince- 
ton was  a  gloomy  place.  Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  in 
the  world  less  attractive  for  temporary  residence 
than  a  college  town  the  night  after  a  great  defeat  at 
football.  The  Yale  crowds  had  poured  out  of  town 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  on  special  trains, 
the  wiser  ones  to  celebrate  their  victory  at  New 
Haven,  the  more  foolish,  we  fear,  to  take  their  jolli- 
fication en  route  in  New  York.  Some  of  the  more 
self-conscionsly  "  sporty '^  Princeton  students,  pro- 
fessing their  inability  to  stand  the  gloom,  departed 
in  the  wake  of  the  visitors  to  the  metropolis  or  or- 
ganized expeditions  to  Trenton,  in  either  of  which 
places  it  may  be  inferred  they  proceeded  to  drown 
their  sorrows  in  the  manner  which  a  minority-  of 
our  count r^Tuen  regard  as  an  inevitable  experience 
of  college  days. 

The  players  of  the  Princeton  team  gathered  about 
seven  o  'clock  for  a  rather  lugubrious  banquet  at  the 
Princeton  Inn;  there  they  broke  training, — mildly 
enough  to  be  sure,  consoled  each  other  as  best  they 
might,  and  listened  with  what  amiability  they  could 
to  the  speeches  of  coaches  and  old  grads  who  ex- 
pounded various  theories  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
defeat.    They  pledged  each  other  and  the  college  in 
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mildly-clieering  beverages,  renewed  their  vows  of 
loyalty  by  singing  ^'Old  Nassau"  again  and  again, 
and  were  devoutly  glad  that  there  had  foregathered 
with  them  such  an  old  grad  as  Carmody  Tyke,  per- 
haps the  most  justly  popular  of  alumni  after-dinner 
speakers,  who  by  virtue  of  the  flow  of  his  irresistible 
spirits  and  wit,  eventually  coaxed  them  into  fairly 
good  humor,  and  persuaded  them  by  means  of  a 
hundred  capital  stories  of  the  good  old  times  that 
all  was  not  lost  though  the  game  was,  and  that  the 
bottom  had  not  yet  entirely  fallen  out  of  the 
universe. 

But  to  poor  Sandy  Maclaren,  who  looked  very 
handsome  despite  the  bandage  around  his  damaged 
head,  it  seemed  very  much  as  though  it  had.  He 
had  been  a  great  football  player,  on  the  Varsity 
since  his  freshman  year,  and  for  two  seasons  one  of 
the  most  popular  captains  that  had  ever  led  a 
Princeton  team  to  victory.  His  eleven  had  won  by  a 
big  score  a  year  ago,  so  that  naturally  he  had  been 
ambitious  to  leave  behind  him  an  unbroken  record. 
With  the  exception  of  Cummings  and  one  or  two 
others,  the  rest  of  the  players  were  not  to  graduate 
the  next  June,  so  they  would  have  a  chance  to  re- 
trieve the  defeat;  but  for  Sandy  it  was  the  last  big 
game  of  his  college  career,  his  last  appearance 
before  his  Princeton  public  as  an  athlete.  College, 
he  supposed,  would  go  on  duly,  and  there  would  be 
something  for  him  out  in  '^the  wide  wide  world''; 
but  as  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  great  table  in  the 
grill-room  of  the  Inn  and  listened  to  the  talk  and 
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the  stories,  and  tried  to  join  in  the  songs  and  now 
and  then  to  take  a  draught  from  the  tankard  of  beer 
before  him,  it  was  hard  to  see  things  in  a  right  pro- 
portion. He  wondered  sadly  if  he  should  ever  smile 
again,  and  even  before  his  wonder  ceased  he  caught 
himself,  with  a  pang,  laughing  heartily  at  one  of  the 
merry  sallies  of  Carmody  Tyke. 

But  in  this  defeat  there  was  a  deeper  sting*  f or 
Maclaren  than  just  the  awful  fact  that  his  team  had 
been  beaten  by  Yale, — honestly  and  fairly  beaten,  of 
course.  Sandy  gloomily  recalled  that  the  substan- 
tial gains — the  telling  scores — had  been  made 
around  right  end,  where  he  had  been  forced  to  put 
an  inferior  player  as  substitute  for  one  who,  he  had 
believed,  would  have  so  strengthened  the  line  that 
the  score  would  have  been  very  different.  Yale  had 
been  the  stronger  and  had  deserved  the  victory ;  but 
Maclaren  kept  repeating  to  himself  that  his  team 
had  been  unexpectedly  crippled  from  the  first 
line-up.  He  had  counted  heavily  on  Deering  at  end. 
He  had  watched  the  boy  play  at  school,  followed  his 
career  there  after  his  own  departure,  trained  him 
during  all  the  long,  hard  practice  of  the  fall  at  col- 
lege, and  had  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  he 
and  the  coaches  had  been  right  in  putting  him  in  at 
end,  freshman  though  he  was;  and  then  had  come 
the  boy's  disastrous  failure.  Had  it  been  any  other 
member  of  the  team,  it  would  have  been  a  blow ;  but 
that  it  should  be  Deering,  whom  Sandy  had  so  spe- 
cially sponsored,  at  first  against  the  coaches'  better 
judgment,  seemed  a  calamity.    And  back  of  all  that 
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was  his  deep  personal  humiliation  that  he  should 
have  been  so  served  by  a  friend.  For  Maclaren 
loved  this  boy, — how  deeply  he  had  not  realized 
nntil  this  night,  as  he  sat  amidst  the  smoke  and 
gloom  and  factitious  noises  of  the  grill-room  and 
thought  of  him.  More  than  the  disappointment  at 
losing  the  game,  more  than  the  chagrin  at  such  a 
dismal  ending  to  his  own  leadership,  he  was  hurt 
and  sore  that  a  friend  like  Deering  had  failed  him. 
He  asked  himself  over  and  over  again  if  he  had 
been  wise  in  not  trying  Deering  for  a  while  in  the 
first  half  despite  his  condition.  But  no,  there  had 
been  no  doubt  as  to  the  bad  shape  the  boy  was  in, 
and  for  this,  inexplicable  as  it  seemed,  Maclaren 
could  imagine  but  one  cause.  Deering  had  lost  his 
head,  broken  training,  and  gone  the  pace  for  one 
wild  night.  Good  Lord!  to  think  of  it — Deering! 
The  sweat  stood  out  on  Sandy's  brow.  Then  a  fresh 
wave  of  anger  swept  over  him  at  the  boy's  wanton 
selfishness. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  toastmaster  calling  on  him 
for  a  speech.  He  sought  to  get  a  grip  on  himself, 
and  rose  and  faced  the  company;  he  mopped  his 
brow,  in  what  seemed  to  him  a  vain  effort  to  gather 
his  wits,  as  he  glanced  about  at  the  upturned  faces, 
some  over-flushed,  but  all  kindly,  sympathetic,  and 
loyal  to  him. 

^  ^  I  don 't  know  what  to  say, ' '  he  began.  ^  ^  I  wish 
more  than  anything  else  to-night  that  I  could  just  be 
forgotten.  I  appreciate  a  lot,  and  I  know  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team  do,  the  loyalty,  the  consideration 
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that  all  you  people,  alumni  and  under-graduates, 
have  shown  us,  are  showing  us  now.  ...  It  has 
been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  us,  for  we  fully  ex- 
pected to  win.  I  think  now  things  might  have  been 
different  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  at  the 
last  minute  I  was  unexpectedly  obliged  to  change 
the  line-up.  Every  fellow  on  the  team  did  his  best, 
but  when  we  went  on  the  field  we  simply  were  not 
the  equal  of  the  team  we  had  to  play  against.'' 

**What  was  the  matter  with  Deeringl"  some  one 
asked. 

^'I  don't  know,"  Sandy  replied;  ''I  really  don't. 
Something  happened  to  him.  He  couldn't  play 
.  .  .  I  couldn't  let  him  play.  I  haven't  seen  him 
since  the  game.  Well,  there  is  not  much  to  say: 
we  lost,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  I  am  gratified 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  loyal  support 
you  have  given.  And  that  is  the  blessed  thing 
about  going  to  college  here, — win  or  lose,  we're 
Princeton  men,  as  loyal  to  team  and  college  in  de- 
feat as  in  victory." 

There  was  applause  a-plenty,  and  then  some  rous- 
ing cheers,  and  ''Old  Nassau"  again,  and  more 
speeches  that  made  Sandy  feel  very  humble  but 
very,  very  grateful.  And  at  last  they  broke  up; 
there  was  a  chorus  of  good-nights,  and  he  hurried 
out  ahead  of  the  crowd  with  Larry  Cummings. 

Just  outside  the  Inn  they  met  Kit  Wilson  and 
Jimmie  Lawrence.  They  were  evidently  waiting 
for  Sandy,  for  they  joined  him  at  once,  and  in  ex- 
cited voices  began  to  ask  him  about  Deering. 
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'*What  happened,  Sandy?  For  goodness'  sake, 
let  us  on!'' 

^^ Don't  you  know?"  asked  Maclaren  wearily, 
turning  aside  with  them  for  a  moment  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  on  the  lawn. 

^'No,  not  a  blamed  thing.  I  thought  I  saw  Tony 
on  the  field,"  said  Kit,  ^^but  he  wasn't  in  the  game, 
and  we  haven't  seen  him  since.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  rumors  going  about,  so  we  thought  we  would 
make  for  headquarters." 

^^Well,"  said  Sandy,  ''I  dare  say  he's  skipped; 
and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  has. ' ' 

^^What  the  deuce  happened?"  cried  Jimmie  im- 
patiently. 

^^Why,  he  turned  up  on  the  field  about  five  min- 
utes late,  and  in  such  rotten  condition  that  I  ordered 
him  off." 

^'  ^Rotten  condition' — what  d'you  mean?" 

^^  Just  what  I  say — he  was  all  in :  battered :  bunged 
up.  God  knows — I  suppose  he  had  been  off  on  a 
drunk. ' ' 

*'Tony  drunk?  you're  crazy  to  say  it!  He  never 
touches  a  drop,  training  or  not.  He  was  in  bed  last 
night  at  half -past  nine." 

'^Well,  he  didn't  stay  there,  I  guess.  Was  he 
there  this  morning?"  asked  Sandy. 

''No;  but  of  course  he  only  got  up  early.  He's 
always  restless  before  a  big  game." 

"Lawrence,"  interrupted  Maclaren  sternly,  ''do 
you  suppose  for  a  second  that  I  would  hint  at  any- 
thing that  wasn't  practically  certain?    I  don't  know 
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where  Deering  was  last  night  nor  what  he  did;  but 
at  two  o  'clock  to-day  he  was  as  unfit  to  play  football 
as  anybody  could  be.  What's  more,  he  practically 
acknowledged  the  cause  of  his  condition." 

'^I  don't  believe  it,"  cried  Lawrence.  ^'I  believe 
you,  of  course,  Sandy:  I  mean  there  must  be — I 
hnow  there's  some  explanation !  It's  just  downright 
impossible  that  Tony  could  have  been  drinking  last 
night ;  it  isn  't  in  him  to  do  a  thing  like  that. ' ' 

*^Well,  I  hope  there  is  an  explanation — I  hope 
there  is ;  but  I  can 't  imagine  any,  rack  my  brains  as 
I  will.  Do  you  suppose  it  hasn't  cut  me  up  just 
about  as  much  as  losing  the  game  itself?" 

**Yes,  I  guess  it  has.  But  you'll  see  Tony,  won't 
you?" 

< '  Why,  yes,  if  he  comes  to  me.  But  sorry  as  I  am 
to  say  it,  I  am  afraid  I'm  done  with  Deering  for 
good.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  you  will  find  he 
has  queered  himself  pretty  conclusively  with  the 
whole  college.  But  I  am  tired  out;  I  must  get  to 
bed.  Thanks,  Kit,  old  man,"  he  added,  putting  his 
hand  on  Wilson's  shoulder  for  a  moment;  *^you  did 
your  part  all  right  today,  but  fate  was  against  us. 
Better  luck  to  you  next  year." 

Kit  and  Jimmie  turned  away  without  a  reply. 
Sandy  took  Cummings '  arm  and  walked  off  with  him 
across  the  Inn  lawn  to  avoid  the  crowd  that  was 
now  pouring  out  of  the  grill-room. 

The  two  freshmen  waited  a  few  moments  in  the 
shadow  where  they  had  been  talking. 
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*'Well,  what  do  you  make  of  itT'  asked  Jimmie 
at  last. 

^ '  I  'm  blamed  if  I  know.  Where  the  deuce  do  you 
suppose  Tony  isT^ 

^^I'll  wager  my  life  on  one  thing,  and  that  is,  he 
hasn^t  skipped,  as  Sandy  said.  Tony  will  stay  and 
face  the  music  whether  he  was  in  the  right  or  in  the 
wrong. ' ' 

**Do  you  think  he  could  be  in  the  wrong  T'  asked 
Kit,  a  little  shamefacedly. 

^*By  Jove,  Wilson,  you  have  known  Tony  Deering 
for  five  years;  now  do  you  think  it  possible,  yes, 
possible — that  the  night  before  the  Yale  game  he 
went  out  and  got  piffed  for  the  first  time  in  his 
lifer' 

^'No — yes,  of  course,  it's  ^possible,'  though  it 
ain't  likely.  But  he  may  have  gone  off  his  nut  some 
way.  You  know  he's  told  us  about  his  father — how 
he's  hinted  about  his  going  off  once  in  a  while  on 
tremendous  sprees " 

^*Well,  maybe  he  has;  but  that's  just  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Tony  himself  would  never  do  it." 

^*It  might  be  in  the  blood." 

'^Oh,  piffle!  Something  happened:  I  don't  know 
what:  but  for  heaven's  sake  cut  out  that  sort  of 
talk.  It's  impossible,  I  tell  you.  I  swear  I  wouldn't 
believe  it,  if  Tony  himself  said  so :  I'd  believe  he  was 
lying  in  a  darn  fool  way  to  save  somebody  else.  I  'm 
going  to  find  him  before  I  go  to  bed  to-night  if  I 
stay  up  till  morning.    You  go  on  to  the  rooms  and 
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wait  for  me  there,  and  for  goodness'  sake,  if  he 
does  get  back,  don't  let  him  go." 

*' Where  are  you  going?" 

*  ^  I  don 't  know  where,  but  I  'm  going  to  find  him. ' ' 

They  walked  across  the  lawn  to  College  Hall  and 
separated.  Kit  stopped  at  Bolton  and  persuaded 
Flash  Innes  to  go  to  Clive  and  spend  the  night  with 
him,  as  he  was  in  no  mood  to  loaf  around  his  room 
alone.    Jimmie  disappeared  down  College  Place. 

Flash  soon  told  Kit  of  the  encounter  between 
Sandy  and  Tony  on  the  field  at  the  beginning  of 
the  game. 

^^How  did  Tony  look!" 

*'Well,"  said  Innes  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
*^he  looked  pretty  much  as  if  he  had  been  out  all 
night  on  a  bat." 

'^That's  what  Sandy  said;  that's  what  Sandy  be- 
lieves, though  Jim  swears  it's  impossible.  But,  by 
golly,  if  he  has,  it's  the  end  of  Tony  in  this  place! 
He's  queered  for  life." 

*^  No,  I  agree  with  Jim,  and  I  guess  I  have  a  pretty 
good  reason.  But  say,  anyway,  Tony  doesn't  drink, 
does  he?" 

^ '  Never  has,  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  his  father 
has  gone  otf  on  a  frightful  spree  every  now  and 
then  and  given  his  family  a  lot  of  trouble.  Tony 
hates  the  stuff  because  of  that;  never  touches  a 
thing,  vacation  or  otherwise,  not  even  at  dinner  at 
our  house  at  home.    He's  afraid  of  it." 

^^Well,  I'll  bet  he  didn't  get  any  liquor  last  night 
unless  somebody  poured  it  down  his  throat.    I  guess 
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he  was  hazed  half  to  death. '^  And  Flash  told  his 
story  of  the  two  notes  and  of  Deering's  temptation 
to  keep  the  appointment. 

^'That's  the  ticket,  all  right;  though  it^s  darned 
unlikely  that  any  soph  would  have  hazed  him  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  him  out  of  the  game. ' '  They  had 
reached  Clive,  where  they  sat  about  for  an  hour  or 
more  and  discussed  the  situation ;  there  was  no  sign 
of  Tony  or  Jim. 

In  the  meanwhile  Lawrence  wandered  up  and 
down  the  campus  and  the  streets  of  the  town.  Both 
had  been  deserted  fairly  early,  as  the  general  gloom 
was  not  conducive  to  a  prolonged  celebration.  There 
were  only  a  few  lights  showing  from  college  win- 
dows, and  occasionally  a  song  or  a  bit  of  noisy  con- 
versation would  ring  out  as  some  party  of  strag- 
glers found  the  way  to  their  rooms.  About  mid- 
night, Jimmie  was  tempted  to  give  up  his  search, 
and  he  decided  he  would  go  back  to  Clive  at  any 
rate  and  see  if  Tony  had  turned  up. 

When  he  reached  the  terrace  upon  which  Clive 
Hall  was  built,  instead  of  entering  the  courtyard  at 
once  he  walked  around  the  terrace  below  the  win- 
dows of  Paradise  Alley,  whence  he  meant  to  call  up 
to  Wilson  and  ask  for  news.  He  paused  for  a 
moment  before  shouting  and  swept  the  terrace  with 
a  keen  glance.  It  was  bright  starlight,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  could  see  a  dark  shadow  down  by  the 
clump  of  trees  at  the  head  of  the  woodland  alley 
through  Potter's  Woods.  With  a  throbbing  heart 
he  ran  down  the  slope.    Yes,  the  shadow  was  a  hu- 
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man  figure,  the  form  of  a  boy  who  stood  leaning  in 
a  disconsolate  attitude  against  the  trunk  of  a  great 
elm  tree  that  marked  the  entrance  of  the  woodland 
alley. 

Lawrence  quickened  his  pace  until  he  was  about 
twenty  feet  away ;  then  he  called  out  softly,  ^ '  Is  that 
you,  Tonyr' 

The  figure  turned  toward  him,  and  to  his  intense 
relief  he  heard  the  familiar  voice  answer  ^'Yes/' 

Tony  waited,  apparently  without  much  surprise, 
for  Jimmie  to  come  up  to  him. 

*  ^  Old  boy, ' '  said  Lawrence,  ^  ^  I  have  been  looking 
all  over  the  place  for  you.'* 

^^Have  you?''  asked  Deering  listlessly.  '^I'm 
sorry." 

Jimmie  slipped  his  arm  around  his  friend's 
shoulders.  ** Let's  sit  here  for  a  minute  or  so,  will 
you?"  he  said,  and  drew  Deering  down  by  his  side 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  that  lay  near.  Tony 
made  no  resistance  and  did  not  speak;  he  hardly 
seemed  himself,  nor  did  he  appear  to  notice  when 
Jimmie  took  hold  of  his  hand  and  held  it  as  they  sat 
there  in  silence. 

^^Tell  me,"  said  Lawrence  at  last;  **tell  me  all 
about  it.  I  know  very  little,  you  know.  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  ever  since  the  game." 

^'I  was  feeling  rotten,"  said  Tony  at  last  and 
slowly,  ^^and  I  went  down  to  the  rooms  and  fell 
asleep  on  my  bed.  I  reckon  I  must  have  slept  till 
nine  o'clock  or  thereabouts.    Then  I  came  out  here." 

**Well,  I  know  you  are  terribly  cut  up;  but  I  don't 
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know  why,  old  boy.  You  must  tell  me  just  what  it 
was.'' 

Deering  sighed.  Then  he  turned  suddenly  and 
shook  himself  free  of  Lawrence's  encircling  arm, 
and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

^^ What  do  they  say?" 

^^Who?" 

'^Everyone,  anyone.    What  do  they  think?" 

^* About  your  not  being  in  the  game?" 

*^Yes." 

*'Well,  they  don't  know.  ..." 

**0f  course  they  don't  know; — what  do  they 
think?    Have  you  seen  Maclaren?" 

*^Yes,  after  the  dinner  at  the  Inn,  for  a  minute  or 
so." 

**Well, — Maclaren — does  he  think  I  was  drunk 
last  night?" 

*^Look  here,  Tony  .  .  .  Sandy  doesn't  know  .  .  . 
how  can  he  know?    He  can't  help  sus " 

*^And  you?    Do  you  think  I  was  drunk?" 

^*I  know  you  weren't,"  answered  Jimmie  with 
prompt  loyalty. 

*^Well,  thank  God  for  that.  I  knew  you  wouldn't 
believe  that,  Jim.  You're  the  only  one  though  I  can 
count  on  through  thick  and  thin.  I  reckon,  though, 
you're  about  the  only  one  who'll  not  think  I  was." 
And  Tony  held  out  his  hand  which  Jimmie  grasped 
again. 

**Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Lawrence,  slipping  his 
arm  back  about  Tony's  shoulder. 

For  a  moment  or  so  Deering  could  not  speak. 
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Emotion  choked  him.  He  had  suffered  alone  so 
deeply  and  so  long  that  this  first  sympathy  over- 
came him.  ^^Well/'  he  said,  with  a  catch  in  his 
voice,  ^^it  wasn't  that,  of  course;  but  it  was  bad 
enough.  I  was  a  fool.  .  .  .  Some  sophomores  made 
a  date  with  me  for  last  night — to  meet  'em  right 
here.  At  first  I  was  going  to  keep  it,  but  Flash 
happened  to  be  with  me  when  I  got  their  note,  and 
he  talked  me  out  of  that.  But  when  after  I  had  been 
in  bed  for  half  an  hour  or  so — I  couldn't  sleep — 
some  one  came  and  whistled  under  my  windows.  I 
got  up  to  see  who  it  was.  He  said  he  was  a  fresh- 
man, and  that  Charlie  Gordon  was  down  here  under 
these  trees  and  wanted  me  to  help  him  out  of  some 
mess.  At  first  I  didn't  take  any  stock  in  it,  but  then, 
as  I  thought,  Charlie  gave  our  old  school  call  from 
here.  It  was  a  darn  fool  bait,  but  I  rose  to  it;  got 
some  things  on,  jumped  out  of  my  bedroom  window 
and  hiked  out  after  my  supposed  freshman.  They 
had  a  rope  stretched  across  these  trees  right  here, 
and  of  course  I  stumbled  over  it,  and  then  three  of 
'em  piled  on  top  of  me.  There  was  a  scrap  all  right, 
but  I  couldn't  do  anything  against  the  lot  of  'em, 
and  they  got  me  tied  and  bound,  carried  me  off 
through  the  woods  to  a  wagon  and  carted  me  off. 
I  guess  they  were  going  to  haze  me  all  right,  but  I 
wriggled  out  of  the  wagon  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  wrenched  my  ankle.  That  put  them  ir.  a  hole — 
because  they  knew  it  would  keep  me  out  of  the 
game,  so  they  drove  me  way  up  the  country.  It 
was  a  God-forsaken  bit  of  country  too,  fifteen  miles 
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from  New  Brunswick.  Well,  to  cut  the  story  short, 
I  finally  got  back  on  the  field  just  as  the  game 
was  about  to  be  called.  I  was  in  rotten  shape — 
Sandy  wouldn^t  listen  to  explanations — in  fact, 
there  wasn't  time  to  explain;  so  he  just  chucked 
me  then  and  there  and  ran  out  to  the  line-up.  I 
went  back  to  the  Field  House,  and  watched  the 
game  from  the  porch  there;  and  skipped  as  soon 
as  it  was  over.  ...  I  have  been  trying  to  think  it 
out  ever  since. '* 

Jimmie  breathed  a  righteous  oath.  *'Who  were 
theyT'  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

^*They  kept  themselves  masked  and  used  false 
names.    I  don 't  know.  *  * 

*'0h,  well,  I  guess  I  suspect  all  right.  It  was 
Chapin  and  his  gang.'' 

^^I  suppose  it  was.  I  think  it  was,  of  course.  He 
is  about  the  only  human  being  I  ever  knew  that  I 
could  imagine  capable  of  such  a  thing.  I  don't 
know,  however;  I  only  feel  certain." 

*^No  evidence?" 

**Not  a  shred,  really.  If  Chapin  was  along  he 
didn't  speak  but  a  few  times,  and  then  in  a  queer 
voice  that  I  couldn  't  be  sure  of.  The  fellow  who  pre- 
tended to  be  a  freshman  they  called  Warren,  but 
they  slipped  up  once  or  twice  and  almost  called  him 
'Booze.'  That's  what  put  me  on.  I  suppose  he  is 
Booze  WiUis." 

''You  haven't  seen  any  of  'em  today?" 

"No." 

"Well,  of  course  Sandy  has  got  to  know  about  it." 
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**Yes,  I  suppose  he  has — though  I  thought 
Sandy  knew  me  well  enough  not  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  been  off  on  a  bat.  It  was  dead 
wrong,  I  know,  to  go  out  under  any  pretext;  but  I 
shan't  soon  get  over  Sandy's  thinking  me  capable  of 
deliberately  getting  drunk  the  night  before  the 
game/' 

^ '  And  the  college  has  got  to  know, ' '  went  on  Jim- 
mie,  unheeding  Tony's  last  remark. 

^ '  How  can  it  ?  That  is  what  has  been  driving  me 
nearly  crazy  to-night.  I  haven't  any  proof  of  my 
story;  Chapin  and  Willis  would  deny  it.  And  on 
the  face  of  it,  it's  a  darn  sight  more  likely  that  a 
kid  like  me  would  lose  his  head  than  that  a  gang  of 
sophs  would  do  that  rotten  kind  of  hazing." 

^'The  college  knows  Chapin  played  one  mucker 
trick  on  you!" 

*'That  may  be,  but  they'd  be  apt  to  think  I  was 
faking  up  a  story  to  get  even  with  him  and  at  the 
same  time  clear  myself  from  what  I  suppose  is  a 
natural  suspicion.  ...  I  tell  you,  old  boy,  my  goose 
is  cooked  here.  I  have  been  tempted  all  this  even- 
ing to  chuck  the  whole  business. ' ' 

^'Oh,  well,"  said  Jimmie,  pressing  the  hand  in  his 
a  little  closer,  '^you  know  and  I  know  that  you  are 
not  going  to  do  that.  That's  what  you  thought  the 
time  Chapin  played  you  a  rotten  trick  at  school. ' ' 

*^Yes,  I  know." 

**Well,  you  didn't — you  never  meant  to.  I  know 
how  you  feel;  but  I  know  too  that  you're  no  more 
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capable  of  turning  tail  than  you  were  last  night  of 
going  out  and  getting  drunk.'' 

Tony  smiled  grimly,  ^^I'd  like  to,  just  the  same.'' 

*^It  will  come  right,  old  boy;  it's  got  to.  I  am 
going  to  tell  it  all  to  Sandy;  he'll  see  a  way." 

^'You  needn't  tell  him  my  suspicions.  That's  not 
quite  fair.    I've  got  no  evidence." 

**0h,  Sandy  will  suspect  just  as  I  did.  Come  on, 
let's  go  up  to  the  room;  Kit  will  be  having  a  fit. 
He's  been  waiting  there  for  a  couple  of  hours." 

They  rose  and  started  up  toward  Clive.  When 
they  reached  the  study  Kit  and  Flash  were  prepared 
to  give  Tony  a  noisy  welcome,  but  Deering  looked 
white  and  weary  and  Jimmie  saw  that  he  could  not 
stand  much  more. 

*^Shut  up,  you  jackass,"  he  said  to  Wilson. 
^'Tony's  about  all  in." 

^^Well,  was  it  hazing?"  insisted  Kit. 

^'Of  course. — Now,  cut  it,  Tonio,  and  get  to  bed. 
I  '11  explain  things  a  bit,  and  you  can  do  your  talking 
in  the  morning. 

Deering  smiled  a  little  painfully.  ^  ^  Well,  I  will, ' ' 
he  said,  '4f  you  fellows  don't  mind." 

^^I'm  blamed  sorry,  Tony " 

^  ^  I  know, ' '  said  Tony,  as  he  opened  the  door  into 
his  bedroom.  **We'll  talk  it  over  to-morrow.  I'm 
dead  to  the  world  now.  Good-night,  fellows," — and 
then  he  added,  as  he  closed  the  door,  **  Good-night, 
Jim." 

There  was  something,  a  tone,  an  accent,  in  Tony's 
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voice  as  he  bade  him  good-night  that  thrilled  Jim- 
mie's  loyal  heart.  It  was  this  *  ^  good-night, ' '  a  sym- 
bol as  it  were  of  the  deeper  intimacy  their  friend- 
ship had  taken  on  that  night,  that  he  was  to  re- 
member vividly  in  years  long  after  when  the  other 
incidents  of  this  day  had  become  blurred  and  dim. 


IX 


The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Deering  went  to 
Trinity  Church  in  the  morning  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do,  except  on  the  occasions  when  Jimmie 
dragged  him  to  the  college  chapel  to  hear  President 
Farquharson.  Unfortunately,  Sandy,  whom  he  met 
face  to  face  in  the  churchyard,  passed  him  with  a 
curt  nod.  This  increased  Tony's  self -consciousness 
and  somewhat  illogically  deepened  his  instinctive 
stubbornness.  He  realized  that  Maclaren  did  not 
know  the  cause  of  his  condition  the  day  before,  and 
he  resented  intensely  that  he  should  have  been 
judged  by  appearances.  Deering  was  not  yet  hum- 
ble enough  to  seek  to  clear  himself  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. At  Maclaren 's  cutting  recognition  he 
compressed  his  lips  and  decided  sharply  that  this 
made  any  advance  on  his  part  out  of  the  question. 

He  was  more  than  willing,  he  felt,  to  acknowledge 
his  fault  to  the  utmost  limit  where  he  was  actually 
to  blame,  but  the  imputation,  apparently  in  Mac- 
laren's  mind,  that  he  had  been  intoxicated  affected 
him  intensely.  Deering  was  peculiarly  sensitive 
on  this  subject,  as  he  had  suffered  in  his  boyhood 
from  his  own  father's  occasional  lapses  of  that  na- 
ture; he  had  instinctively  avoided  the  rare  tempta- 
tions to  drink  at  school,  and  the  more  frequent  ones 
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on  his  vacations,  and  as  he  grew  older  the  instinct 
deepened  into  prejudice.  The  very  idea  was  dis- 
tasteful, and  though  he  had  seldom  or  never  pro- 
claimed his  principles,  his  intimate  friends  were  well 
aware  of  his  attitude.  Accordingly  as  the  excite- 
ment that  had  attended  his  hazing  experience  died 
away,  although  he  felt  keenly  his  own  indiscretion, 
he  more  and  more  resented  the  compromising'  ex- 
planation that  even  friends  like  Maclaren  seemed 
willing  to  adopt. 

The  service  of  the  church  did  not  have  a  soothing 
influence  upon  him  that  Sunday  morning  as  it  often 
did.  He  felt,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  that 
every  one  in  the  congregation  who  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  college,  was  looking  at  him,  spec- 
ulating upon  his  presence  there  and  rating  him  a 
hypocrite  as  well  as  a  sinner.  He  grew  more  nerv- 
ous and  restless  as  the  service  proceeded:  the 
prayers  grated  upon  his  wounded  sensibilities;  the 
frequent  changes  of  posture  impressed  him  as  trou- 
blesome and  unnecessary,  and  the  sermon  of  the 
good  old  rector  seemed  prosy  and  dull  to  a  degree. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Deering  was  keen 
and  sensible  enough  to  have  analyzed  this  mood  and 
to  have  dismissed  these  impressions  as  superficial 
and  irrational,  but  every  nerve  of  his  sensitive  being 
hurt  and  his  body  was  sore  from  the  battering  it 
had  received  thirty-six  hours  before. 

When  the  service  was  over  and  the  congregation 
were  pouring  out  of  the  church,  Tony  noted  with 
apprehension  that  none  of  the  students  joined  him 
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on  the  way  to  the  clubs.  This  was  partly  due,  it  is 
true,  to  the  rumors  that  were  circulating  about  him 
on  the  campus,  but  equally  to  the  fact  that  his 
usually  bright  and  eager  countenance  wore  a  for- 
bidding aspect  and  that  he  hurried  away  without 
giving  his  friends  half  a  chance  to  speak  to  him. 
Lawrence,  who  had  been  present,  was  bent  on  get- 
ting hold  of  Maclaren  and  making  an  appointment 
with  him;  Innes  had  gone  to  the  college  chapel; 
others,  including  Kit,  were  luxuriously  loafing  in 
bed,  rashly  incurring  ^'cuts,"  and  doubtless,  if  they 
chanced  to  think  of  the  matter,  condemning  the 
Princeton  system  of  ' '  compulsory  religion. '  ^  There 
was  no  one  else  sufficiently  aware  of  the  state  of 
Tony^s  mind  who  would  have  ventured  to  join  him 
on  that  bright  November  morning. 

He  had  the  good  sense  to  realize,  however,  as  he 
started  through  College  Place,  that  he  was  better  off 
alone.  He  cut  across  the  campus  from  the  railroad 
station  and  walked  rapidly  through  Potter's  Woods 
to  the  canal.  There  he  bribed  the  good-natured  por- 
teress  of  the  drawbridge  to  rent  him  a  canoe.  He 
paddled  down  the  canal  to  the  Aqueduct,  carried  his 
canoe  down  the  bank,  embarked  it  on  the  clear  dark 
waters  of  the  Blackstone  and  headed  for  Kingston. 
The  day  was  propitious  for  such  an  outing.  Though 
the  woods  were  bare  and  the  Blackstone  thus 
stripped  of  much  of  its  wonted  beauty,  there  was 
warmth  in  the  air,  a  bright  sun  shining  in  a  cloud- 
less sky,  and  a  soft  Indian  summer  haze  resting  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  little  river. 
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Tony  paddled  leisurely,  drifting  often  with  the 
stream,  and  puffing  frequently  at  a  cigarette.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  smoked  since  early  summer, 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  tranquilizing  his 
fagged  nerves.  It  was  half-past  two  when  he  shot 
the  falls  and  glided  into  the  smooth  still  waters  of 
the  mill-pond  at  Kingston,  four  miles  north  of 
Princeton.  Here  he  disembarked,  proceeded  to  the 
Red  Lion  Hotel,  an  unpretentious  hostelry  that 
scarcely  would  be  suggested  by  its  name,  and  bought 
some  sandwiches  and  bottled  soda  which  he  carried 
back  to  his  canoe  as  a  substitute  for  dinner. 

He  drifted  about  for  several  hours  in  the  little 
deltas  of  the  Blackstone  that  flow  into  the  Kingston 
mill-pond,  all  the  while  going  over  and  over  in  his 
mind  the  unpleasant  situation  of  his  affairs  in  the 
college ;  but  the  long  afternoon  in  the  open  restored 
him  as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  and  when  he 
started  home  toward  nightfall  he  had  won  his  battle. 

He  had  determined  to  go  to  Maclaren  and  make 
the  explanation  that  was  due,  but  to  say  nothing  of 
his  suspicions  as  to  whom  was  responsible  for  his 
hazing.  Sandy  would  know  best  how  to  justify  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  college,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible. He  had  done  wrong  in  going  out  the  night 
before  the  game,  and  perhaps  deserved  to  suffer.  In 
all  these  reflections  the  idea  of  revenge,  of  paying 
Chapin  back  in  his  own  coin,  scarcely  seemed  to  oc- 
cur to  Deering.  Years  before  his  grandfather,  the 
old  Confederate  general,  had  said  to  him  when  he 
was  leaving  for  school  for  the  first  time,  ^' Never 
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repay  a  meanness  by  a  meanness?'^  and  that  prin- 
ciple was  at  the  basis,  unconsciously  for  the  most 
part,  of  all  Tony's  ethics. 

He  also  arrived  at  another  resolution  that  after- 
noon that  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  He 
determined  before  he  had  graduated  to  put  an  end 
to  hazing,  that  is,  the  traditional  hazing,  in  Prince- 
ton College.  Deering  had  always  rebelled  against 
the  custom ;  successfully,  at  Deal  School,  where  pub- 
lic opinion  among  the  boys  had  been  lukewarm  in  its 
defense,  but  here  at  college  he  had  somewhat  suc- 
cumbed to  the  prevailing  spirit.  His  bitter  experi- 
ence revived  all  his  old  antipathies  and  was  the 
motive  now  of  his  new  resolution. 

The  fact  that  he  was  able  to  come  to  such  an 
inner  decision  indicated  that  Deering  at  heart  must 
have  been  confident  of  his  ultimate  vindication,  pes- 
simistic though  he  superficially  felt  about  his  future 
in  the  college.  In  truth  Tony  was  an  unconquer- 
able optimist  who  found  it  difficult  long  to  cherish 
a  low  opinion  of  himself  or  of  any  one  else.  This 
temperamental  optimism  had  been  informed  and 
strengthened  by  his  intimacy  in  school  days  with 
Mr.  Morris,  one  of  the  masters  at  Deal. 

While  Deering  was  thus  restoring  mind  and  body 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  Indian  summer  afternoon, 
Lawrence  had  found  Maclaren  in  his  rooms  in  Bol- 
ton Tower  and  gone  over  the  situation  with  him 
thoroughly.  Sandy  had  listened  with  a  grim  ex- 
pression on  his  face  and  had  believed. 

^  *  Welly ' '  he  said  at  last  ^s  Jimmie  finished,  ^  ^  who 
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was  responsible  for  it?  Yon  have  not  said.  Tony 
must  know/' 

^^He  doesn't  know/'  Lawrence  replied,  ^'and,  as 
is  characteristic,  he  refuses  to  allow  me  to  say  any- 
thing about  his  suspicions.  He  won't  say  anything 
that  he  can't  prove.  And  they  took  good  care  to 
try  to  keep  their  identity  concealed." 

^  ^  Who  do  you  think  it  was  ? " 

*^I  will  tell  you  whom  I  accused  to  Tony  before 
he  said  anything  as  to  his  own  suspicions." 

*'0h,  I  know — of  course  it  was  Arthur  Chapin. 
He  is  the  only  mucker  in  college  capable  of  carry- 
ing through  a  thing  like  that.  I  thought,  though, 
he  learned  a  lesson  at  the  cane-spree ;  but  it  would 
seem  he  didn't." 

''Well,  I  fancy  you're  right.  Personally  I  feel 
sure  that  it  was  Chapin  and  his  particular  crony, 
Booze  Willis.  There  was  another,  but  I  have  no 
idea  who  he  may  be." 

Maclaren  rose,  ''I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Jim. 
It  has  been  a  bad  business  and  something  must  be 
done  about  it.  I  shall  see  Chapin  and  Tony  to- 
night; and  you  can  count  on  me  to  set  things 
straight  before  the  college  if  it's  possible.  As  a 
preliminary  we  might  stroll  about  and  inquire  at 
the  various  livery  stables  who  hired  a  rig  on  Fri- 
day night." 

They  made  the  tour  of  the  half-dozen  stables  the 
town  afforded,  but  without  gleaning  any  informa- 
tion.   Either  the  culprits  had  bribed  the  proprietor 
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to  silence  or  the  horse  and  wagon  had  been  pro- 
cured elsewhere. 

''That's  unfortunate.  I  dare  say  they  hired  the 
rig  from  some  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  whom 
we  are  not  apt  to  happen  upon.  Well,  I  have  ma- 
tured a  little  plan.  I'll  see  Chapin  to-night,  and 
later  on  I'll  try  to  drop  in  at  Paradise  Alley." 

They  separated  then.  Sandy  had  not  told  Jimmie 
his  plan,  but  returned  to  the  Tower  and  took  his 
roommate  Lawrence  Cummings  into  his  confidence. 
Larry  was  eager  enough  to  accompany  him  to  Cha- 
pin's  rooms. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  that  night  when  the  two  sen- 
iors knocked  at  the  door  of  Number  Forty-four, 
Worthington  Hall,  a  suite  on  the  top  floor  of  one  of 
the  older  dormitories.  A  growl  was  the  response  to 
their  knock.  They  opened  the  door,  entered,  and 
closed  it  behind  them.  Four  sophomores  were  seated 
at  a  round  table  in  the  center  of  what  was  euphemis- 
tically called  a  ''study,"  engaged  in  playing  poker; 
there  were  stacks  of  chips  before  each  player,  and 
Chapin  was  in  the  process  of  shuffling  the  cards  for 
a  new  deal.  He  rose  quickly,  and  stood  somewhat 
awkwardly  as  he  recognized  his  visitors.  The  other 
players,  Henry  Willis,  Colton  Brown, — known  to 
their  intimates  respectively  as  Booze  and  Fiz, — and 
Pete  Borden,  leaned  back  in  their  chairs  and  looked 
confused. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Maclaren,  in  open  sarcasm,  as 
he  advanced  a  step  or  so  into  the  room,  "a  quiet 
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little  Sunday  game,  eh?  Making  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  the  college  affords  T' 

Chapin  grunted  a  trifle  shamefacedly.  **Have  a 
seat,''  he  said  with  an  effort  to  appear  at  ease,  and 
pushed  out  a  chair.  The  others  rose  at  this,  put 
on  their  coats,  and  stood,  not  knowing  exactly  what 
to  do. 

^'Thanks,''  said  Sandy,  as  he  and  Cummings 
seated  themselves.  '*I  am  sorry  to  disturb  your 
game,  but  I  want  particularly  to  see  you  and  Willis 
on  a  matter  of  important  business,  and  we  would 
be  immensely  obliged  if,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so,  you  would  postpone  these  evening  exercises.'' 

^^Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Colton,  and  he  and 
Borden  started  for  the  door  in  evident  relief. 

*^Say,  how  long  do  you  think  you  will  take,  Mac- 
laren?"  asked  Chapin,  with  scarcely  an  effort  to 
conceal  his  irritation  at  the  interruption. 

*' Don't  know  I'm  sure,"  responded  Sandy. 

*^Well,  you  people  go  over  to  Jack's  rooms,  and 
I'll  call  you."  Willis  looked  uncomfortable  and 
cast  an  envious  glance  in  the  direction  of  his  de- 
parting companions.  Chapin  turned  then.  *'Now, 
perhaps  you  will  kindly  explain  the  object  to  which 
I  owe  the  unexpected  honor  of  your  visit." 

He  was  still  sore  at  the  memory  of  the  thrashing 
that  these  two  able-bodied  seniors  had  adminis- 
tered to  him  after  the  cane-spree,  but  experience 
had  not  yet  taught  him  discretion. 

^  ^  I  will, ' '  said  Maclaren,  ' '  but  I  may  as  well  warn 
you  in  the  beginning  that  you  will  facilitate  the  in- 
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terview  if  you  do  not  vent  any  of  your  sarcasm  upon 
us,  and  if  you  will  also,  in  the  course  of  it,  under- 
take to  restrain  your  variegated  vocabulary.  If 
need  be,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  teach  you  an- 
other lesson  in  manners  as  well  as  in  fair  play." 

''Well,  I  didn't  mean  anything — fire  ahead." 

^'Thanks  for  your  permission.  I  can  state  my 
business  briefly,  as  I  understand  you  are  quite  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  that  will  be  alluded  to.  .  .  ." 

''Say,  would  you  mind  telling  me  just  what  you 
are  driving  at  without  any  preliminary  flourishes?" 

"On  Friday  night  last  one  of  the  freshman  play- 
ers on  the  football  team  was  hazed  in  a  peculiarly 
disreputable  and  indefensible  manner.  He  was 
tricked,  bound  and  gagged,  and  carried  off  a  score 
or  so  of  miles  from  the  college,  ill-treated  and  left 
by  a  deserted  roadside, — in  consequence  of  which, 
though  he  got  back  to  Princeton  five  minutes  before 
the  Yale  game  was  called  on  Saturday,  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  play." 

"Hump!"  exclaimed  Chapin,  "that's  news  to  us, 
ain't  it,  Booze?    Who  was  the  freshman?" 

"I  fancy  you  know." 

"How  the " 

"Just  restrain  yourself:  I  don't  mean  to  be 
cursed  at." 

"Well,  then,  how  the  deuce  do  you  suppose  I 
know?" 

"You  have  heard  nothing?  Pretty  much  the 
whole  college  has  been  discussing  the  matter." 

"I  have  heard  that  Deering  went  out  the  night 
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before  the  game  and  got  drunk  in  Trenton,  if  that's 
what  you  are  referring  to.  But  we  certainly 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  kicking  over  the 
traces." 

^^Deering  was  not  drunk.  I  stated  exactly  what 
happened  to  him.  And  I  have  excellent  reasons 
for  believing  that  you  and  your  pal  here''  (Mac- 
laren  cast  a  withering  glance  at  Willis)  ''know  more 
about  it  than  any  one  else." 

''Well,  by — all  right,  I'll  not — but  you  take  the 
cake,  you  do.  Do  you  mean  to  sit  there  calmly  and 
accuse  Booze  and  me  of  taking  that  kid  out  Friday 
night?" 

"I  certainly  do." 

"Well,  if  he  says  so,  he  is  a  confounded  liar, 
that's  all.  I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  body,  if  I 
get  fired  for  it." 

"No,  I  don't  think  you  will;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  has  said  nothing." 

"Well,  then,  what  do  you  come  here  jawing  at 
us  for?" 

"To  be  frank,  because  I  know  there  is  not  an- 
other mucker  in  the  college  capable  of  doing  such 
a  thing  but  yourself  and  the  poor  specimens  like 
Willis  that  are  under  your  rotten  influence." 

"Well,  I'll  be— I'll  be  jiggered,"  he  concluded 
lamely,  and  sat  down  in  his  chair  and  let  his  jaw 
drop  in  amazement.  "What  you  think.  Booze?"  he 
said  then,  flashing  a  sharp  glance  upon  his  white- 
faced,  silent  companion. 

"It's  libel!"  Willis  replied,  not  too  promptly. 
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''Libel?  I  should  say  it  is ;  that's  putting  it  mild. 
It's  a " 

'^Suppose  we  confront  you  with  evidence,"  sug- 
gested Cummings. 

'' Evidence?  You  ain't  got  any  evidence,"  ex- 
claimed Chapin,  rising  with  an  angry  flush.  ''We 
were  in  Trenton  Friday  night,  Booze  and  me ;  and 
what's  more  Fiz  Colton  and  Pete  Borden  can  prove 
it.  And  if  you  want  to  know  it,  we  saw  your  pre- 
cious kid  in  the  grill-room  of  the  hotel.  Look  here, 
Maclaren,  you're  a  senior,  'the  Great  Sandy  Mac- 
laren,'  eh?"  (he  sneered  bitterly)  "and  you  think 
you  can  come  this  racket  over  us  to  save  your  cub 
from  being  queered  because  he  went  out  on  a  bat 
the  night  before  the  game.  You  think  you  can 
browbeat  me  into " 


"That'll  do!"  cried  Sandy,  as  he  leaped  and 
caught  the  angry  youth.  "Don't  try  any  of  that  on 
me,  or  I'll — j-  sit  down  there!"  He  let  him  go 
and  flung  him  back  against  the  window  seat.  His 
eyes  were  blazing,  but  in  a  moment  he  was  cool 
again. 

"Well,  I'll  take  that  back,"  said  Chapin  after  a 
moment  of  tense  silence.  "You've  got  the  drop  on 
me  because  you  are  a  senior,  and  you  know  blamed 
well  I  can't  hit  back.  You  come  in  here,  accuse  me 
of  a  mucker  trick,  and  then  when  I  flare  up  in  self- 
defense  you  go  off  the  handle.  I  can't  fight  you — 
where 'd  I  be,  if  I  did?  But  I  won't  stand  for  what 
you  are  saying.  Call  in  Fiz  and  Pete  if  you  want 
proof  as  to  where  we  were  Friday  night." 
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^'Faugli!''  cried  Maclaren,  *'I  don't  want  proof. 
I  wouldn't  believe  you,  or  anybody  that  would  ac- 
knowledge you  as  an  associate,  under  oath.  You  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  college,  and  I  am  going  to  run 
you  out  of  it.  I  came  here  tonight  to  give  you  a 
warning  and  a  chance.'' 

^^Well,  I'll  not  take  it.  You  can't  run  me  out  of 
here.  You  can  queer  me  more  or  less  with  your 
crowd,  and  keep  me  from  making  a  club  may- 
be  " 

Cummings  grunted  with  disgust.  *'You  have 
had  about  as  much  chance  for  a  club  as  the  prover- 
bial snowflake  has  in  the  lower  regions." 

' '  You  can  keep  me  out  of  a  club, ' '  went  on  Chapin, 
unheeding  the  sarcasm,  ''but  you've  got  nothing 
against  me  but  your  malicious  suspicions.  It's  like 
the  cane-spree " 

''I  guess  we  settled  that  score,"  said  Larry. 

^'Yes,  I  guess  you  did  to  your  satisfaction,  and 
got  me  a  reputation  I  didn't  deserve.  I  dare  say 
you  people  can  beat  me  up  again " 

"We  ought  to,"  replied  Cummings,  ''though  to 
soil  our  hands  once  w^as  enough." 

"All  right,  you  can  beat  me  up — but  you'll  find 
you've  reached  the  limit  when  you  try  to  drive  me 
out  of  here  on  false  charges." 

"Don't  trouble  to  argue  the  matter  any  further," 
interrupted  Sandy.  "We  did  not  come  here  to 
beat  you  up,  as  you  put  it,  nor  to  indulge  in  discus- 
sion. I  am  convinced,  despite  your  magnificent  in- 
dignation, that  you  are  two  of  the  gang  that  hazed 
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Deering  last  Friday  night.  I  will  admit  that  we 
have  not  at  present  such  legal  proof  as  would  secure 
your  immediate  expulsion  by  the  college  authorities. 
You  deserve  that  and  worse.  Decent  loyalty  to  the 
college  in  default  of  the  instincts  of  gentlemen 
should  have  made  such  hazing  impossible;  but  I 
suppose  you  can't  exercise  virtues  you  don't  pos- 
sess. Now,  perhaps,  you  will  realize  that  we  can 
make  your  life  in  this  college  practically  impossi- 
ble even  if  we  cannot,  for  the  time  being,  secure 
your  official  expulsion.  And  I  came  here  to-night 
to  tell  you  that  we  are  prepared  to  do  it,  though 
for  the  moment  I  am  more  concerned  about  an- 
other aspect  of  the  situation." 

^^Huh — more  fairy  tales?" 

^*No,  this:  Deering  is  supposed, — quite  gener- 
ally, I  find, — to  have  been  kept  out  of  the  game  be- 
cause he  was  intoxicated  the  night  before.  Of 
course,  I  realize  perfectly  that  when  you  say  you 
saw  him  in  Trenton  that  night  you  are  telling  a  lie, 
a  lie  suggested  by  your  desperate  need  of  self-de- 
fense. Now,  Chapin,  both  you  and  I  have  known 
Deering  for  a  good  many  years,  and  we  both  ought 
to  know  that  he  is  incapable  of  serving  his  team  in 
that  fashion.  You  know  too  that  it  is  not  his  na- 
ture to  try  to  save  his  own  reputation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another's.  That  is  what  you  largely 
banked  on  when  you  took  the  risk  of  such  high- 
handed hazing.  Do  you  know,  you  contemptible 
mucker,  that  Anthony  Deering  has  never  yet  ac- 
knowledged that  you  bit  him  in  the  cane-spree  ? ' ' 
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Chapin  hung  his  head  for  a  moment,  then  looked 
up  with  a  scowl.  ^'I  didn't,'^  he  said;  ''at  least,  it 
was  an  accident.     There  was  a  pin " 

*'Pins  don't  bite.  But  this  is  the  point;  I  don't 
intend  that  Deering  shall  be  queered  as  a  result  of 
last  Friday  night's  vile  work,  nor  his  reputation 
injured  by  an  unjust  suspicion.'' 

''Well,  what's  that  to  me?" 

Maclaren  did  not  notice  this  question,  but  con- 
tinued calmly.  "I  shall  require  you  to  sign  a  con- 
fession to  be  kept  confidentially  in  my  possession, 
so  that  I  can  speak  with  authority,  and  say  publicly 
that  such  a  confession  has  been  made." 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  find  the  person  that  did  it. 
As  for  us,  if  any  such  accusation  is  brought  against 
us  we'll  swear  that  we  saw  Deering  in  the  grill- 
room of  the  hotel.  Though  I'm  willing  to  keep  that 
quiet " 

"Come,  stick  to  facts,"  said  Sandy.  And  Chapin 
relapsed  into  sullen  silence. 

"What  I  propose  is  this,"  continued  Maclaren, 
as  he  took  a  folded  paper  from  his  pocket.  "Here 
is  a  statement  I  have  prepared,  setting  forth  the 
facts  of  Deering 's  hazing  on  Friday  night,  but  men- 
tioning no  names.  You  will  see  that  it  contains 
this  sentence:  'The  sophomores  involved  in  this 
discreditable  performance,  desiring  to  atone  so  far 
as  possible  for  the  injury  done  to  a  fellow-student, 
have  signed  a  full  confession  which  they  have  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Alexander  Maclaren,  captain 
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of  the  Princeton  Football  Team,  to  be  kept  secret 
or  made  public  at  liis  discretion.'  Now,  here  is  the 
confession'' — Sandy  unfolded  another  document 
which  he  laid  before  Chapin  on  the  table.  The 
sophomore  glanced  at  it,  and  did  not  touch  it;  but, 
as  Sandy  noted  with  satisfaction,  he  read  it  care- 
fully. ^'You  see,"  he  continued,  ^4t  merely  sets 
forth  the  facts  briefly.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
read  you  the  concluding  paragraph."  He  took  up 
the  paper  and  began  to  read.  ^^  ^In  consideration 
of  the  said  Alexander  Maclaren  keeping  this  confes- 
sion private  and  confidential,  the  undersigned  agree 
to  abstain  for  the  remainder  of  their  college  course 
from  hazing  in  every  form  and  description. '  When 
you  have  signed  this  confession  and  given  it  into 
my  possession,  I  will  sign  and  deliver  to  you  the 
following  agreement."  He  read  from  another 
paper :  '^  ' We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  solemnly 
agree  to  keep  private  and  confidential  the  confes- 
sion signed  by  Arthur  Chapin  and  Henry  C.  Willis 
as  to  the  hazing  of  Anthony  Deering,  on  condition 
that  the  said  Chapin  and  Willis  do  not  violate  their 
promise  to  abstain  permanently  from  all  kinds  of 
hazing  in  Princeton.  We  further  agree  to  return 
to  the  said  Chapin  or  Willis  the  confession  signed 
by  them  on  the  day  that  they  both  permanently 
sever  their  connection  with  the  college. '  When  these 
papers  have  been  signed  and  delivered  into  our  re- 
spective hands,  I  propose  to  take  the  statement  you 
first  heard  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Princetonian 
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for  publication  in  tomorrow's  or  Tuesday's  paper. 
There  is  the  confession.  I  will  wait  while  you  sign 
it." 

^'I  guess  not,"  said  Chapin.  *'What  do  you  take 
me  for,  Maclaren?" 

^^I  have  tried  to  tell  you  as  frankly  as  I  could." 

**Well,  for  the  sake  of  argument,"  went  on  the 
sophomore,  ^^  suppose  the  guilty  parties,  if  there 
are  such,  did  sign  that  so-called  confession,  what 
of  it?" 

^'Well,"  said  Sandy,  ^^that  would  permanently 
clear  Deering  of  an  utterly  unfounded  suspicion, 
and  that  is  my  principal  concern." 

^^And  suppose  they  didn't?"  asked  Chapin  with 
a  sneer. 

'^Well,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  an  unpleasant 
job  to  queer  you,  Chapin;  but  I  assure  you  that  I 
will  make  it  the  serious  business  of  my  life  to  run 
you  out  of  this  college.  You  deserve  it.  Perhaps 
it  is  what  I  should  try  to  do  without  giving  you  this 
chance;  but  I  have  thought  over  the  matter  care- 
fully and  I  think  what  I  propose  to  you  is  the  best 
thing  to  do." 

^'You're  putting  up  a  tremendous  bluff." 

*  ^  One  thing  more.  I  will  give  you  my  word  that 
so  long  as  you  keep  free  of  hazing  and  underhanded 
actions,  your  confession  will  be  kept  secret." 

^'Huh — and  after  you  graduate — where  would  the 
fellow  who  signed  it  be  then  ? ' ' 

*'Just  where  he  is  now.  I  should  take  into  my 
confidence  a  member  of  the  faculty.    When  you  and 
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Willis  leave  here  permanently,  with  or  without  your 
degree,  I  will  send  it  to  you." 

For  a  moment  or  so  Chapin  appeared  to  think 
deeply ;  finally  he  looked  up,  but  Maclaren  broke  in 
before  he  could  speak,  '^I'll  leave  these  documents 
for  precisely  thirty  minutes,"  he  said,  '^and  give 
you  and  Willis  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter." 

^^You  needn't  leave  them,  but  you  can  get  out 
yourself.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  Deering  Fri- 
day night.  You  can't  blackmail  me  into  signing  a 
fake  confession." 

*'Come  on,  Sandy,"  said  Cummings.  *^ Let's  get 
out.  If  I  stay  in  this  room  five  minutes  longer 
there  '11  be  a  dead  mucker  on  our  hands. ' ' 

*^We  will  be  back  in  just  thirty  minutes  for  your 
signatures,"  repeated  Maclaren. 

^^Oh,  go  to  hell!"  cried  Chapin.  **If  you  come 
back  here  there  '11  be  a  row. ' ' 

^  ^  Wait  a  minute, ' '  cried  Willis,  suddenly.  He  had 
scarcely  opened  his  lips  before,  but  now  he  was 
grabbing  Sandy  by  the  arm,  and  speaking  excitedly. 
^^I  have  nothing  to  say  for  Arty;  but  I've  been  a 
blamed  mucker,  and  I'll  sign  right  here  and  now." 

Chapin  turned  upon  him  with  an  oath.  The  two 
seniors  waited,  watching  the  others  narrowly. 

^ '  Oh,  shut  up.  Art.  You  ought  to  be  damned  glad 
we  can  get  out  of  it  any  way. ' '  He  went  over  to  the 
desk,  dipped  a  pen  in  the  ink,  and  carrying  it  back 
to  the  card  table,  affixed  his  name  in  a  nervous 
scrawl  to  the  confession.    ^^ That's  the  dirtiest  piece 
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of  work  I  have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with,"  he 
said,  as  he  threw  down  the  pen.  '^IVe  only  one 
thing  to  say  in  my  defense,  that  when  we  took  Deer- 
ing  out  we  had  no  intention  of  keeping  him  out  of 
the  game.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty,  Maclaren,  to 
have  me  kicked  out  of  college  to-morrow.'^  With 
that  he  threw  his  coat  over  his  arm,  and  rushed 
from  the  room. 

Maclaren  and  Cummings  stood  silently  waiting 
for  Chapin  to  speak.  He  did  not  look  at  them ;  but 
at  last,  muttering  between  his  teeth,  he  went  over  to 
the  table,  picked  up  the  pen,  and  wrote  in  his  wobbly 
back-hand  the  words  '' Arthur  Chapin''  below 
Willis'  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  confession. 

''I'll  tell  you  what,  Chapin,"  said  Sandy,  as  he 
wrote  his  name  to  the  other  agreement  and  then 
held  it  out  for  Larry  to  sign,  ''if  it  wasn't  for  Wil- 
lis, who  seems  to  have  the  decency  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself,  your  chance  would  be  gone.  But  I  will 
stick  to  the  agreement.  If  I  were  you,  I'd  get  out 
of  this  college,  and  begin  over  again  somewhere 
else." 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,  don't  preach,"  said  Chapin. 

Maclaren  and  Cummings  turned  then  and  left  the 
room,  leaving  the  sophomore  standing  by  his  de- 
serted card  table,  lost  in  his  own  bitter  reflections. 


"  AND  WROTE  IN  HIS  WOBBLV  BACKHAND  THE  WORDS  'ARTHUR  CHAPIN' 


Maclaren  and  Cnmmings  breathed  a  sign  of  relief 
as  they  left  Worthington  Hall.  The  interview  had 
lasted  nearly  an  hour. 

*'That  was  rather  a  high-handed  proceeding/' 
commented  Sandy  with  a  grim  smile.  '^But,  by 
Jove,  we  were  justified.'' 

^^ Justified? — I  should  think  we  were!  We  let 
that  gang  off  dead  easy." 

^'That's  true;  but  remember,  old  chap,  we  were 
going  on  pure  suspicion ;  working  ^  the  third  degree ' 
method  for  all  it  was  worth.  I  hadn't  any  doubt 
from  the  moment  that  I  entered  that  room  and 
looked  into  Chapin's  face  that  we  were  right,  or 
that  any  other  result  would  have  been  reached  if 
we  had  reported  the  affair  to  the  Dean  and  there 
had  been  an  official  investigation.  I  think  we  have 
saved  the  college  from  a  worse  scandal.  And  cer- 
tainly it  will  be  better  for  Deering  as  it  is.  I  fancy 
we  have  Chapin  muzzled  for  the  future." 

^'That  remains  to  be  seen.  Well,  I'm  going  to 
drift  down  to  the  club.     Come  along?" 

^^No,  I'm  going  over  to  West  to  look  up  Dick 
Jackson,  and  try  to  get  this  thing  in  tomorrow 
morning's  Princetonian.  So  long.  I'll  see  you 
later." 

135 
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They  separated  then,  and  Maclaren  went  on  to 
West  College.  He  succeeded  in  impressing  Jack- 
son, the  editor-in-chief  of  the  college  daily,  of  the 
importance  of  printing  the  statement  the  following 
morning,  and  at  great  inconvenience  to  the  printers 
Jackson  arranged  that  it  should  be  done.  Maclaren 
w^as  tired  out  as  he  reached  his  rooms  in  Bolton 
Tower ;  it  was  too  late,  he  felt,  to  go  to  see  Deering 
that  night. 

Much  to  his  delight,  however,  he  found  Tony 
waiting  for  him  in  his  study. 

'^ Hello,"  he  exclaimed,  ''I'm  mighty  glad  to  see 
you.  I  came  near  going  down  to  your  place  just 
now,  but  thought  it  was  too  late.  Glad  you  came 
in." 

"It's  mighty  good  of  you,  Sandy,  to  have  thought 
of  that,"  Tony  replied,  "but  it  was  my  place  to 
come  to  see  you.  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth, 
however,  it  was  hard  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  do  it.  I  was  pretty  well  knocked  out  on  Satur- 
day when  I  saw  what  was  in  your  mind " 

Maclaren  grasped  the  boy's  hand  and  wrung  it. 
"Well,  that  is  out  of  my  mind  now,  and  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  in  it.  But,  as  for  being  knocked 
out, — when  I  saw  you  couldn't  play,  that  was  a 
knockout  blow  to  me.  I  had  not  let  you  know,  natu- 
rally, how  much  we  were  counting  on  you.  And  the 
result  proved  that  we  were  right." 

' '  Nothing  ever  happened  to  me, ' '  continued  Tony, 
"that  broke  me  up  as  this  business  did.  I  know 
that  Jim  has  told  you  what  happened." 
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''Yes.  I  knew  there  would  be  an  explanation; 
but  I  confess  I  was  going  to  wait  for  you  to  make 
it.     It  was  unjust '' 

''No — it  wasn't:  for  though  it  cut  me  to  have 
you  think  for  a  minute  that  I  was  capable  of  going 
off  on  a  drunk,  I  was  a  consummate  fool  to  allow 
myself  to  be  tricked  the  way  I  did.  If  I  had  only 
taken  Flash's  advice!  I  had  no  right  to  go  out 
that  night  under  any  pretext,  and  I  deserved  to  be 
kicked  off  the  team  for  doing  it,  even  if  I  had  been 
in  good  shape  to  play.  But  I  was  so  cut  up  about 
the  suspicion  that  I  saw  was  in  your  mind,  that  un- 
til this  afternoon  I  felt  I  wouldn  't  make  any  explan- 
ation, whatever  happened.  But  I  went  off  alone, 
thought  it  all  out,  and  decided  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story,  and  then  I  saw  Jim  when  I  got  back  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  already  given  you  a  pretty  de- 
tailed account." 

"Yes,  he  did,"  answered  Maclaren.  "Jim's  a 
corker,  and  a  mighty  good  friend  of  yours;  for  the 
fact  that  he  explained  it  just  as  he  did  has  enabled 
me  to  do  a  good  deal  to  clear  up  the  situation." 

"How  do  you  mean?  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  stand  the  'queering'  I  am  bound  to  get  for  a 
while. ' ' 

"I  don't  mean  to  have  you  queered,  boy.  Of 
course  you  can  identify  the  fellows  who  took  you 
out?" 

"I  think  I  could.  But  I  tell  you,  Sandy,  though 
I  feel  morally  certain  who  they  were,  if  it  was  in  a 
court  of  law  or  before  the  Dean  I  couldn't  swear  to 
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them.  Unless  I  get  more  to  go  on,  I  am  going  to 
keep  those  suspicions  to  myself. '^ 

'  ^  You  mean  to  say, ' '  asked  Sandy,  ^  ^  that  you  will 
perhaps  run  the  risk  of  having  this  cloud  hang  over 
you  indefinitely  rather  than  make  an  accusation  that 
you  can't  legally  prove?'' 

^^Why,  of  course.  Suppose  I  should  be  wrong? 
That  would  be  doing  an  innocent  chap  a  greater  in- 
jury than  I  received  myself.  And  even  if  I  were 
right,  and  they  denied  it?  It  would  be  just  my  word 
against  theirs;  that  wouldn't  help,  would  it?" 

^^I  see.  Well,  do  you  mind  telling  me  who  you 
think  it  was?" 

^^Yes,  I  do,  because  you  are  more  or  less  in  an 
official  position  as  captain  of  the  team,  and  might 
feel  bound  to  do  something.  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  you." 

^'Well,  old  boy,  I  respect  your  motives;  though 
I  can't  say  that  I  should  act  in  a  similar  situation 
as  you  do.  But  I  did  feel  bound  to  do  something. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  isn't  need  of  any  fur- 
ther investigation.  The  guilty  parties — two  of  them 
at  least — have  confessed." 

''Confessed?— how?— to  whom?" 

''To  me." 

"Voluntarily?" 

"Well,  not  exactly.  I  exerted  a  little  pressure 
that  you,  with  your  quixotic  notions,  might  not  have 
approved.  But  what's  more  to  the  point,  I  have  a 
confession  signed  by  Chapin  and  Willis  in  my 
pocket    Are  they  the  people  you  suspected?" 
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**Yes,  they  are.^' 

*^I  thought  so/' 

''How  did  you  do  itT' 

' '  As  soon  as  I  had  Jimmie  's  story,  though  he  said 
nothing  about  your  suspicions,  I  felt  certain;  so 
Cummings  and  I  simply  went  and  accused  them. 
Chapin  would  have  lied  till  the  crack  o'  doom;  but 
Willis  got  afflicted  with  remorse,  I  guess,  as  well  as 
terror,  and  blurted  out  the  truth.  Then,  of  course, 
Chapin  had  to  cave  in.*' 

' '  I  don 't  know  whether  you  did  right  or  not, ' '  said 
Tony,  ''but  it  takes  a  big  load  off  my  mind,  any- 
way.   I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  expose  them?" 

"No,  I  promised  them  immunity  as  long  as  they 
kept  from  hazing  in  the  future.  I  regarded  Willis' 
confession  in  the  nature  of  state's  evidence,  so  to 
speak,  and  for  his  sake  I  must  protect  Chapin.  I 
intend  to  publish  a  statement  in  the  Princetonian 
to-morrow  morning  that  will  clear  you  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  and  pretty  generally 
believed. ' ' 

"I  almost  wish  you  wouldn't." 

"Well,  I  will,  so  don't  waste  time  asking  me  not 
to.  Do  you  realize,  my  boy,  that  your  goose  was 
nearly  cooked  by  that  piece  of  knavery?" 

' '  I  reckon  I  do. ' ' 

"I  swear  I  never  heard  the  equal  of  it.  There 
are  some  great  old  stories  of  hazing  in  the  dim  past, 
but  they  scarcely  equal  this.  And  yet,  knowing  Ar- 
thur Chapin  as  we  have  known  him  both  here  and 
at  school,  it  is  certainly  characteristic.    I  can't  be- 
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lieve  he  will  last  long  here.  He  has  been  up  for 
drunkenness  once  already  this  term,  and  he  spends 
his  time  playing  poker.  There  was  a  game  on  to- 
night when  we  went  to  his  rooms.  The  sooner  the 
college  gets  rid  of  him  the  better.'' 

*'I  dare  say.  How  long  do  you  mean  to  keep  his 
confession?" 

^' Till  he  gets  out." 

Tony  thought  a  moment.  "Look  here,  Sandy,  I 
don't  believe  in  holding  a  thing  like  that  over  a 
chap's  head.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  reckon 
my  reputation  for  anything  but  asininity  will  be 
safe.  Let's  compromise  on  this:  if  he  cuts  out 
hazing  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  give  the  thing  back 
to  him  when  you  graduate." 

Sandy  laughed.  "Well,  that's  quite  a  way  off, 
and  w^e  won't  cross  that  bridge  till  we  come  to  it. 
This  hazing  is  a  bad  business;  it's  hurting  the  col- 
lege and  ought  to  be  cut  out. ' ' 

"I  agree  with  you  there,  old  man." 

"By  the  way,  did  you  see  the  game?" 

"Yes,  most  of  it,  from  the  porch  of  the  Field 
House." 

"I  remember  now  I  saw  you  as  we  were  coming 
off  the  field.     I  was  feeling  pretty  sore  just  then." 

"Of  course  you  were!  I  was  feeling  minus  zero 
myself. ' ' 

"Trouble  was,  you  know,  we  have  been  weak  in 
ends.  We  lost  both  Place  and  Golden  last  year. 
Barney  Clayton  has  never  really  made  good,  and 
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Flash  Innes  got  rattled  in  the  game  as  a  freshman 
frequently  does.     I  didn't  think  you  would/' 

^^You  can't  tell." 

^^No,  but  I  should  like  to  have  played  that  game 
as  it  was  planned.  Yale  had  a  corking  team;  and 
didn't  Clavering  do  himself  proud?" 

^'He  certainly  did." 

^'Another  old  rival  of  yours,  eh?  Seems  to  me 
you  play  in  pretty  hard  luck,  Tony.  Why  didn't 
you  get  Ned  down  here?" 

^'Oh,  I  tried,  but  his  family  have  been  going  to 
Yale  since  the  flood.     It  was  no  use. ' ' 

^^By  the  bye,"  said  Maclaren,  switching  the  con- 
versation abruptly,  '  ^  there  is  another  matter  I  have 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  about. ' ' 

.^Yes?" 

^^Have  you  been  thinking  much  of  the  upper- 
class  clubs?" 

^'No,  scarcely  at  all." 

*'You  ought  to,  more  or  less,  though  there  is  not 
much  doubt  but  that  you  will  make  one." 

Tony  was  silent. 

^  ^  To  tell  you  the  truth, ' '  went  on  Maclaren,  *  ^  there 
is  a  lot  about  the  club  system  here  that  I  don't  like, 
particularly  the  present  method  of  making  elec- 
tions. ' ' 

^'What  is  the  method?" 

* '  Oh,  we  get  together,  pick  out  half-a-dozen  chaps 
in  a  good  crowd,  give  them  the  tip  and  let  them 
form  a  section.    Then  we  elect  them  informally  at 
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Easter  of  their  sophomore  year  and  they  become 
members  the  next  fall.  At  present  there  are  seven 
clubs;  four  of  'em  are  good,  as  you  might  say — 
the  other  three  of  them  are  composed  mostly  of  the 
left-overs." 

''What  about  the  chaps  who  donH  make  clubs  at 
alir' 

''Well,  it's  darned  hard  lines  for  them.  There 
are  some  good  fellows  left  out,  and  there  are  some 
lemons  taken  in;  but  on  the  whole,  I  suppose,  such 
crowds  mostly  make  clubs  as  would  naturally  hang 
together  any^vay.  I  should  like  to  have  the  clubs 
agree  to  an  inter-club  treaty  to  regulate  the  time 
of  elections,  and  guarantee  against  pledging  under 
classmen  in  advance  so  that  there  would  be  no  elec- 
tioneering before  Easter  of  sophomore  year.  I  think 
that  will  come,  but  not  just  yet.  When  it  does 
come,  it  will  do  a  lot  to  cut  out  politics.  It's  a 
thing  I  hope  you  will  work  for  when  you  are  in  a 
position  to  do  it." 

' '  That 's  a  good  idea,  ±  imagine.  It  strikes  me  as 
a  pity,  though,  that  every  fellow  in  a  class  can 't  get 
into  a  club.  A  chap  who  can't  make  a  club  must 
feel  like  an  outcast." 

"He  does,  I  guess.  But  the  clubs  are  here,  and 
in  some  form  or  other  they  are  going  to  stay.  We 
can't  eradicate  the  system;  we  can  only  try  to  im- 
prove it." 

"There,"  said  Tony,  "I  don't  agree  with  you. 
If  I  thought  the  system  was  bad,  I  would  try  to  get 
rid  of  it." 
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^  ^  I  don 't  think  it  is  bad, ' '  Sandy  protested.  ' '  That 
is,  I  certainly  can^t  think  of  a  better  one  to  put  in 
its  place.  I  think  it's  better  than  the  systems  at 
other  colleges  I  know  about.  The  best  solution  I 
can  think  of  for  the  evils  of  the  system  here  is  to 
multiply  the  upper  class  clubs  until  they  include 
practically  every  fellow  in  the  upper  classes  who  is 
^clubable'  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  I  am 
telling  you  all  this  because,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  you  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  of  influence 
in  your  class;  and  I  want  to  see  you  go  on  with 
some  things  that  I  have  begun  to  work  for.  It  has 
been  pioneer  work  with  me,  but  in  a  year  or  two 
more  we  ought  to  have  quite  a  clearing  in  the  jungle. 
You  did  some  good  things  at  school.  Do  some 
here.  * ' 

^^I  want  to,"  Tony  laughed,  ^'but  I  have  not 
thought  much  about  such  things  yet.  I  have  been 
putting  my  energy  into  football  and  into  keeping  up 
my  Classroom  work." 

^'I  know  it  is  pretty  early  in  the  game  to  expect 
you  to  be  much  interested;  but  still,  I  can't  be  here 
much  longer,  and  we  don't  often  have  the  chance 
for  a  long  talk  like  this.  And  there  is  another  rea- 
son: our  club  system  is  after  all  our  system,  and 
we  should  work  it  for  the  best  there  is  in  it.  The 
principal  clubs  are  busy  now  over  their  sections  in 
your  class.  The  sophomore  sections  have  been  cut 
and  dried  for  nearly  a  year.  We  had  a  meeting  at 
our  club  the  other  night  and  discussed  possibili- 
ties, and  to  be  perfectly  frank  we  want  you  and  Jim 
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Lawrence  in  Holly  Tree,  and  I  have  been  author- 
ized to  approach  you  on  the  subject.  You  ought  to 
be  able  to  form  a  section  which  would  include  your 
best  friends.  I  put  it  to  you  so  soon  because  I 
know  that  Reggie  Carroll  will  make  Oak  and  will 
want  you  there.  Reggie  will  take  Oak  and  thank 
his  stars  he  has  it,  despite  the  fool  way  in  which  he 
rants  against  clubs  and  college  life.'' 

'^Yes,  I  dare  say  he  will,"  Deering  assented. 
**You  don't  blame  him,  though,  do  you?" 

*'0f  course  I  don't.  I  wanted  Holly  Tree  and  I 
was  glad  to  get  it.  Now  there  is  this  advantage  in 
my  club.  I  suppose  Holly  Tree  has  the  prestige, 
and  it  goes  in  for  the  big  athletic  men  and  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  class  generally.  Oak  cares  a  lot 
more  for  the  social  side  of  things, — family  and  all 
that,  and  generally  gets  you  Southerners.  If  you 
go  Holly  Tree,  you  will  get  your  friends  in;  for 
we  want  Lawrence  as  much  as  we  want  you.  We 
want  Innes  and  we  will  take  Wilson;  though  I  con- 
fess that  personally  Kit  does  not  very  deeply  ap- 
peal to  me.  Oak  will  be  much  harder  for  you  to 
deal  with.  It  isn't  likely  that  you  will  be  asked  to 
form  the  section,  and  in  my  opinion,  they  will  balk 
at  Wilson.  Then  there's  Continental — they  affect 
the  intellectual  and  literary  pose,  and  you  may  be 
sure  they  will  soon  be  after  Lawrence,  and  as  it  is 
more  or  less  understood  that  you  and  he  go  to- 
gether it  is  practically  certain  that  you  will  get  a 
chance  for  that.  As  for  the  others, — Beech,  Arch, 
Boar's    Head    and    Chapter, — why   consider    them 
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when  you  can  take  your  pick  of  the  best  three  V 

' '  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  T ' 

*^We  want  to  know  if  you  and  Lawrence  will 
promise  to  come  to  Holly  Tree  and  form  the  sec- 
tion for  usV 

Tony  reflected  for  several  moments  in  silence. 
Sandy  watched  him,  as  he  lit  his  pipe  and  began  to 
puff  at  it  with  great  satisfaction. 

''Why  is  it,''  asked  Deering  at  length,  ''that  you 
have  put  this  up  to  me  tonight  T' 

' '  Simply  because  it  was  put  up  to  me  to  do  a  few 
days  ago  at  club  meeting." 

"Have  you  considered  the  possibility  that  my 
failing  to  get  into  the  Yale  game  may  have  a  bad 
effect  on  my  position  in  the  class  f 

"Of  course  I  have,''  replied  Sandy  quickly.  "I 
am  frank  to  say  that  if  it  hadn't  been  in  my  power 
to  set  you  right  before  the  college,  I  couldn't  now 
have  put  it  to  you  at  all." 

"Don't  you  think,"  persisted  Tony,  "that  despite 
the  confession  that  Chapin  and  Willis  have  made, 
and  despite  the  statement  that  you  are  going  to 
publish  in  the  Princetonian,  that  there  will  be 
enough  gossip  to  make  me  an  undesirable  person 
to  help  form  the  section?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,  and  I  know  also  that  noth- 
ing will  do  more  to  end  such  gossip  and  strengthen 
your  position  in  your  class  as  that  it  should  be 
known, — as  of  course  it  must  be,  gradually,  among 
the  leading  freshmen, — that  you  are  pledged  to 
Holly  Tree  and  are  engaged  in  forming  the  section. 
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But  for  goodness^  sake,  don't  think  for  a  second 
that  it  is  only  because  of  my  personal  friendship 
for  you  that  I  want  to  put  this  thing  through  now. 
We  have  gone  thoroughly  over  the  situation  at  the 
club,  and  I  have  discussed  it  root  and  branch  with 
Larry  today,  and  we  want  you  and  Lawrence  to 
form  the  section.  And  we  want  it  cinched  now 
w^hen  there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  talk 
about  you ;  because,  since  we  mean  to  get  you  if  we 
can,  that  will  be  the  best  thing  for  the  club  as  well 
as  for  you.  I'd  a  lot  rather  a  club  treaty  were  in 
existence  and  all  this  politics  could  be  avoided,  but 
there  isn't,  and  we  can't  change  the  system  over 
night.  I  don't  know  how  you  could  put  yourself  in 
a  position  where  your  influence  will  count  more 
than  if  you  come  to  Holly  Tree  with  a  crowd  of 
your  friends  who  are  of  your  way  of  thinking.'' 

^'I  appreciate  your  wanting  me,  Sandy,  more 
than  I  can  say,"  Deering  said  at  last.  *'And  I 
reckon  I  see  pretty  clearly  what  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages are,  anyway.  I  can't  give  you  a  definite 
answer  right  off  the  bat,  for  I  must  think  it  over 
carefully.  Of  course  I  will  talk  it  over  with  Jim- 
mie,  for  he  is  as  much  concerned  in  it  as  I  am,  and 
I  can't  act  independently  of  him.  I'll  tell  you 
frankly,  however,  that  I  don 't  like  the  idea  of  pledg- 
ing myself  to  Holly  Tree  or  to  any  club.  I'd  hate 
the  job  of  forming  a  section.  I  have  an  idea  that 
I  should  like  to  be  free  to  the  last  minute,  to  go 
where  I  may  have  the  opportunity  or  to  stay  out  of 
a  club  altogether.     There  is  another  thing  I  have  to 
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consider.  My  family  are  not  rich.  We  own  an  old 
sugar  plantation  down  in  Louisiana  that  sometimes 
makes  good  and  sometimes  doesn^t.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  have  enough  to  get  through  college  on,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  afford  a  club 
or  not.^* 

^'Oh,  as  for  that/'  said  Maclaren,  *'if  you  can't 
afford  it  when  the  time  comes,  we  will  make  you 
manager,  which  means  that  your  board  and  initia- 
tion fee  is  docked  as  much  as  necessary,  and  you 
only  have  dues  to  pay." 

*^I'm  mighty  grateful  to  you.  But  I  can't  say 
anything  more  just  now.  I'll  talk  it  over  with  Jim. 
How  about  him  if  I  should  not  accept?" 

*  *  I  don 't  know — I  can 't  say ;  we  want  him,  but  we 
didn't  discuss  that  possibility." 

*^ There  is  one  thing  about  the  situation,"  said 
Tony,  ^ '  that  goes  very  much  against  my  grain. ' ' 

*^What  is  that?" 

*^I  hate  the  idea  that  in  accepting  this  chance  I 
am  going  to  improve  my  position.  Seems  to  me  a 
fellow  ought  to  make  a  good  club  because  he  has  a 
position,  not  because  the  club  is  going  to  give  him 
one." 

^^ Don't  worry  about  that,  Tony.  If  you  didn't 
amount  to  anything  we  would  not  want  you. 
Talk  it  over  with  Lawrence,  will  you,  and  let  me 
know?" 

*^Yes,  I  will.  Suppose  Reggie  should  say  any- 
thing to  me  about  clubs.  Am  I  to  regard  this  pos- 
sibility as  a  confidence!" 
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*^Yes,  I  had  rather  you  did,  until  you  have  made 
your  decision  anyway. '' 

**A11  right,  I'll  keep  mum.  I  must  be  going  now. 
I  can't  tell  you,  Sandy,  how  much  I  appreciate  all 
you  have  done  for  me." 

*^Cut  that!  It  hasn't  been  wholly  from  unselfish 
motives,  you  see." 

*^Well,  I  reckon  there  has  been  a  bit  of  friend- 
ship in  it." 

^^Yes,  I  reckon  there  has." 

They  shook  hands  and  Tony  said  good-night.  He 
was  filled  mth  a  multitude  of  conflicting  thoughts 
and  emotions  as  he  walked  under  the  bright  star- 
light across  the  campus  to  Clive:  relief  from  sus- 
pense as  to  Maclaren's  attitude  toward  him,  as  to 
what  the  college  would  think  of  him;  gratitude  for 
Sandy's  confidence  and  friendship;  a  boy's  natural 
ambitions,  longing  for  social  success  and  collegiate 
distinction — all  struggling  with  an  innate  inarticu- 
late conviction  that  he  ought  to  decline  the  Holly 
Tree  proposal,  keep  his  freedom,  and  make  good 
on  his  own  account  before  he  accepted  membership 
in  a  desirable  club.  But  then  there  were  also  Jim- 
mie,  Kit  and  Flash  to  consider,  and  the  opportun- 
ity to  do  well  by  them ;  could  he  be  right  and  reject 
that! 

^^I  swear,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  turned 
into  Clive  Hall,  ^'I  have  got  to  do  it."  But  what 
he  meant  by  that  mental  exclamation — whether  he 
should  accept  or  reject  Maclaren's  offer — he  himself 
did  not  know. 


XI 


There  had  been  (especially  among  the  freshmen) 
a  lively  discussion  about  Deering's  failure  to  play 
in  the  Yale  game,  and  the  unfavorable  rumors  as 
to  the  reason  were  somewhat  generally  credited. 
The  statement,  signed  by  Maclaren  and  Cummings, 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Princetonian  on  the  Monday 
morning  and  created  a  sensation.  For  several  days 
it  provided  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  on 
the  campus,  at  the  clubs  and  in  college  rooms, — 
wherever,  in  fact,  students  congregated.  So  great 
was  the  confidence  in  Maclaren  and  so  accustomed 
were  the  student  body  to  the  exercise  of  his  influ- 
ence and  authority,  that  after  the  first  excitement 
there  was  very  little  disposition  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement;  the  members  of  the  Holly 
Tree  Club,  whom  Maclaren  had  promptly  informed 
of  the  substance  of  his  conversation  with  Deering, 
took  the  lead  in  the  effort  to  form  public  opinion, 
and  were  successful  at  least  in  controverting  the 
cavils  that  were  occasionally  heard  amongst  upper- 
classmen. 

Deering's  own  freshman  club,  the  Atala,  rallied 
promptly  to  his  support,  and  it  was  already  so 
strong  in  the  class  that  soon  there  was  no  doubt 
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that  its  attitude  represented  the  prevailing  opinion. 
The  only  disaffected  spot  in  the  freshman  class  was 
the  Deloni  Club.  This  group  held  or  expected  to 
hold  the  ^'following'*  of  the  red  hat  organization  of 
the  sophomore  class  of  which  Chapin  and  Willis 
were  members,  and  as  there  was  always  a  certain 
amount  of  rivalry  between  the  leading  freshman 
clubs  they  were  apt  under  any  circumstances  to 
range  themselves  on  different  sides  from  the  Atala 
in  most  college  questions.  Chapin  had  been  loud 
in  expressing  his  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
Deering's  non-appearance  in  the  game,  and  he  had 
been  supported  in  his  statements  at  his  club — some- 
what lukewarmly,  to  be  sure — by  Willis  and  Colton 
and  Borden.  At  any  rate,  knowing  nothing  about 
the  matter,  their  clubmates  idly  adopted  their  opin- 
ion and  transmitted  it  to  their  freshman  friends  in 
the  Deloni  Club. 

It  is  true  that  after  their  humiliating  interview 
with  Maclaren  and  Cummings,  Willis  had  the  de- 
cency to  strive  to  contradict  the  impression  he  had 
permitted  to  go  abroad,  and  Chapin  from  very 
shame  had  no  more  to  say;  but  the  harm  had  al- 
ready been  done,  and  they  could  not  undo  it  with- 
out compromising  themselves,  which  Chapin,  at 
least,  was  determined  should  not  happen.  Their 
friends  in  the  Deloni  Club  therefore,  already  dis- 
posed to  dislike  their  classmates  in  the  Atala,  pro- 
fessed to  see  in  the  published  statement  of  the  two 
seniors  only  a  lame  effort  to  whitewash  a  fresh- 
man who  already,  owing  to  his  known  friendship 
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with  the  Great  Sandy,  was  supposed  to  have 
^^made'^  Holly  Tree. 

No  one  had  the  slightest  suspicion  who  the  guilty 
sophomores  might  be,  except  possibly  a  few  of 
Chapin's  intimates,  and  they  for  obvious  reasons 
kept  their  own  counsel.  As  the  three  had  taken 
great  pains  to  be  seen  in  public  places  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  starting  on  their  hazing  expedition 
they  had  established  an  alibi  which  would  answer 
their  purpose  if  not  too  closely  examined. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  various  members  of  the 
Deloni  Club  led  to  some  lively  altercations  with  the 
Deering  sjnupathizers.  Kit,  in  particular,  whose 
temper  was  quick  and  hot  and  who  was  a  little  in- 
clined to  swagger  among  his  classmates  as  a  result 
of  his  athletic  success,  engaged  in  at  least  two  fist 
fights  in  his  z6al  for  Tony's  reputation.  In  one  of 
these  he  punished  the  slanderer  to  his  complete 
satisfaction ;  but  in  the  other,  since,  alas !  victory  is 
not  always  to  the  champion  of  the  right,  he  received 
a  souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a  badly  damaged  eye 
which  he  wore  for  several  weeks  afterward.  This 
annoyed  but  did  not  humiliate  him,  and  he  cherished 
the  hope  of  future  revenge. 

Tony  suffered  exquisite  torture  as  a  result  of  the 
unpleasant  notoriety  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. But  although  keen  and  sensitive,  his  was  a 
buoyant  nature,  with  youth's  splendid  powers  of 
quick  recuperation,  and  besides,  there  had  been  for 
him  in  the  experience  a  compensating  satisfaction 
in  the  revelation  to  him  of  the  strength  of  Mac- 
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laren's  and  Lawrence's  friendship.  It  had  also 
showed  him  how  well  he  stood  with  his  clubmates 
and  the  majority  of  his  classmates.  He  naturally 
was  pleased  with  the  flattering  proposal  that  had 
come  so  soon,  partly  because  of  this  experience, 
that  he  should  take  the  lead  in  forming  a  section 
from  his  own  class  for  Holly  Tree. 

One  circumstance  however  troubled  him  for  some 
time  afterward, — not  Chapin  or  Willis,  for  they 
took  good  care  to  avoid  him.  But  Reggie  Carroll 
had  come  to  him  to  go  for  a  walk  a  few  days  after 
the  game.  Reggie  had  left  town  directly  after  the 
contest  on  the  Saturday  and  had  not  come  back 
until  the  Tuesday  following.  He  had  been  much 
concerned  by  the  story  he  had  heard  on  his  return, 
and  had  come  promptly  to  Tony  for  a  full  account 
of  it. 

But  for  Deering  discussion  of  the  subject  was  at 
an  end,  and  despite  his  regard  for  Carroll  he  said 
frankly  that  he  really  had  nothing  to  add  to  what 
was  already  public  property. 

Beneath  his  supercilious  air  of  indifference  Car- 
roll was  intensely  sensitive.  For  several  years  now 
he  had  felt  for  Deering  an  unusually  strong  and 
devoted  attachment,  which,  however,  he  had  gen- 
erally succeeded  in  concealing.  Years  before  at 
Deal  School,  when  Tony  had  first  come  there,  Car- 
roll had  joined  with  Arthur  Chapin  in  an  effort  to 
haze  him;  so  now,  as  he  promptly  suspected  that 
Chapin  had  been  at  his  old  tricks,  he  wrongly  in- 
ferred that  Tony's  refusal  to  discuss  the  incident 
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with  him  was  due  to  some  smoldering  or  revived 
resentment  that  Carroll,  who  in  the  early  days  had 
been  known  as  one  of  Chapin's  cronies,  should  have 
been  concerned  in  a  similar,  if  more  innocent,  bit 
of  persecution.  It  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to 
say  this,  but  he  caught  himself. 

^  ^  Oh,  very  well, ' '  he  said  instead ;  ^ '  far  be  it  from 
me,  my  boy,  to  press  for  confidence  that  you  are 
unwilling  to  give.'' 

^^It  isn't  that,  Reg,"  protested  Tony.  ^*I  am  just 
sick  and  tired  of  the  whole  business.  I  have  closed 
the  book  on  that  chapter,  I  hope,  forever." 

They  had  been  walking  out  the  King's  Highway 
to  Lover's  Lane  and  back,  and  had  now  reached 
the  point  at  Bolton  Arch  where  they  would  natur- 
ally separate  to  go  to  their  own  rooms.  Carroll 
felt  instinctively  that  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to 
part  just  then  and  there.  But  he  had  been  hurt, 
and  he  was  not  willing  to  let  Tony  go  with  that  feel- 
ing rankling  within.  Tony  was  tired,  still  some- 
what nervous,  and  would  have  been  better  left 
alone ;  but  Reggie 's  intense  affection,  so  seldom  out- 
wardly indulged,  was  insistent.  He  had  other  mat- 
ters he  wished  to  discuss  with  Deering,  and  there 
was  a  curious  inner  determination  to  keep  him  with 
him  now,  to  appease  him  somehow  before  he  went 
away;  much  more,  perhaps,  though  he  did  not  real- 
ize it,  to  appease  himself.  Had  Tony  understood 
Carroll's  feelings  and  motives  he  would  have  spoken 
and  acted  differently.  But  as  had  happened  many 
times  before  when  Carroll  had  a  little  lost  control 
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of  himself  in  such  a  mood,  Deering  unwittingly  hurt 
him  more. 

^^I  must  go  down,*'  he  said,  as  they  came  to  the 
door  of  Carroll's  entry,  which  Reggie  had  opened, 
expecting  Tony  to  accompany  him  to  his  room;  *'I 
have  some  work  to  do.  I  have  been  so  upset  with 
one  thing  and  another  this  past  week  that  I  haven't 
done  a  stroke.  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  flunking  out 
if  I  don't  get  busy." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Reggie,  flushing.  "You  can't 
flunk  out — it's  two  months  to  exams.  Come  up  and 
have  a  cigarette  anyway,  and  I  will  go  down  with 
you  later." 

"No— I  can't." 

"Oh,  come,  do!"  insisted  Carroll.  "Besides, 
there  is  something  else  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about. ' ' 

His  tone  indicated  his  strong  feeling,  and  as  he 
so  seldom  betrayed  emotion,  Tony  yielded. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "I  will;  but  I  had  much 
rather  you  put  it  otf  to  some  other  time." 

"Well,  I  can't,"  said  Carroll,  realizing,  never- 
theless, as  he  spoke,  that  he  was  acting  unwisely. 

He  led  the  way  to  his  room.  Carroll's  study, 
which  he  did  not  share  with  a  room-mate,  was  an 
attractive  one  of  which  he  was  not  unjustly  proud. 
It  was  furnished  in  better  taste  than  most  college 
rooms,  in  a  manner  that  clearly  indicated  its  own- 
er's literary  and  aesthetic  interests.  There  was  a 
little  rosewood  piano  in  one  corner,  some  potted 
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plants  in  another,  an  unusual  quantity  of  well- 
bound  books,  a  few  good  engravings  upon  the  walls, 
and  a  great  white  bear  skin  on  the  uncarpeted 
polished  floor.  A  pleasant  fire  was  burning  on 
the  andirons  of  the  open  hearth,  which  Carroll 
immediately  replenished.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  was  a  room  that  Tony  liked  to  loaf  in, 
where  he  often  had  the  happiest  sort  of  talks  with 
his  friend, — conversations  that  were  none  the  less 
interesting  because  they  so  frequently  did  not  touch 
upon  college  affairs  at  all.  He  appreciated  Reg- 
gie ^s  cleverness,  especially  when  (as  was  often  the 
case  if  they  were  alone  together)  Carroll  wholly 
dropped  his  supercilious  manner  and  his  Philistine 
attitude.  But  to-night  the  room  did  not  appeal  to 
him.  It  impressed  him  as  too  luxurious  for  college 
quarters. 

Reggie  had  turned  on  the  light,  stirred  his  fire, 
and  drawn  up  two  easy  chairs  before  the  hearth. 
Then  he  offered  his  visitor  the  choice  of  pipe  or 
cigarette.  Tony  declined  both,  and  seated  himself 
somewhat  stiffly  upon  the  window  seat.  There  was 
an  awkward  silence  between  them. 

^'I  have  been  wanting  for  some  time,''  said  Reg- 
gie at  last,  stretching  his  long  legs  out  to  the  fire, 
and  applying  a  match  to  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  ^^to 
talk  with  you  about  what  I  dare  say  you  will  agree 
is  a  fairly  serious  matter." 

^^Fire  ahead,"  said  Tony. 

Reggie  hesitated  a  moment,  as  though  he  were 
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at  loss  how  to  begin.  '^Of  course/'  he  resumed 
after  a  moment,  ' '  you  know  my  attitude  about  clubs 
and  all  that/' 

'^Hanged  if  I  do,  Reg,"  said  Tony.  ''I've  heard 
you  cuss  them  out  pretty  generally,  but  I  notice 
that  you  take  a  certain  amount  of  care  to  fix  your- 
self all  right  with  regard  to  'em." 

' '  Well, ' '  Reggie  laughed,  with  appreciation  of  his 
own  inconsistency  and  of  the  appositeness  of  Tony's 
remark,  ''I  dare  say  that's  true.  One  may  cherish 
a  socialistic  dream,  you  know,  without  at  once  mak- 
ing an  assignment  of  all  of  one's  belongings  in  fa- 
vor of  the  people." 

''I  suppose  one  can,"  said  Deering.  ''Though  in 
that  case  it  seems  to  me  only  decent  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  a  dream,  and  not  pretend  that  one  really 
is  a  socialist." 

"I  don't  altogether  agree  with  you,"  returned 
Carroll.  "One  can  be  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with 
the  order  of  things  and  at  the  same  time  make  the 
best  of  it." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Tony.  "I've  an  idea,  however, 
that  if  I  had  as  little  use  for  the  order  of  things 
as  you  often  profess  to  have,  I'd  buck  against  it." 

Reggie  was  somewhat  nettled,  but  strove  to  con- 
ceal his  irritation.  It  was  one  of  the  defects  of  his 
relation  with  Deering,  he  thought,  that  he  was  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  to  the  boy's  criticisms. 

' '  Perhaps,  Tony.  But  listen  to  me.  I  rail  against 
the  college  and  the  clubs,  and  all  that,  but  I  don't 
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mean  half  I  say.  I  honestly  think  it  is  important 
for  a  fellow  who  wants  to  get  the  best  out  of  this 
place  to  make  a  good  club  in  his  junior  year.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  I  am  not  glad  that 
I  have  practically  made  Oak.'' 

^^  Yes,  it  would  be  quite  absurd,  old  fellow,  but  I'm 
sure  I'm  glad  you  have." 

^'Granted.  But  what's  more  to  the  point  just 
now,  I  want  you  to  make  a  good  club." 

^'I  know  you  do,"  said  Tony,  gratefully. 

^*I  want — to  be  frank — to  have  you  in  the  same 
club  with  me." 

**  Thanks,  old  boy,  and  I  would  like  to  be  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned." 

^'Well,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  your  coming 
Oak  if  you  want  to. " 

^'Say,  Reg,  is  this  official,  as  it  were?  I  am  just 
getting  on  to  the  way  this  racket  is  worked.  Are 
you  trying  to  pledge  me ! " 

Reggie  smiled.  ^^ Don't  be  so  premature.  But 
there! — what's  the  use?  Of  course  I  am.  Do  you 
suppose  I  would  have  mentioned  this  thing  if  there 
were  any  doubt  of  it?" 

'^No,  I  don't  suppose  you  would.  Well,  I  am  cer- 
tainly much  obliged  to  you.  And  I  am  going  to  be 
frank  too :  Jim  and  Kit  and  Flash  and  I  are  going 
to  hang  together." 

*'I  supposed  you  would  want  to.  There  will  be 
no  trouble  about  Jimmie  in  Oak,  but  Kit  and  Flash 
will  have  to  stand  their  chances.    They  would  have 
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no  difficulty  in  several  of  the  other  clubs,  I  fancy; 
certainly  not  in  Continental,  perhaps  not  in  Holly 
Tree.'' 

^^I  think  it  is  too  early  to  talk  about  clubs,''  said 
Tony  upon  this,  and  he  stood  up  as  if  he  were  about 
to  go.  ''I'm  awfully  obliged  to  you,  Reg,  but  I 
can't  pledge  myself  to  Oak." 

Carroll  flushed.  ''You  mean  you  are  pledged  al- 
ready?" 

*'Not  at  all,"  Tony  answered  shortly.  "Do  you 
suppose  I  w^ould  have  let  you  go  on  if  I  were?" 

"Well,  you  are  considering  something  else!" 

' '  Maybe  I  am.  I  can 't  pledge  myself  to  Oak,  and 
I'd  a  lot  rather  not  talk  about  it  now.  I  really  must 
go.     Good-night. ' ' 

"Good-night,"  answered  Carroll,  making  no  fur- 
ther effort  to  keep  him. 

Tony  had  hardly  got  down  the  stairs  before  he 
felt  himself  an  ungrateful  brute.  Impulsively  he 
turned  back  and  re-entered  Carroll's  study;  Reggie 
was  still  sitting  before  the  fire  where  he  had  left 
him. 

"Say,  old  man,"  exclaimed  Deering  penitently, 
"I  didn't  mean  to  act  like  such  a  confounded  mut." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  answered  Carroll,  in  a 
tense  low  voice;  "I  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is 
hopeless  for  me  to  buck  against  Sandy  Maclaren." 

Deering 's  clear  skin  turned  scarlet.  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  that!" 

"Oh,  nothing,  nothing,"  exclaimed  Carroll,  rising 
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to  his  feet,  his  voice  unsteady  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions. 

*' Sandy  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,''  repeated 
Tony.  ''I  just  came  to  tell  you  that  I  feel  darn 
grateful  to  you. ' ' 

^^All  serene,  Tony.'' 

^^Well,  good-night,  then." 

^^  Good-night." 

Eeggie  stood  for  some  time  looking  absently  at 
the  door  through  which  Deering  had  disappeared. 
He  was  annoyed  at  Tony,  annoyed  still  more  at  him- 
self. He  felt  deeply  chagrined  that  by  choosing  an 
inopportune  moment  for  opening  the  subject  he 
probably  had  made  a  mess  of  a  plan  that  was  close 
to  his  heart.  ^'That  comes,"  he  thought,  ^*from  not 
letting  well  enough  alone."  He  went  over  and  sat 
down  at  his  piano.  For  a  few  moments  his  fingers 
drifted  idly  over  the  keys,  now  striking  a  chord, 
now  a  discord.  He  was  thinking  bitterly  that  he 
was  bidding  adieu  to  another  of  his  idle  dreams. 
Reggie  felt  that  he  had  often  said  farewell  to 
dreams.  That  was  perhaps  the  reason  why,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  wrote  poetry  for  the  minor  maga- 
zines. 

He  did  not  refer  to  the  subject  of  clubs  with  Tony 
again.  And  from  this  time,  as  he  had  feared,  they 
began  to  drift  apart.  Tony  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  the  life  and  interests  of  his  class :  Reg- 
gie realized  it,  and  for  once  he  felt  powerless  to 
make  any  effort  to  prevent  it.     The  old  habit  of 
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non-resistance,  from  wMch  Tony's  friendship  had 
done  so  much  to  rescue  him,  reasserted  itself.  He 
still  felt  hurt,  wounded  in  his  most  sensitive  spot. 
He  intensely  desired  Tony's  companionship,  and  as 
intensely  resisted  his  inclination  to  seek  it. 

Deering  soon  afterwards  discussed  the  matter  of 
clubs  with  Jimmie  Lawrence,  and  found  that  though 
Jimmie  would  have  preferred  to  close  with  Mac- 
laren's  offer  at  once,  he  was  willing  to  wait  until 
after  the  holidays  before  they  made  a  final  decision, 
if  Sandy  would  grant  them  the  time.  Maclaren 
somewhat  unwillingly  did  so. 

Tony  spent  his  Christmas  holidays  at  Low  Deer- 
ing, the  old  house  on  the  sleepy  Louisiana  bayou 
where  his  fathers  had  lived  for  so  many  genera- 
tions. Things  were  unusually  prosperous  and  happy 
at  home,  and  for  a  week  he  had  Morris  with  him  as 
his  guest. 

There  was  something  in  this  friendship  with  his 
former  master  that  gave  Tony  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction. He  could  discuss  his  problems  and  his  per- 
sonal affairs  with  him  as  with  no  one  else,  not  even 
Jimmie,  and  be  sure  always  not  only  of  intelli- 
gent sympathy  but  of  sound  judgment,  the  value  of 
which  he  had  had  abundant  opportunity  to  realize 
in  the  four  years  at  school. 

Still  a  young  man,  William  Morris  was  that  rare 
type  of  assistant  school  master  who  lived  altogether 
for  his  work  and  for  his  boys.  He  had  given  up 
for  the  sake  of  the  profession  he  loved  what  his 
friends  had  confidently  expected  would  be  a  brilliant 
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career  at  the  bar,  and  had  gone  from  Princeton 
back  to  his  old  school  where,  after  a  few  years  of 
signal  success  as  a  teacher,  he  resolved  to  spend 
his  life.  Of  Anthony  Deering  he  had  become  more 
fond  perhaps  than  of  any  other  boy  who  had  ever 
lived  in  his  house  at  Deal,  and  during  Tony's  last 
year  there  a  more  intimate  friendship  had  devel- 
oped between  them  than  Morris  had  before  allowed 
himself  with  his  pupils.  Since  that  was  so,  he  did 
not  intend,  as  was  usually  the  case  when  school 
days  were  ended,  that  they  should  go  out  of  each 
other's  lives;  so  that,  at  some  sacrifice  to  himself, 
he  had  accepted  old  General  Deering 's  invitation 
to  come  again  to  the  Louisiana  plantation  during 
the  holidays. 

While  he  was  there  Tony  told  him  of  his  experi- 
ences at  college,  of  the  problem  about  clubs  that 
confronted  him,  of  his  own  feeling  that  he  should 
keep  himself  free,  but  how  he  could  not  act  for  him- 
self without  considering  his  four  particular  friends. 
Morris  was  an  old  graduate,  and  though  a  strong 
believer  in  the  democracy  of  college  life  and  an 
unfavorable  critic  of  the  elaborate  social  system 
that  had  developed  since  his  own  day,  he  realized, 
as  only  a  Princeton  man  could,  the  social  hardships 
that  would  have  to  be  undergone  by  an  undergrad- 
uate who  failed  to  make  a  club. 

He  expressed  this  clearly  to  Tony.  ^'But  despite 
that,"  he  added,  '^I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
you  yield  to  your  own  feeling  and  at  least  refuse 
to  pledge  yourself  in  advance  of  the  regular  time  of 
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election.  You  should  realize,  though,  that  in  doing 
so  you  are  running  a  certain  risk  both  for  yourself 
and  for  your  friends  of  missing  out  altogether.  But 
I  have  the  notion  that  it  might  be  well  for  you  to 
take  that  risk.'' 

Tony  had  believed  that  this  would  be  Morris'  ad- 
vice. And  when  he  returned  to  Princeton  in  Jan- 
uary he  repeated  it  to  Jimmie  Lawrence,  and  ap- 
pealed to  him  to  act  on  it. 

*^I  can't  say  that  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  to 
do,"  Jimmie  replied,  ^'for  after  all  we  do  want  to 
make  a  club ;  and  I  can 't  see  the  advantage  in  hang- 
ing off  now  when  we  can  have  things  pretty  much 
our  ow^n  way,  if  eventually  we  mean  to  take  it  at  a 
time  when  we  can 't  have  things  our  own  way  at  all. ' ' 

**That  sounds  like  poor  grammar  and  good  log- 
ic," began  Tony. 

*^Well,  it  couldn't  well  be  that,"  Lawrence  re- 
plied, with  a  smile. 

^'But,  I  tell  you  I  hate  the  whole  business  of 
pledging  ourselves  in  advance.  We  don't  know 
this  place  yet.  There  may  be  a  risk,  but  I'm  for 
taking  it  if  you  are." 

**I  am  willing,"  said  Jimmie,  and  went  on  with 
the  story  he  was  writing  in  the  hope  of  getting  it 
published  in  the  Nassau  Lit. 

Deering  lost  no  time  in  making  his  decision  known 
to  Sandy  Maclaren. 

^'Well,  Tony,"  observed  the  Great  Sandy  as  he 
listened  with  a  smile,  ^'so  be  it.  I'll  say  no  more 
to  try  to  influence  you.     You  have  doubtless  thought 
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it  out  to  your  own  satisfaction.  I  think  you  are 
making  a  mistake,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  you 
that  after  this  year  I  shall  no  longer  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  anything  in  your  behalf.'' 

*^I  know,  Sandy;  don't  think  that  we  don't  ap- 
preciate  " 

^'I  don't,"  said  Maclaren.  **You  have  just  got 
some  queer  notions  in  your  head  that  I  don't  under- 
stand. ' ' 


XII 


Fortunately  college  life  is  not  entirely  or  even 
usually  made  up  of  such  strenuous  weeks  as  .the 
one  of  which  so  full  an  account  has  been  given. 
After  the  football  season  and  the  Christmas  holi- 
days the  college  settled  down  to  what  faculty,  par- 
ents, guardians,  and  possibly  even  some  of  the 
** simple  students''  regarded  as  its  serious  business. 

The  incident  of  Deering's  hazing  did  not  come  to 
the  official  attention  of  the  college  authorities,  but 
it  was  so  generally  known  to  the  undergraduates 
that  it  took  the  spirit  out  of  the  custom  for  that 
year  at  least.  From  the  night  of  the  Yale  game 
until  the  eve  of  Washington's  Birthday  the  fresh- 
men, for  the  most  part,  were  left  in  peace. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-first  of  February,  ac- 
cording to  time-honored  custom,  there  was  a  last 
revival  of  hazing  bees,  but  even  on  this  occasion 
the  warfare  was  of  a  milder  and  more  sporadic 
character  than  was  usually  the  case.  The  old  cus- 
tom of  posting  ^^procs"  and  painting  the  water- 
tower  on  the  back  road  from  Trenton  had  been 
abandoned  a  few  years  previous,  much,  it  may  be 
said,  to  Kit  Wilson's  regret.  That  youth,  however, 
came  in  for  his  full  share  on  the  night  of  the  twen- 
ty-first.   He  had  been  marked  as  a  promising  can- 
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didate  from  the  first  few  days  of  his  arrival.  His 
position  on  the  team  and  the  subsequent  neglect  of 
hazing  had  till  then  given  him  immunity,  but  on 
that  night  he  was  easily  captured  and  hazed  in  a 
straightforward  old-fashioned  manner  that  doubt- 
less did  him  a  world  of  good. 

Chapin  and  Willis  had  taken  good  care  to  avoid 
Deering  and  his  friends.  If  they  passed  any  of 
them  on  the  campus,  all  eyes  were  averted.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays  that  Willis 
one  day  stopped  Deering  on  the  campus.  They  had 
come  face  to  face  just  outside  the  Library;  no  one 
else  was  in  sight. 

**I  say,  Deering,''  exclaimed  Willis  to  Tony's 
great  surprise,  *  ^  do  you  mind  waiting  a  second  ? ' ' 

Tony  turned.    **What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

*'I  want  to  tell  you,  Deering — I  want  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  the  mucker  job  I  joined  in  working  on 
you  last  fall.  I  suppose  you  know,  of  course,  that 
I  was  one  of  the  party." 

Deering  held  out  his  hand.  **Yes,  I  do.  I  am 
mighty  glad  you  spoke.  I  certainly  forgive  you, 
and  this  will  help  me  to  forget  it." 

*^ That's  darned  white  of  you.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  any  excuses,"  continued  the  sophomore, 
*^for  there  aren't  any  to  make.  I  don't  believe, 
though,  I'd  have  had  a  part  in  the  business  if  I 
hadn  't  been  half-drunk  when  it  was  proposed.  After 
that  I  was  ashamed  to  back  out.  I  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed  to  get  in.  But  I  did,  and  I  have  been 
sorry  for  it  ever  since." 
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^'Well,  forget  it  now/^  said  Tony.     *^I  shall.'' 

'^I'm  sorry  the  others  don't  feel  as  I  do,  bnt  I 
can't  help  that.  You  may  think  that  I  am  not  sin- 
cere because  I  continue  to  run  with  Chapin?" 

^^Oh,  no,  I  don't." 

^* After  all,"  Willis  went  on,  ^^I  was  as  much  to 
blame  as  he  was,  and  there's  no  use  in  throwing 
him  over  now."  , 

^^No  use,  certainly,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned," 
Deering  replied.  He  felt  uncomfortable  and  wished 
Willis  would  go  along. 

The  sophomore  caught  Deering 's  implication  that 
there  were  other  reasons  for  abandoning  an  inti- 
macy with  Arthur  Chapin.  He  flushed,  but  not  with 
resentment.  *'I  know  what  you  are  thinking,"  he 
said  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

**Well,  I  didn't  say  anything,"  persisted  Tony. 

^  *  No,  I  know  you  didn  't ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Deering,  I  realize  that  I've  made  a  mess  of  my  col- 
lege life,  and  it's  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 
I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to  come  back  next  year." 

''Why— don't  you  like  the  place?" 

*'0f  course,  I  like  it — or  I  could  like  it.  But 
what  is  there  in  it  now  for  me?  I  have  deserved 
my  nickname — Booze ! "  he  exclaimed  with  bitter  dis- 
gust. ''That  is  what  it  has  been — just  as  much 
booze  as  I  dared  to  risk.  Even  now  I'm  practically 
on  probation.  I'll  have  a  heck  of  a  time  passing 
my  exams;  and  what  sort  of  friends  have  I  made? 
Chapin  is  queered;  he's  as  dead  as  a  door-nail, 
though  he  doesn't  know  it;  and  I  dare  say  I  am 
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queered  too.  I  can't  make  a  club;  and  if  I'm  left 
out,  what  chance  is  there  for  me  to  get  in  with  a 
decent  crowd!  Nix!  I'm  going  to  chuck  it;  I'll 
flunk  at  midyears.  You  may  think  it  queer  for  me 
to  be  talking  to  you  like  this " 

''No,  I  don't,"  protested  Tony. 

''Fact  is,  you  know  the  worst  of  me,  and  there's 
a  certain  funny  sort  of  satisfaction  in  telling  you 
just  how  rotten  I  am." 

They  had  walked  on  from  the  Library  together 
and  were  now  standing  in  front  of  the  steps  of  Old 
North. 

"If  I  were  in  your  position,"  said  Deering,  "I'd 
be  hanged  if  I  would  flunk  out.  If  you  make  a  mess 
of  things  here  and  then  run,  it  isn't  going  to  help 
you  outside.  I  reckon  things  would  be  as  hard 
wherever  you  are.  I  don't  know  whether  you  will 
make  a  club  or  not,  but  what  if  you  don't?  Lots 
of  fellows  get  on  without  being  in  clubs.  I'd  stay, 
and  cut  out  'the  booze.'  " 

"That  isn't  as  easy  as  it  sounds!" 

"Well,  you'd  have  to  cut  it  out  if  you  went  into 
business." 

"I  dare  say  I  would,  but  it  wouldn't  be  so  hard 
then.  I  suppose  you  think  I  ought  to  cut  out  my 
friends  here?" 

"Not  if  they  are  your  friends,  no." 

"Not  if  they  are — "  repeated  Willis,  as  a  sud- 
den thought  seemed  to  strike  him.  Then  he  added 
bitterly,  "Damn  it,  I  don't  think  they  are.  Well,  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you,  Deering.     I  have  treated 
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you  like  a  mucker,  and  you  have  treated  me  like  a 
gentleman.     I  won't  forget  it." 

Tony  saw  no  more  of  Willis  that  year.  He  no- 
ticed that  he  did  not  flunk  out  at  the  midyears,  how- 
ever, and  after  that  he  took  pains  to  tell  his  inti- 
mates of  the  incident. 

If  college  life  for  undergraduates  is  not  all  foot- 
ball games,  hazing  bees,  and  similar  excitements, 
neither  is  it  absorbed  by  club  politics,  as  certain 
modern  writers  on  the  subject  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  colleges  they 
write  about  (and  we  suspect  that  they  draw  largely 
upon  their  imagination),  at  Princeton  there  was  a 
wholesome  spirit  against  what  is  not  too-delicately 
termed  '' boot-licking, ' '  which  is  effectual  in  pre- 
venting much  effort  on  the  part  of  under-classmen 
to  strive  for  election  to  certain  clubs. 

The  clubs  themselves  precipitated  agitation  on 
the  subject  among  the  elect  of  the  freshman  class. 
But  as  it  takes  a  class  some  time  to  get  to  know 
itself,  unless  the  upper-class  club  chooses  a  group 
that  is  already  closely  allied  by  school  or  freshman 
club  ties,  the  few  whom  they  select  as  leaders  for 
their  sections  go  about  their  work  very  slowly. 

Notwithstanding  the  definite  refusal  of  Deering 
and  Lawrence  to  form  a  section  for  the  Holly  Tree 
Club,  that  organization,  owing  to  Maclaren's  influ- 
ence, took  no  further  action  for  some  time. 

Tony  had  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind 
after  his  final  decision,  and  had  plunged  himself 
into  his  work  in  which  he  was  genuinely  interested. 
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He  forgot  clubs  until  the  subject  was  brought  up 
one  March  evening  by  Kit  Wilson.  Kit  had  been 
approached  by  some  upper-classmen  belonging  to 
the  Beech  Club,  and  at  his  first  opportunity  he 
broached  the  subject  to  his  roommates. 

*'0f  course,"  he  said,  *^I  am  for  holding  off  if 
we  have  any  chance  of  making  a  better  club.  And 
we  ought  to  have.    What  do  you  fellows  think  about 

itr^ 

Neither  Tony  nor  Jimmie  had  told  him  of  the 
Holly  Tree  proposal,  partly  because  they  knew  that 
he  would  wish  to  accept  it,  partly  because  they  did 
not  care  to  have  him  know  that  he  had  not  been 
included  as  one  of  the  electors.  This  could  not  be 
avoided  now,  so  Deering  briefly  stated  the  facts. 

Kit  was  annoyed  and  showed  it  plainly.  There 
was  a  lively  discussion.  ^^ That's  about  the  limit,'* 
he  exclaimed.  ^'If  you  people  want  to  be  left  out 
in  the  cold,  why,  you  are  setting  about  it  in  just 
the  right  way.  It  wasn't  exactly  friendly,  it  seems 
to  me,  not  to  take  me  into  your  confidence." 

'  ^  To  tell  you  the  truth, ' '  said  Jimmie,  *  *  it  wasn  't 
certain  that  you  would  make  Holly  Tree.  There 
wasn't  any  lack  of  friendliness,  and  you  know  it. 
I  guess  we  three  mean  to  stick  together,  whatever 
we  do." 

^^Well,"  commented  Kit,  ^4f  you  fellows  follow 
your  present  line  we'll  have  to  stick  together  be- 
cause there  won't  be  anybody  else  to  whom  we  can 
stick." 

Lawrence  felt  this  was  not  altogether  improbable, 
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but  having  agreed  to  abide  by  Deering's  decision, 
he  held  his  tongue.  Wilson  sputtered  a  bit  more, 
and  eventually  flung  himself  out  of  the  room  in  a 
huff.  Nevertheless  he  refused  the  proposition  from 
Beech,  and  the  next  time  he  encountered  his  room- 
mates he  had  regained  his  cheerfulness. 

Tony  repented  that  he  had  not  informed  Kit  of 
the  Holly  Tree  possibility,  and  told  him  so.  ^^And 
I  tell  you,  Kitty, ' '  he  added,  ^  *  you  shall  know  every- 
thing in  the  future.  If  we  can't  all  three  make  the 
same  club,  we  will  stay  out  altogether.    Agreed?" 

^^No,"  said  Kit,  generously.  **You  two  will  have 
a  better  chance  than  I,  I  guess,  and  I  want  you  to 
take  it.  I'll  get  something  or  other  and  make  it 
do." 

So  for  the  time  being  the  matter  was  left. 

The  winter  drifted  by,  pleasantly  for  the  most 
part ;  then  came  the  short  Easter  vacation,  spent  by 
the  three  at  their  old  school,  and  soon  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  interests  and  activities  of  the 
spring  term,  by  far  the  most  delightful  at  Prince- 
ton. The  sun  warmed  the  earth  again  into  green 
good  humor,  the  elms  put  forth  their  leaves,  and 
the  campus  sparkled  in  the  bright  May  weather. 
The  baseball  squad  emerged  from  the  cage  and  prac- 
ticed daily  on  the  Athletic  Field,  the  centre  of  un- 
dergraduate attention.  Jimmie  laid  down  the  pen 
with  which  he  had  written  several  stories  that  had 
been  printed  in  the  Lit.,  and  put  on  the  glove.  He 
played  baseball  with  enthusiasm,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  he  would  keep  his  place  on  the  squad  and 
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perhaps  make  the  team.  Flash  and  Tony  had  been 
weeded  out  of  the  Varsity  squad  the  first  week  and 
relegated  to  the  freshmen.  But  even  there  they  did 
not  distinguish  themselves,  and  soon  took  to  canoe- 
ing on  the  brook  and  river.  Kit  had  gone  in  for 
tennis. 

They  spent  many  delightful  afternoons  paddling 
on  the  canal,  up  and  down  Stony  Brook,  and  into 
the  Blackstone.  On  several  occasions  they  made  an 
all-day  trip,  starting  out  early  in  the  morning,  fol- 
lowing the  Blackstone  till  it  flows  into  the  Raritan, 
and  thence  down  that  real  river  to  New  Brunswick. 
They  would  cook  their  midday  meal  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream  above  Griggstown,  have  their  supper 
at  nightfall  at  the  hotel  in  New  Brunswick,  and  re- 
turn to  Princeton  by  train.  They  could  drop  their 
canoe  into  the  canal  at  the  railroad  bridge  and 
paddle  back  to  the  boathouse  at  the  Washington 
Road  drawbridge  in  the  dark.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  excursions  that  Tony  proposed  that  Innes 
should  come  and  room  with  them  in  Paradise  Alley 
the  next  year. 

The  days  went  all  too  quickly.  The  Harvard 
game  had  been  played  almost  before  they  realized 
it,  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Princeton 
win,  to  the  tune  of  6  to  1.  They  went  to  New 
Haven  for  the  first  Yale  game,  which  was  lost. 
Wheeden,  the  pitcher,  was  knocked  out  of  the  box 
in  the  eighth  inning,  and  Yale  scored  more  than  it 
had  done  for  a  number  of  years.  The  same  thing 
nearly  happened  the  next  Saturday  at  Princeton, 
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but  the  coaches  substituted  Spivens  Long  for  Whee- 
den,  and  he  pitched  so  sure  and  steady  a  game 
that  ugly  little  one,  two,  three's  went  down  after  the 
names  of  the  Yale  players  on  the  official  score  card 
and  Spivens  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  He  began 
then  his  career  as  Varsity  pitcher  which  was  to  be 
one  of  the  features  of  his  class's  athletic  history. 
Princeton  won  that  game  by  a  comfortable  score. 

The  day  before  the  Yale  game,  after  the  last 
examination,  the  members  of  the  freshman  clubs 
donned  the  colored  spring  hats  of  the  expiring 
sophomore  organizations  which  they  were  to  ''fol- 
low." The  Atala  Club  inherited  the  dark-blue  hat. 
Sophomores  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  straw 
hats  with  the  variegated  upper-class  club  hatbands 
on  them.  This  was  a  picturesque  custom  and  gave 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the 
clubs,  who,  with  the  thoughtless  cruelty  of  youth, 
did  not  realize  that  it  increased  the  bitterness  and 
disappointment  of  those  who  had  not  succeeded  in 
attaining  a  similar  privilege. 

Tony  Deering  encountered  Reginald  Carroll  at 
the  senior  singing  one  warm  Friday  night  in  June. 
They  had  seen  little  of  each  other  during  the  past 
few  months.  Tony  observed  at  once  that  Reggie 
was  wearing  the  red  and  green  band  on  his  hat  that 
indicated  that  he  was  now  a  member  of  the  Oak 
Club. 

** Hello,  Reg,''  said  Tony.  ''It  has  been  the  deuce 
of  a  time  since  I've  seen  you.  .  .  .     Ah!  congratu- 
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lations,  old  sport.  I  see  you  have  condescended  to 
go  'Oak.'  '' 

Reggie  smiled  with  affected  indifference.  **So  it 
seems.    And  you,  where  is  your  sophomore  hat?" 

^'Oh,  I  left  it  in  the  room." 

^'Not  going  to  wear  it,  eh?" 

*'I  don't  know;  haven't  thought  much  about  it." 

*'When  are  you  off?" 

*'I'm  going  to  stay  till  after  commencement  and 
see  the  fun.     And  you?" 

'^ To-morrow.  To-night  really  from  here.  I'm 
sailing  to-morrow  for  Europe." 

''Not  going  to  stay  for  the  Yale  game?" 

"Can't  possibly." 

"Nor  the  Club  banquet?" 

"Not  even  that." 

"Well,  good-bye,  old  boy,  and  good  luck.  Sorry 
I  haven't  seen  anything  of  you  lately.  We've  got 
to  do  better  next  year!" 

"Say,  Tony " 

Carroll's  heart  was  in  his  throat.  He  wanted 
Deering  intensely.  He  felt  he  could  not  go  away 
for  the  summer  with  nothing  but  unpleasant  mem- 
ories of  his  recent  relations  with  Tony.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  asking  him  to  walk  with  him  until  it 
was  time  for  his  train. 

"Yes?"  said  Tony. 

"Nothing.  I  forgot  you  chaps  have  your  sopho- 
more celebration." 

"So  we  do,"  Deering  exclaimed.     "I  suppose  I 
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ought  to  be  getting  over  to  the  School  of  Science 
where  the  ^p-rade'  is  going  to  form.'' 

*^Well,  good-bye,  then." 

** Good-bye,  old  boy.  Hope  you'll  have  a  pleasant 
trip!" 

They  shook  hands  and  Tony  went  off  to  join  his 
class.  Reggie  stood  for  a  long  time  under  the  great 
elm  tree  where  they  had  met.  He  looked  after  Bear- 
ing until  his  figure  was  lost  in  the  gathering  gloom. 
He  listened  for  a  time  to  the  seniors  singing  on  the 
steps, — to  the  rich  harmonies  of  ^'IVe  been  work- 
ing on  the  railroad,"  ^^Aunt  Dinah's  Quilting 
Party"  and  '^ Where,  oh  where,  are  the  verdant 
freshmen?"  and  to  the  answering  refrain,  '^They've 

gone  out  from "  — the  unpopular  professor  of 

the  day.  As  he  looked  back  on  it,  somehow,  the  past 
year  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  a  failure.  As  a 
freshman  he  had  eagerly  anticipated  having  Deer- 
ing  with  him  at  Princeton,  and  now  that  Deering 
had  come  and  the  year  was  gone,  he  realized  with  a 
sinking  heart  that  they  w^ere  farther  apart  than 
they  had  been  since  that  far-off  night  in  his  fourth 
form  year  at  school  when  he  and  Tony  had  made 
^^pax,"  and  the  friendship  which  had  meant  so 
much  to  him — and  so  little  to  Tony,  it  seemed — had 
begun. 

The  sophomore  celebration  did  not  afford  Deer- 
ing much  pleasure.  It  was  perhaps  the  rowdiest 
and  most  inexcusable  performance  of  the  four  years 
a  class  spends  at  Princeton  College,  the  one  occa- 
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sion  in  which  restraint  was  thrown  to  the  winds, 
which  must  have  made  the  outsider  who  witnessed 
it  (as  fortunately  few  did)  wonder  what  could  be 
the  advantages  afforded  by  a  college  education.  The 
roaring,  yelling,  cheering  mob  monopolized  the 
streets  of  Princeton  for  an  hour  or  more,  marching, 
swirling,  pushing  behind  an  improvised  brass  band, 
carrying  flaring  torches,  shooting  off  Roman 
candles,  and  behaving  generally  like  a  crowd  of 
dervishes.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  celebration 
they  proceeded  to  Prospect  and  made  night  hid- 
eous outside  the  mansion  until  the  front  door 
opened  and  President  Farquharson  came  out  and 
stood  upon  the  steps.  The  silent,  dignified,  slender 
figure,  with  the  keen  intellectual  countenance, 
lighted  now  by  a  half -indulgent  smile  that  concealed 
his  distaste  and  disapproval,  was  a  splendid  con- 
trast to  the  weird  forms  swathed  in  orange  and 
black  that  crowded  about  his  door. 

At  last  he  spoke  in  thin  strident  tones.  *  ^  Gentle- 
men of  the  Sophomore  Class:  I  congratulate  you 
on  completing  a  year  at  Princeton  College.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  hope,  to  quote  the  language  of  a 
well-known  classic,  that  ^the  rest  of  your  life  will  be 
according  to  this  beginning,'  but  you  have  my 
hearty  good  wishes  for  the  future  none  the  less.  I 
thank  you  for  this  expression  of  confidence  in  my 
interest  in  your  welfare. ' ' 

There  were  cheers  again,  which  Jimmie  Law- 
rence, his  black  eyes  flashing  with  excitement,  led 
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with  enthusiastic  good-will.  Jimmie  was  one  of  the 
few  of  his  classmates  who  had  fully  appreciated  the 
President's  little  speech. 

For  Tony  these  last  days  had  not  been  altogether 
days  of  unclouded  pleasure :  they  meant  the  last  of 
the  Great  Sandy  Maclaren  at  Princeton. 

Sandy  had  kept  in  touch  with  his  freshman 
friends  throughout  the  year,  and  during  the  senior 
vacation  he  had  gone  off  with  Deering  for  three  or 
four  pleasant  afternoons  on  the  Blackstone  in  which 
they  had  long  intimate  conversations.  Then  on 
Commencement  night  they  were  together  for  a  few 
moments  before  the  drinking  of  the  loving-cup  for 
the  last  time. 

As  most  seniors  do,  when  they  come  to  the  parting 
of  the  ways,  Maclaren  felt  deeply  the  breaking  up 
of  so  many  ties.  He  had  liked  young  Tony  Deer- 
ing very  much  indeed  ...  he  was  one  whom  it  was 
hard  to  leave  behind.  .  .  . 

^^We'll  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another, 
old  boy,''  he  said  that  night.  ''I  hope,  you  know, 
that  after  all  we  will  be  in  the  same  club." 

'^Thanks,  Sandy." 

"And  remember  there  are  things  here  that  I 
want  you  to  do,  to  work  for." 

"I  know." 

"And  you'll  try!" 

"I  will;  of  course  I  will." 

"Well,  good-bye,  boy." 

"Good-bye,  Sandy." 
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And  then  Maclaren  took  Ms  place  in  the  great 
circle  of  seniors  on  the  front  campus  before  Old 
North,  and  the  loving-cnp  was  passed  around,  and 
one  by  one  they  rose  and  drank  from  it  while  their 
classmates  sang  them  a  God-speed  and  farewell. 
As  Maclaren  drank,  standing  there  in  the  midst  of 
that  circle  of  those  whom  he  had  so  splendidly  led, 
the  new  sophomore  on  the  outskirts  joined  in  the 
solemn  singing  under  his  breath,  and  the  hot  tears 
welled  in  his  eyes. 

"Here's  to  you,  Sandy  Maclaren; 
Here's  to  you,  my  jovial  friend; 

And  we'll  drink  before  we  part  for  sake  of  company, 
We'll  drink  before  we  part; 
Here's  to  you,  Sandy  Maclaren." 


xm 

It  was  about  a  quarter  to  one  o^clock  on  a  warm 
September  afternoon  at  Princeton.  A  crowd  of 
sophomores  were  lounging  on  the  steps  and  porch 
of  a  club  house  in  College  Place.  Despite  the 
heat  many  of  them  wore  the  conventional  sopho- 
more costume — orange  and  black  striped  jersies, 
corduroy  trousers,  enormous  horse  hats  in  the  shape 
of  western  sombreros  with  a  long  feather  of  bright 
orange  color  stuck  in  the  band,  which  gave  a  jaunty, 
devil-may-care  expression  to  them,  picturesque  in 
itself  and  very  terrifying  to  the  freshmen.  Others, 
more  sensible,  were  clad  in  summer  garments — out- 
ing shirts,  flannel  trousers  and  the  like,  with  nothing 
to  indicate  the  dignity  to  which  they  had  attained 
save  the  horse  hats  that  have  just  been  described. 
These  hats  were  now  for  the  most  part  cast  in  a 
heap  on  the  bit  of  lawn  at  the  side  of  the  club  house 
steps.  Every  piece  of  this  headgear  bore  on  its 
band,  printed  in  startling  gold  letters,  the  word 
^'Atala.'^  Most  of  the  group  were  coatless  and 
were  lounging  about  in  attitudes  of  careless  ease, 
as  though  they  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  loaf 
there  and  make  life  temporarily  unpleasant  for  the 
freshmen  who  were  obliged  to  pass  by. 

178 
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These  young  men  were  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Atala  sophomore  club,  or,  as  they  pre- 
ferred to  call  themselves,  the  Celestials.  This  nick- 
name had  originally  been  bestowed  in  derision  upon 
them  by  the  rival  Deloni  Club,  derived  doubtless 
from  the  fact  that  a  certain  suite  of  rooms  in  Clive 
Hall  where  they  were  wont  to  congregate  was  fa- 
miliarly known  as  Paradise  Alley.  Among  them 
was  Christopher  Wilson,  who  sprawled  in  an  easy 
chair  in  the  center  of  the  porch.  He  was  quite 
resplendent  in  orange  and  black,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  heat  he  kept  on  his  horse  hat,  probably  with 
the  idea  of  foregoing  no  element  of  his  picturesque 
appearance.  Kit  luxuriated  in  the  sophomoric  con- 
sciousness. With  loud  voice  he  was  constantly 
hurling  epithets  and  insults  at  passing  freshmen.  It 
was  near  the  dinner  hour  and  the  street  presented 
an  animated  scene.  Flash  Innes,  looking  handsome 
and  debonair,  attired  in  outing  flannels,  sat  on  the 
lowest  step  of  the  porch,  twirling  a  straw  hat  in  his 
hands.  His  dark  eyes  were  sparkling  and  his  fresh 
boyish  face  was  lighted  with  an  amused  smile,  as 
he  idly  joined  in  the  horsing  or  turned  to  chaff 
Wilson  about  his  over-fierceness. 

The  last  morning  recitation  was  over  and  hun- 
dreds of  under-graduates  were  pouring  out  of  Hen- 
derson Hall  and  wandering  leisurely  in  the  direction 
of  the  clubs  for  dinner.  The  freshmen,  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  modest  clothes, — black  jersies, 
black  or  blue  trousers,  little  black  caps  on  the  back 
of  their  heads, — if  they  chanced  to  escape  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  sophomores,  were  hurrying  to  cover  in 
groups  of  twos  and  threes.  They  were  much  more 
apt  to  be  running  with  their  caps  in  their  teeth,  their 
trousers  turned  up  above  their  ankles  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  their  hosiery  was  of  regulation  pattern, 
or  halting  suddenly  upon  command  to  embrace  the 
trunks  of  trees,  lead  cheers,  sing  songs,  or  perchance 
tackle  a  lamp-post;  to  do  any  one  of  a  hundred 
absurd  ^  ^  stunts ' '  that  their  tormentors  might  devise 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Many  of  them  had  to 
come  into  College  Place  by  the  old  Observatory  and 
had  to  pass  the  Atala  Club  on  the  way  to  their  own 
'^eating  joint,"  which  was  unfortunately  situated 
only  half  a  block  above.  Thus  they  had  to  run  the 
gantlet  of  the  group  of  sophomores  of  whom  Kit 
Wilson  was  the  imposing  and  terrifying  leader.  Kit 
was  determined  to  avenge  his  sufferings  of  the  year 
before. 

^'Hi  there,  freshman!" 

^^Whoaup!" 

^^Hatsoff!" 

' '  Cap  in  your  mouth ! ' ' 

**  Trousers  up.  Higher,  freshie;  what  are  you 
hesitating  about?" 

^^ Aw,  that's  no  good." 

'^Wipe  that  smile  off!" 

*^Bury  it!" 

The  poor  lads  frightened,  amused,  sullen,  good- 
natured,  as  the  case  might  be,  did  their  best  to  carry 
out  this  multitude  of  commands,  and  thanked  their 
stars  when,  in  whatever  ridiculous  condition  or  pos- 
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ture,  they  were  at  last  permitted  to  get  beyond  the 
range  of  the  fire  from  the  Atala  porch. 

Suddenly  Kit  called  the  attention  of  his  compan- 
ions to  a  figure  that  had  just  emerged  beyond  the 
Observatory,    ^'By  Jove,  fellows,  look  at  that!'' 

He  pointed  at  a  tall,  lanky,  ungainly  youth  who 
was  starting  to  cross  the  street  in  their  direction. 
His  heavy  countenance  was  crowned  by  a  mass  of 
untrimmed  tow-colored  hair,  under  which  flashed  in 
sullen  anger  two  pale  blue  eyes.  He  was  dressed  in 
regulation  freshman  fashion — black  jersey,  cordu- 
roys and  cap — except  in  one  particular, — he  wore  a 
pair  of  faded  purple  socks ! 

He  had  hardly  put  his  foot  into  the  road 
than  there  caught  up  with  him  another  youth, 
a  thin  scrawny  boy,  with  a  pale,  peaked  and 
somewhat  effeminate  face.  He  wore  an  enor- 
mous black  hat,  shaped  like  a  fooPs  cap,  from 
which  depended  a  flowing  orange  plume.  As  he 
caught  up  with  the  freshman  he  made  an  heroic 
effort  to  kick  him  a  tergo.  His  failure  was  greeted 
with  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  Atala  Club,  which 
so  infuriated  him  that  he  went  madly  at  the  attack 
again  and  again,  but  each  time  without  success,  for 
the  freshman's  giant  strides  kept  him  in  a  position 
of  safety.  Realizing  that  this  method  of  punish- 
ment was  futile,  the  sophomore  sprang  at  the  fresh- 
man, grabbed  him  by  the  collar  and  began  to  pum- 
mel him  unmercifully  in  the  back.  Suddenly  the 
lumbering  newcomer  turned  on  his  tormentor,  and 
gave  him  a  push  that  sent  him  sprawling  in  the  dust. 
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'^It's  Miss  Jenkins/'  cried  Jennie  Eames  with  de- 
light, as  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  club. 

^^Hi,  there  freshman!"  cried  Wilson,  rising  from 
his  chair,  ^^what  the  deuce  do  you  think  you  are  I 
Come  over  here.'' 

The  big  freshman  raised  his  eyes  and  glared  at 
the  group  on  the  porch  above  him. 

*^Hi!"  the  sophomores  yelled  in  chorus,  '^hi^t  it 
up.     What  are  you  waiting  for?" 

The  little  sophomore  by  this  time  had  picked  him- 
self up,  and  acquiring  fresh  confidence  from  the 
presence  of  his  allies  rushed  again  to  the  attack. 
This  time  he  succeeded  in  landing  a  kick.  The  fresh- 
man turned,  scarlet  with  rage.  ^'Try  that  again, 
and  I  '11  break  your  neck, ' '  he  exclaimed. 

By  this  time  the  score  of  sophomores  had  rushed 
to  the  sidewalk.  Kit  in  the  lead. 

*'Come  here,  you  big  cow,"  yelled  Wilson.  For 
the  moment  his  friends  subsided. 

The  freshman  lumbered  slowly  up  to  the  irate 
sophomore,  keeping  the  tail  of  his  eyes  to  the  rear. 
But  Miss  Jenkins  had  concluded  that  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valor. 

''What's  the  scrap  about,  Claude?"  Eames  cried 
down  from  the  porch. 

''Why,"  shrieked  Miss  Jenkins,  "he's  got  on  pur- 
ple socks." 

"What!" 

"Oh,  fie!" 

"Shame  on  you,  freshman!" 

"Turn  your  trousers  up  and  let's  see  'em." 
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**01i,  oh!'' 

The  freshman  slowly  pulled  up  the  leg  of  one 
trouser,  revealing  the  offensive  hosiery.  It  was  pur- 
ple,— faded  certainly,  homespun  probably,  but  un- 
deniably purple. 

^^Gee  whiz!'' 

^'Well,  I  never." 

^  ^  Takes  the  cake. ' ' 

*  *  Oh,  you  fresh  freshman ! ' ' 

'^ Don't  you  know  any  better?" 

^^For  gosh  sake,  where 'd  you  get  'em?" 

The  victim  backed  against  a  tree  at  bay.  Wilson 
again  took  command. 

^^ What's  your  name?"  he  demanded. 

''Morse." 

''First  name." 

"Josiah." 

"Well,  Josiah,  what  do  they  call  you  at  home?" 

"Josiah, — what'd  you  think?" 

"Don't  get  fresh.  We  will  call  you  Big  Cow, 
understand?  That's  your  only  name  for  the  future. 
Say  it  now,  and  let's  see  if  you  can  remember." 

"Say  what?" 

"Your  name." 

"Jo— Big  Cow." 

"Good.    Where  do  you  hail  from?" 

"Plainsboro'." 

"Plainsboro'  where?" 

"Iowa." 

"Well,  you  look  it.  Don't  they  teach  you  how  to 
dress  in  Plainsboro',  Iowa?" 
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^'I'm  dressed,  I  guess/' 

^^So  you  are,  but  in  rotten  taste.  You're  over- 
dressed, Big  Cow.  Frightfully  over-dressed,  I  may 
say.  'Tisn't  at  all  good  form  for  a  freshman  to 
wear  purple  half  hose." 

^'Purple  what?" 

^^ Purple  socks,  Iowa.  Pardon  my  slang.  I  don't 
know  the  fashions  in  Plainsboro',  but " 

**He  can't  wear  'em  here,"  shrieked  Miss  Jenkins. 

*'Shut  up,  Missy,"  exclaimed  Kit,  ^'of  course  he 
can't." 

^  *  Don 't  know  why  not, ' '  said  Morse.  He  was  not 
frightened,  but  he  was  still  very  angry.  In  his 
stupid  way  he  had  been  amused  by  Kit's  questions, 
but  when  Jenkins  interrupted  he  flamed  again. 

** Simply  because,"  explained  Wilson  with  the  air 
of  heroic  patience,  *^we  don't  allow  it.  It's  deuced 
bad  form.    Take  'em  off." 

'^Here?" 

^^  Certainly — tout  de  suite,  instanter,  immedi- 
ately." 

^^Iwon't!" 

*^I  am  afraid  we  disagree  with  you.  Take  'em  off, 
Big  Cow,  or  we  will  do  it  for  you. ' ' 

''Do  it  then,  if  you  can.  And  if  that  little  runt 
butts  in " 

''Say,  look  here,  you  confounded  jackass,  where  do 
you  think  you  are?" 

"I'm  at  Princeton  College,  I  guess;  where  I've  as 
good  a  right  to  be  as  you  have. ' ' 
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'^You're  the  freshest  freshman  I  ever  heard  of. 
You  are  as  green  as  the  grass  on  your  native  plains. 
But  green  or  not,  you  can't  wear  purple  socks,  so 
just  take  'em  off  right  away.'' 

^^I  won't,  I  tell  you." 

Unfortunately  at  this  moment  Morse  had  edged 
away  from  his  tree,  which  gave  Teddy  Lansing  the 
opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  waiting.  He 
slipped  in  behind  him,  clasped  him  tightly  around 
the  neck  and  drove  his  knees  into  the  small  of  his 
back,  and  Big  Cow  came  lumbering  to  the  earth. 
There  was  a  pleasant  little  scrap,  but  one  freshman 
is  not  a  match  for  twenty  sophomores,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  Morse  was  minus  his  purple 
hosiery,  which  Teddy  grabbed  and  threw  up  into  the 
branches  of  the  tree. 

Morse  was  angry,  but  it  gradually  worked  into  his 
thick  head  that  he  was  going  about  things  the  wrong 
way.  When  they  let  him  up  he  put  on  his  shoes, 
looked  ruefully  at  his  socks  which  dangled  four  or 
five  feet  above  his  head,  and  then  faced  his  tor- 
mentors again. 

**That  was  a  darn  fool  stunt,"  he  said. 

'' That's  a  matter  of  opinion;  depends  on  the  point 
of  view, ' '  replied  Teddy,  who  was  nursing  a  bruised 
finger. 

''You're  the  freshest  thing  I  ever  saw,"  said  Kit. 
''You'll  be  hazed  up  and  down,  right  and  left,  all 
over  the  place,  for  this." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  fresh,"  said  Morse.    "But 
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do  you  think  I'd  let  myself  be  kicked  by  that  little 
girir'  He  cast  a  scornful  glance  at  Miss  Jenkins. 
The  crowd  laughed. 

^'Let  him  go,  Kit/'  called  down  Jennie  Eames. 

^*I  will  in  a  second,  but  he's  got  to  learn  his  les- 
son," Kit  replied.  ^^Big  Cow,  you  are  too  fresh," 
he  resumed,  turning  to  Morse,  ^'whether  you  mean 
to  be  or  not,  and  you  must  be  taken  down  a  peg  or 
two.    Do  you  know  where  Clive  Hall  is!" 

^^Yes." 

''Good.  Well,  to-night,  at  nine  o'clock  you  are  to 
come  to  Number  Five,  Clive,  and  receive  a  few  sim- 
ple instructions  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
modern  civilization.    Versteh'f 

''Yes." 

"Well,  be  there." 

' '  All  right.    May  I  have  my  socks  ? '  * 

"Certainly  not,"  exclaimed  Claude  Jenkins. 

"Go  it,  missy,"  cried  Kit,  with  a  grin,  "he's  in 
your  hands. ' ' 

' '  Cap  in  your  mouth,  freshman. ' ' 

Morse  scowled,  but  obeyed. 

* '  Trousers — ^beg  pardon, — pants  up. ' ' 

The  big  freshman  bent  over  and  rolled  his  trous- 
ers above  his  shoetops. 

"Now  hit  it  up." 

With  an  exclamation  of  relief,  Morse  hit  it  up  with 
good  will.  The  sophomores  yelled  after  him  until 
he  had  turned  the  corner.  Just  as  the  crowd  that 
had  gathered  was  dispersing,  Tony  Deering,  with  his 
arm   around   Jimmie   Lawrence's   neck,    appeared 
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from  behind  the  Observatory.  They  had  come  from 
recitation. 

*^ What's  the  racket?"  asked  Jimmie. 

**0h,  a  freshman  scrap,''  Teddy  Lansing  ex- 
plained. ^  ^  Miss  Jenkins  caught  a  big  cow  freshman 
from  Iowa  wearing  purple  socks.  We  had  a  little 
trouble  in  taking  them  oif — but  there  they  are. ' '  He 
pointed  to  the  tree. 

Tony  and  Jimmie  laughed,  and  passed  into  the 
club  to  dinner.  The  meal  was  a  noisy  one,  with  a 
good  deal  of  bantering  of  both  Kit  and  Jenkins,  who 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  them.  When  it 
was  over  some  of  the  fellows  loafed  about  for  a 
while  longer.  Tony  and  Kit  were  amongst  the  first 
to  leave  for  football  practice  on  the  Athletic  Field. 

They  had  crossed  the  street  when  Kit  turned  back 
and  called  to  the  group  who  were  still  on  the  porch. 
^^Who'sonfor  to-night?" 

*^ Count  me  in,"  yelled  Teddy. 

**And  me." 

*^0h,  there'll  be  a  gang.    Where  is  it  to  be?" 

** Paradise  Alley,  nine  o'clock,"  Kit  cried  back. 

** What's  up?"  asked  Tony,  as  they  went  on  across 
the  campus. 

*^We  are  going  to  have  a  little  bee  to-night  and 
horse  that  Big  Cow  Morse.    Are  you  on?" 

*'Not  on  your  life.    No  hazing-bees  for  me." 

**It  isn't  going  to  be  hazing;  just  a  bit  of  fun." 

^^At  our  rooms?" 

*^Sure.    Do  you  mind?" 

*'Yes,  I  do.    In  the  first  place  neither  Jim  nor  I 
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are  going  in  for  taking  freshmen  out  at  night.  It's 
all  right  to  horse  them  on  the  street,  but  I  think  it 
ought  to  stop  there.  Besides  it's  dangerous  to  hold 
bees  in  the  halls.  The  faculty  is  down  on  it, 
and  if  you  get  caught  there'll  be  the  dickens  to 
pay." 

*^I'm  willing  to  risk  it.  It's  too  slick  a  chance  to 
miss.    Come  on,  get  into  it." 

^ ^  Not  I ;  and  Jim  won't  either,  and  I  doubt  if  Flash 
will  be  for  it.  Say,  Kit,  don't  use  our  rooms  again 
that  way,  will  you?" 

^^Oh,  well,  no,  if  you  mind.  Flash  doesn't  give  a 
darn. ' ' 

*  ^  Perhaps  not.    But  we  do. ' ' 

*^Well,  I  can't  call  it  off  to-night.  But  I  won't 
have  the  gang  there  again."  Then  he  changed  the 
conversation.  ^'Say,  Tony,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  freshmen  who  have  come  out  for  the  team  I" 

Soon  they  were  at  the  Athletic  Field  and  spent  the 
afternoon  at  hard  practice.  Both  boys  were  in  good 
condition  after  a  wholesome  summer  in  the  open,  and 
and  felt  practically  sure  this  year  of  making  the 
eleven. 

After  the  practice  Tony  and  Flash  went  for  a  walk 
around  the  Triangle,  in  which  they  were  joined  by 
Jimmie,  who  had  waited  for  them  at  the  Field  House 
after  his  easier  work  with  the  sophomore  baseball 
team.  They  met  Reggie  Carroll,  curiously  enough, 
as  they  had  done  on  the  same  walk  about  a  year 
before,  in  Lover's  Lane;  but  this  time  Reggie  was 
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with  one  of  his  new  clubmates  and  did  not  turn  back 
with  them. 

Tony  was  silent  for  a  little  after  this  casual  en- 
counter, as  he  wondered  what  was  the  matter  with 
Carroll.  He  had  never  understood  the  reason  for 
their  drifting  apart;  indeed,  though  it  had  troubled 
him  for  a  while  the  spring  before,  he  had  ceased  to 
think  of  the  matter  during  the  Long  Vacation. 

The  three  returned  to  the  club  for  supper;  and 
afterwards,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  giving 
Kit  a  free  hand  in  Paradise  Alley  for  his  hazing-bee, 
they  set  out  to  look  up  the  various  Deal  and  Box- 
ford  boys  who  had  come  up  to  college  in  the  fresh- 
man class.  They  felt  very  much  as  they  supposed 
Sandy  Maclaren  had  felt  the  year  before  when  he 
had  looked  them  up  on  the  night  of  their  coming  to 
Princeton ;  very  old,  very  wise,  very,  very  kind.  The 
freshmen — many  of  whom  at  school  had  been  leaders 
of  their  forms,  captains,  managers,  prefects,  editors, 
what  not — now  seemed  young  and  innocent  and  un- 
sophisticated and  much  in  need  of  advice  and  pro- 
tection. They  were  duly  flattered  by  the  calls  from 
their  sophomore  friends;  and  Jimmie,  who  was 
^* heeling''  for  the  Lit.,  took  toll  of  their  gratitude  in 
the  form  of  subscriptions.  Tony,  on  his  part,  en- 
rolled such  of  them  as  were  Episcopalians  as  candi- 
dates for  the  St.  Paul's  Society.  He  had  formed 
the  acquaintance  in  his  freshman  year  of  the  curate 
of  Trinity  Church,  the  Reverend  Tracey  Carr,  who 
himself  was  young  and  clever  and  friendly.     Mr. 
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Carr  had  looked  Tony  up  the  first  night  of  college 
and  had  asked  him  to  round  up  the  Episcopalians, 
which  Tony  good-naturedly  promised  to  do. 

The  evening  passed  quickly  and  for  the  most  part 
pleasantly,  and  it  was  ten  o  ^clock  before  they  turned 
out  of  West  and  headed  for  Paradise  Alley. 

As  they  reached  the  south  entry  of  Painthorpe 
Hall,  the  dormitory  above  Clive,  they  met  Morse,  »the 
lumbering  freshman  whom  the  Celestials  had  been 
horsing  in  the  early  afternoon. 

^^ Hello,  Big  Cow,''  cried  Flash,  *^hazing-bee 
overT' 

Morse  halted.    ^'Moref  he  exclaimed. 

^'More  whatr' 

''Sophomore?'' 

''Yes — any  objection?" 

' '  Nope, ' '  he  replied  with  a  queer  deep  laugh,  that 
was  not  meant  however  to  be  fresh. 

"Have  you  just  come  from  Clive?" 

"Yes." 

"Been  hazed?" 

"More  or  less." 

"How'd  they  treat  you?"  asked  Jimmie. 

"Oh,  all  right— 7  didn't  mind  it." 

"Well,  hit  it  up,  too  late  for  a  freshman  to  be 
out  alone." 

Morse  laughed  again,  but  took  them  at  their  word, 
and  disappeared  around  a  corner  of  the  dormitory. 

Just  as  they  were  entering  the  courtyard  of  Clive, 
they  met  a  small  party  of  their  clubmates. 

"Hello,"  called  Lawrence.    "Hazing-bee  over?" 
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''All  over;  sadly,  sadly  over,''  answered  Teddy 
Lansing.    ' '  The  proctors  pinched  the  gang. ' ' 

' '  The  deuce  yon  say ! ' ' 

''Painful  truth.  Tom  Copley  walked  in,  large  as 
life  and  twice  as  natural." 

"Where's  Kit!" 

' '  Tom  took  him  to  the  Dean. ' ' 

"What,  to-night r' 

"Straight  off.  The  rest  of  us  are  to  go  up 
to-morrow  morning.  He's  got  our  names.  You 
chaps  were  lucky  to  be  out." 

"By  Jove,"  exclaimed  Deering.  "I  warned  Kit. 
Couldn't  beg  off  I"  he  asked  Lansing. 

"Didn't  try.  Copley  just  said  there  was  no  use 
jawing  and  for  him  to  come  along." 

"Did  you  have  any  other  freshmen  than  Big 
Cow?" 

' '  Two  or  three,  but  fortunately  they  were  in  your 
bedroom,  and  he  didn't  investigate.  The  Big  Cow 
was  evidence  enough.  We  were  caught  with  the 
goods.  He  was  in  the  act  of  diving  from  the  window 
seat  to  rescue  a  heathen  idol  perishing  in  the  wash- 
basin. ' ' 

' '  Did  you  do  anything  worse  I " 

"No,  it  was  all  mild  enough.  But  I'm  afraid  it 
will  go  hard  with  the  Kitten — it  was  his  room,  you 
know. ' ' 

"Did  Morse  object?" 

"Oh,  he  needed  a  little  'suasion.  But  on  the 
whole  he  did  himself  proud. ' ' 

"Where  are  you  people  going  now?" 
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**Over  to  Jake's,  I  guess.  Not  much  spirit  for 
anything  but  spirit.    Come  along f 

*'No,  thanks.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to 
happen  ? ' ' 

*^ Don't  know.  Guess  we'll  get  fired,"  answered 
Charlie  Gordon.  ^'Copley  says  the  Dean  is  in  the 
devil  of  a  stew.    So  long." 

The  discomfited  hazers  wandered  on  to  take  what 
comfort  they  could  at  Jake's  refreshment  palace  in 
Nassau  street.  The  others  went  on  to  their  rooms 
in  Paradise  Alley.  They  were  a  disconsolate  trio 
as  they  sat  in  the  disordered  study  waiting  for  their 
unfortunate  roommate. 

It  was  not  long  before  Kit  returned,  pale,  dis- 
heveled, woe-begone.  He  looked  as  though  he  had 
lost  his  last  friend  on  earth. 

'^I  'spose  you've  heard  what  happened,"  he  said, 
as  he  entered  and  threw  himself  into  a  Morris  chair. 

*^Yes,  we  met  the  gang  by  Painthorpe.  Teddy 
said  Tom  had  taken  you  to  the  Dean. ' ' 

^ '  Well,  he  did — damn  his  sneaking  habits. ' ' 

^'For  gosh  sake,  out  with  it — what's  going  to 
happen 1 ' ' 

^^I'm  fired." 

''For  how  long!" 

''For  good,"  said  Kit,  his  mouth  trembling. 

"Kit! — fired  for  that  horsing!" 

"Well,  it  looked  like  hazing.  It'd  have  been  haz- 
ing if  that  fool  freshman  had  kicked.  It  was  my 
party,  my  room — what  the  devil  excuse  could  I 
offer?" 
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^  ^  How  did  Copley  get  on  ?  " 

^^ Don't  you  remember?  I  yelled  out  like  a  fool 
this  morning,  *  Paradise  Alley,  nine  o'clock/  That 
old  brute  was  somewhere 's  around,  sniffed  a  hazing- 
bee,  and  turned  up  just  when  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  if' 

*^What  did  the  Dean  say?" 

*^0h,  he  said  he  was  sorry  and  a  lot  of  soft  gaff 
like  that,  but  that  the  faculty  were  determined  to 
stamp  out  hazing,  and  I'd  have  to  suffer.  Oh,  gosh 
darn  it,  it's  my  blamed  fool  luck.  There'll  be  the 
very  Old  Nick  to  pay  at  home." 

^* Can't  something  be  done?  Telegraph  your 
father." 

^^I'm.  to  go  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
The  governor  will  come  down,  of  course,  but  a  fat 
lot  of  good  it  will  do.  That  old  Todhunter  is  a  flint 
smeared  over  with  soft  soap. ' ' 

'^Appeal  to  Prexy!" 

**No  use.  Tod  said  his  decision  was  final.  Fac- 
ulty passed  resolution.  For  gosh  sake,  let's  not  talk 
about  it.    Help  me  get  my  truck  together,  will  you? ' ' 

They  turned  to  and  did  his  packing  for  him.  Poor 
Kit  sat  stolidly  in  the  Morris  chair  staring  stupidly 
at  them. 

Deering,  presently,  quietly  disappeared.  A  sud- 
den inspiration  had  come  to  him.  He  ran  across 
the  campus  to  Prospect,  a  stone's  throw  from  Clive, 
and  boldly  rang  the  front  door  bell,  demanding  of 
the  astonished  maid  who  answered  it  to  see  the 
President. 
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As  it  happened,  Doctor  Farquharson  had  not  re- 
tired, and  Tony  was  soon  shown  into  his  study. 

*  ^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  disturbing  you  at  this 
time  of  night,  but  it's  on  a  matter,  practically,  of 
life  and  death. ' ' 

^'Yes, — what  is  itT'  asked  the  President,  as  he 
looked  narrowly  at  the  boy's  excited  countenance. 
^^ Sit  down.'' 

*' Thank  you,  sir,  I'll  just  stand.  .  .  .  My  room- 
mate, Christopher  Wilson,  was  pinched — I  mean, 
caught — to-night  horsing  a  freshman  in  our  room, 
and  the  proctor  had  him  up  before  the  Dean;  and, 
sir,  he's  been  expelled." 

' '  What  is  this  ?  what  is  this  ? ' '  asked  the  President. 

Tony  repeated  his  story  more  coherently  and  in 
detail.  ''Had  the  Dean  the  right  to  do  that?"  he 
asked  as  he  finished. 

''Oh,  yes,  certainly — every  right,"  replied  Dr. 
Farquharson.  "There  was  a  resolution  passed  in 
faculty  giving  him  the  power.  In  fact  such  action 
was  recommended  for  the  first  flagrant  oifense.  I 
fear  your  friend  has  no  palliating  circumstance  to 
urge. ' ' 

"Why,  sir — it  wasn't  really  hazing.  It  was  only 
a  lark,  Mr.  President.  And  this  means  that  he  will 
be  disgraced  for  life.  Think  of  it,  sir,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  sophomore  year!  Can't  you  do  some- 
thing— you  're  the  head  of  the  college  ? ' ' 

"Alas!  my  boy,"  answered  the  President,  as  he 
drew  his  hand  sadly  across  his  eyes.  "I  fear  I 
can  do  nothing.    The  faculty,  and  in  this  I  am  with 
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them,  are  determined  to  root  out  this  detestable 
custom  which  is  doing  us  a  great  deal  of  harm  out- 
side, and  they  think  this  is  the  only  way  to  do  it.'' 
He  rose  quickly  from  his  chair  and  began  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  length  of  his  study.  He  stopped  in  a 
moment  and  faced  the  youth  before  him. 

* '  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  This  hazing — ^horsing, 
as  it  usually  is — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  pure  fun, 
mischief, — relished  alike  by  sophomore  and  fresh- 
man. The  objectionable  hazers  we  never  catch.  And 
for  a  night's  foolish  fun  we  impose  disgrace,  humil- 
iation on  the  boy  and  his  family,  a  life-time  handi- 
cap ...  I  think  it  is  cruel  and  unwise.  We  will 
never  get  rid  of  hazing  here  until  the  students  can 
be  induced  to  stamp  it  out  themselves.  We  should 
try  to  create  a  sentiment  against  it.  But  alas !  Mr. 
Deering,  I  fear  I  can  do  nothing.  I  am  sorry 
for  your  friend,  more  sorry  than  I  can  express ;  but 
I  fear  he  will  have  to  go.  If  it  is  possible  to  change 
the  sentence  to  suspension,  I  will  plead  for  that. ' ' 

^ '  Thank  you,  sir.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for 
coming  to  you  like  this." 

*^I  am  glad  you  came.  I  wish  you  would  come 
again.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  any  time. ' '  He 
held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke  in  kindly  dismissal. 
And  then,  when  the  boy  was  gone,  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  went  over  to  the  Dean's  House,  and  was 
closeted  with  Doctor  Todhunter  for  an  hour.  He  re- 
turned to  Prospect  at  midnight  convinced  against  his 
will,  and  as  the  proverb  has  it  in  another  connec- 
tion, of  the  same  opinion  still    And  that  night  he 
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was  sleepless.  Such  was  the  man  whom  an  ignorant 
college  thought  cold  and  indifferent  toward  his 
students. 

Tony  returned  to  Clive  with  a  heavy  heart,  but 
his  admiration  for  the  Angelic  Doctor  had  deepened 
that  night  to  affection.  Kit  was  told  of  the  fruit- 
less effort.  He  could  not  understand  the  President's 
inability  to  help  if  he  were  really  sorry  for  him. 
The  four  talked  for  a  long  while  and  at  last  went 
sadly  to  bed. 

They  saw  him  off  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  went  back  to  the  routine  of  their  college 
life;  but  all  the  zest  and  interest  seemed  gone 
from  it. 


XIV 

Wilson's  expulsion  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
class,  particularly  as  it  was  followed  the  next  daj^ 
by  the  Dean^s  drastic  action  in  suspending  for  six 
months  the  five  other  sophomores  whose  names  had 
been  reported  by  the  proctor.  Horsing  in  the  streets 
became  more  vicious,  and  there  were  continual  ru- 
mors here,  there,  and  everywhere,  of  hazing-bees  in 
which  freshmen  were  alleged  to  have  suffered  griev- 
ous tortures,  and  in  a  few  cases  probably  did. 
The  sophomores  felt  that  the  punishments  had  not 
fitted  the  crime.  They  were  irritated  by  the  fac- 
ulty's attitude  and  showed  their  irritation  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  ways  that  repetition  did  not  stale 
or  deprive  of  the  power  to  annoy.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  President  Farquharson  and  a  few  who 
believed  that  his  was  the  wisest  head  in  the  counsels 
of  authority,  the  members  of  the  teaching  body  main- 
tained a  stubbornly  uncompromising  attitude.  The 
sophomores  were  wary  and  few  of  those  who  in- 
dulged in  flagrant  hazing  were  caught.  Those  who 
were  brought  before  the  Dean  received  scant  con- 
sideration; in  several  cases  expulsions  were  the 
result.  The  situation  had  the  additional  disadvan- 
tage of  creating  bad  blood  between  the  two  lower 
classes.     The  freshmen  naturally  enough  bitterly 
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resented  that  the  sophomore  quarrel  with  the  fac- 
ulty should  be  visited  on  their  heads. 

In  connection  with  the  events  of  this  era  of  bad 
feeling,  there  occurred  an  amusing  incident  that  de- 
serves preservation  as  an  illustration  of  the  tact 
with  which  President  Farquharson  could  deal  with 
a  situation  where  he  had  a  free  hand.  The  sopho- 
mores, doubtless  with  the  idea  of  showing  iiieir 
contempt  for  authority  and  for  the  ordinary  custom 
of  the  college,  began  reading  the  Daily  Princetonian 
during  morning  prayers  at  chapel.  Attendance  on 
these  daily  religious  exercises  was  compulsory  in 
those  days,  a  fact  that  was  pleaded  in  excuse  for 
this  irreverence.  Prayers  were  held  alternately  by 
the  President,  the  Dean,  and  the  clerical  professors. 
On  the  mornings  that  Dean  Todhunter  conducted  the 
brief  service,  the  disorder  was  marked.  The  other 
classes,  who  for  the  most  part  sympathized  with  the 
sophomores  in  their  grievances,  drifted  into  imi- 
tating them,  and  it  was  not  unusual  when  Doctor 
Todhunter  mounted  the  pulpit  to  commence  service 
that  he  was  confronted  with  several  hundred  wide- 
open  newspapers  in  the  hands  of  his  congregation, 
who  continued  to  read  through  the  exercises. 

The  Dean  thundered  denunciations  from  the  pul- 
pit at  the  close  of  the  service  one  morning,  but  with- 
out appreciable  eifect.  The  leaders  of  the  classes 
were  summoned  to  his  office  and  harangued  on  the 
subject,  but  without  result.  Noteworthy  offenders 
were  selected  and  awarded  severe  punishments,  but 
these  seemed  only  to  stimulate  the  crime.    At  last  in 
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desperation  Dean  Todhunter  consulted  with  Presi- 
dent Farquharson.  The  Angelic  Doctor  concealed 
with  his  hand  the  smile  of  amusement  that  played 
about  his  lips.  ^ '  Something  must  be  done, '  ^  insisted 
the  Dean,  ' '  and  you  must  do  it,  sir.  I  seem  only  to 
stir  up  the  young  rascals  to  fresh  offenses.  It  is 
an  insult  to  the  college.'' 

*  ^  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Dean, ' '  assented  the  Presi- 
dent. ^^It  is  a  most  reprehensible  custom.  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  been  occasionally  annoyed,  but  I  am 
so  blind  that  I  cannot  see  what  is  going  on  under  my 
nose.    I  think,  however,  that  I  can  put  a  stop  to  it." 

The  next  morning  Doctor  Farquharson  mounted 
the  pulpit,  paused  a  moment,  and,  looking  over  his 
spectacles,  swept  the  congregation  with  his  quizzical 
glance.  Yes,  he  could  discern  that  there  was  a  solid 
array  of  white  newspapers  spread  before  two-thirds 
of  the  young  men  in  the  pews  beneath  him. 

^  ^  Gentlemen, "  he  said,  and  his  thin,  penetrating 
voice  seemed  to  ring  with  an  unusually  metallic  note 
on  the  ears  of  his  auditors,  ^  ^  we  will  begin  the  wor- 
ship of  Almighty  God  by  laying  aside  the  Prince- 
tonianJ' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  coup  d'etat  put  an 
end  to  the  intolerable  situation  in  the  chapel. 

But  it  did  little  to  allay  the  bad  feeling  of  the 
Sophomore  Class.  Deering  and  Lawrence  shared 
the  state  of  mind  of  their  classmates,  but  deplored 
the  situation.  They  had  had  considerable  expe- 
rience with  youth  in  their  schools  and  perhaps  took 
a  broader  view  of  the  matter  than  the  majority. 
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The  night  before  the  class  meeting  to  elect  officers 
for  the  year,  Deering,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Law- 
rence and  Innes,  asked  them  point  blank  if  they  felt 
he  had  a  chance  of  being  elected  president.  It  was 
so  unlike  Tony  to  seek  honors  for  himself  that 
Jimmie  exclaimed :  '  *  What  the  deuce  has  come  over 
you?'' 

Deering  laughed.  ^^I  have  my  reasons.  I  should 
welcome  anything  just  now  that  would  increase  my 
influence  with  the  class.'' 

^^ Better  go  and  boot-lick  Holly  Tree  again,"  said 
Flash. 

''Oh,  that  wouldn't  give  me  the  kind  of  influence 
I  want.    Do  you  honestly  think  I  have  a  chance?" 

Lawrence  pondered.  ''Why,  yes;  we  were  think- 
ing of  running  Jennie  Eames,  but  if  you  ran  instead, 
Atala  and  Alono  would  both  support  you.  Deloni 
would  be  against  you;  but  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
think  you  would  have  a  better  show  than  Jennie  with 
the  rest  of  the  class.  We  thought  of  you,  but  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  we  would  rather  save  you  for  some- 
thing more  important  later  on." 

"Oh,  hang  things  later  on!  I'd  rather  be  presi- 
dent of  the  class  this  year  than  anything  else  I  am 
ever  likely  to  get.  Save  Jennie,  and  I'll  work  for 
him  like  a  beaver." 

Flash  got  up  from  his  chair  and  reached  over  to 
maul  Tony.  "Darned  if  I  see  your  game — but 
watch  me  to-morrow,  Caesar,  and  thou  shalt  have  the 
offer  of  the  imperial  crown." 

* '  And  watch  me, ' '  cried  Tony,  warding  Innes  off, 
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**and  I'll  not  imitate  an  historic  mistake  and  court 
oblivion.  In  the  meantime,  my  lovely  henchman,  you 
will  pay  the  penalty  of  your  trifling. ' ' 

With  the  words  he  deftly  thrust  his  leg  beneath 
Flash's  knees,  and  gave  him  a  push  that  brought 
them  both  sprawling  on  the  low  window  seat.  Jim- 
mie  jumped  joyously  into  the  fracas,  and  there  was 
a  glorious  rough-house.  At  last  they  succeeded  in 
getting  Tony  flat  on  his  back  and  Flash  seated  him- 
self comfortably  a-straddle  on  his  stomach;  he  had 
both  of  Tony's  hands  clasped  in  his,  and  at  the 
slightest  struggle,  bent  his  fingers  back  and  reduced 
him  to  instantaneous  immobility. 

'^Oh,  you  mucker!"  cried  Tony.  ^*Two  to  one — 
it 's  not  fair.    Wait  till  I  get  you  alone !    Let  me  up ! " 

*^No  chance,  you  ambitious  egotistical  jackass. 
Now,  tell  us  why  you  want  to  be  class  president." 

' '  I  don 't  want  to  be — ouch !  let  me  up. ' ' 

' '  Yes,  you  do.  And  you  shall  have  it  whether  you 
want  it  or  not.    But  tell  us  why." 

^  ^  Oh,  you  mucker ! ' ' 

' '  What  do  you  want  it  f or  r ' 

' '  You  will  let  me  up  if  I  tell,  and  swear  you  won 't 
peach  ? ' ' 

*^ Sure  thing." 

^^  Swear." 

^^We  swear!    Out  with  it " 

^^Well,  I  want  it  so  that  I  can  write  home  and 
tell  the  girls  that  I  am  the  biggest  man  in  the 
sophomore  class." 

*  ^You're  a  healthy  liar.    But  get  up — and  mind, 
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there  ^s  two  of  us  to  subdue  you,  if  you  get  fresli 
again. ' ' 

The  class  election  was  held  the  next  day  in  the 
old  Gymnasium.  Lawrence  and  Innes  had  per- 
suaded their  clubmates  to  their  way  of  thinking,  and 
Deering  was  accordingly  proposed  by  Jennie  Eames. 

Eames  was  not  an  athlete,  but  by  virtue  of  his 
maturity,  his  dignity,  and  his  close  association  with 
the  big  men  of  one  of  the  leading  schools  that  fed 
Princeton,  he  was  generally  known  and  trusted  by 
many  of  his  class.  But  he  was  a  quiet,  aristocratic 
youth  whom  others  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  a  certain  clique.  Deering,  though 
an  aristocrat  to  his  finger  tips  by  birth  and  breeding, 
was  essentially  democratic  in  his  manner  and  atti- 
tude; moreover  he  was  an  athlete  whom  the  college 
knew  had  not  had  a  fair  chance  to  show  his  prowess. 
Innes,  a  clever  politician  in  his  way,  saw  all  this  the 
moment  Tony  suggested  himself. 

It  was  when  Deering  was  nominated  instead  of 
Eames  by  the  Atala  crowd  that,  after  a  hasty  con- 
sultation, the  leaders  of  the  non-club  men  decided 
not  to  put  up  a  candidate  in  opposition.  The  Deloni 
Club  nominated  Samuel  Colby,  a  popular  fellow,  who 
had  played  on  his  class  baseball  team  and  was  out 
this  fall  for  the  Varsity  eleven.  No  other  names 
were  proposed. 

Thorndyke,  a  supporter  of  Colby  *s,  created  the 
only  excitement  of  the  occasion,  after  the  candidates 
had  withdrawn,  by  making  a  bitter  attack  on  Deer- 
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ing.  **I  know/'  he  said  in  conclusion,  '^that  lie  was 
whitewashed  last  year  by  his  senior  friends,  but  I 
maintain  that  a  fellow  to  whom  such  a  suspicion  still 
attaches  is  not  the  man  for  president  of  our  class." 

A  storm  of  hisses  drowned  the  applause  of  his 
party.    Innes  was  quickly  on  his  feet. 

^^  There  is  no  need  to  defend  Deering  against  the 
baseless  insinuations  of  the  gentleman  who  made 
them,''  he  cried.  ^'I  fancy  if  there  is  a  conclusive 
reason  why  we  should  vote  for  Deering  rather  than 
Colby  it  will  be  just  to  show  the  college  the  perfect 
confidence  we  have  in  his  integrity  and  loyalty.  I 
move  we  proceed  to  a  vote." 

'^Second  the  motion,"  came  from  a  hundred 
throats. 

Ballots  were  then  cast  and  the  result  announced. 
Deering  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  to  thirty- four ;  the  votes  for  Colby  were 
cast  by  his  thirty-four  clubmates. 

Tony  was  deeply  gratified  by  his  election  and  the 
splendid  vote  that  secured  it.  For  the  first  time  he 
felt  that  the  cloud  that  had  settled  upon  him  the 
November  before  was  absolutely  and  finally  lifted. 

That  night  he  thanked  Flash  for  his  good  gen- 
eralship. '' You're  a  rare  old  politician,  old  chap ;  and 
I'll  make  you  the  permanent  chairman  of  my  Na- 
tional Committee.  I'll  tell  you  now  why  I  wanted 
the  office.  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head  to  put  an  end 
to  the  rotten  situation  the  class  is  in." 

*^How  do  you  mean?" 

*  ^  Hazing,  and  the  rest  of  it.  I  don 't  believe  in  it, — 
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the  way  we  carry  it  on, — and  never  did.  And  see 
what  it  has  brought  us  to  this  year — Kit  has  been 
fired  for  good,  a  dozen  fellows  have  been  suspended, 
there 's  bad  blood  between  us  and  the  freshmen,  and 
between  us  and  the  faculty,  and  it's  doing  us  a  lot 
of  harm  outside.  I  think  I  see  the  way  out,  and  a 
way  too  that  will  perhaps  get  the  Kitten  back." 

^'Tell  us,"  said  Flash.  "As  for  myself,  I  am 
blamed  sick  of  the  whole  business. ' ' 

"Well,  Prexy  gave  me  the  hint  the  night  I  went 
to  see  him  about  Kit  getting  fired.  He  said  what's 
perfectly  true — there'll  never  be  an  end  to  hazing, 
until  ^the  simple  students'  give  it  up  of  their  own 
free  will.    I  think  I  can  get  the  class  to  do  it. ' ' 

"By  Jove! "  exclaimed  Jimmie,  "that's  an 

idea — but " 

"No  ^ huts'.  If  the  class  will  agree  and  pass  a 
resolution,  I'll  get  Baldy  Barrett  to  call  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  college." 

"You  can't " 

"Well,  I  am  going  over  to  see  Baldy  tonight. 
Think  it  over  and  it'll  grow  on  you." 

Deering,  when  he  was  possessed  by  an  idea,  was 
not  one  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  Having 
found  Barrett  sympathetic  and  willing  to  cooperate, 
he  left  him  enthusiastic.  The  idea  was  proposed 
soon  thereafter  to  the  Atala  Club,  and  Jimmie  and 
Flash  did  good  missionary  work  in  the  class  at 
large;  the  Alono  Club  joined  with  Atala  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  the  smaller  clubs  followed  suit,  while 
the  non-clubmen  had  little  to  sacrifice  in  giving  up 
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the  custom  and  promised  their  support.  Hazing  to 
be  successful  requires  not  only  public  sentiment  be- 
hind it  but  organization  to  make  it  effective.  The 
non-clubmen  were  unorganized,  and  (perhaps  not 
to  their  discredit)  they  were  as  a  rule  of  the  type  to 
whom  the  boisterous  side  of  college  life  made  slight 
appeal.  The  opposition,  as  Deering  expected,  came 
from  the  Deloni  Club.  But  this  also  was  overcome 
at  the  class  meeting  which  Deering  called  within  a 
week  after  his  election.  When  the  question  was  put 
there  were  but  fifty  who  voted  against  it.  Colby 
himself  moved  to  make  unanimous  the  vote  on  the 
resolution  promising  to  abolish  hazing. 

The  sophomore  committee,  of  which  Deering  was 
chairman,  reported  the  result  to  Barrett,  and  at  that 
point  Deering  retired  from  the  campaign;  and  Bar- 
rett as  president  of  the  Senior  Class  called  a  mass- 
meeting  of  the  entire  college  for  the  following  Sat- 
urday evening.  In  the  afternoon  the  football  team 
defeated  the  Indians  by  a  score  of  20  to  0,  and  the 
undergraduates  were  in  thoroughly  good  humor. 

The  great  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Alexander 
Hall,  the  scene  of  commencement  exercises.  Baldy 
Barrett,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  promising 
amateur  statesman,  presided  and  sat  in  the  baldi- 
chino,  the  great  throne  of  red  and  yellow  marble 
that  stands  in  the  center  of  the  stage  like  the  shrine 
of  a  heathen  idol.  President  Farquharson  occupied 
a  modest  seat  on  his  right  and  Dean  Todhunter  a 
similar  position  on  his  left.  The  floor  was  crowded 
with  undergraduates  of  the  three  upper  classes, 
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nearly  a  thousand  strong.  In  the  galleries  were  the 
freshmen,  and  a  sprinkling  of  professors  and  their 
wives  for  once  relegated  to  the  eaves.  There  were 
also  present  perhaps  a  score  of  graduates,  who  had 
somehow  got  wind  of  the  proposal  and  had  come 
down  to  see  the  fun. 

Barrett  called  the  meeting  to  order  promptly  as 
Old  North  struck  eight.  And  then  succinctly  and 
clearly  he  stated  the  object  for  which  they  had  come 
together,  explained  how  the  idea  had  originated  with 
the  sophomores  themselves,  and  recounted  the  action 
already  taken.  He  sketched  a  telling  picture  of  the 
misleading  impression  that  the  reputation  of  being  a 
hazing  college  gave  Princeton  with  the  public  at 
large ;  the  hesitation  that  many  persons  felt  in  send- 
ing their  sons  there;  he  spoke  of  the  bad  feeling 
between  the  classes,  and  of  the  serious  consequences 
for  sophomores  who  were  found  guilty  of  breaking 
the  rules  the  faculty  felt  bound  to  make.  He  ex- 
plained that,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  his  class 
who  were  interested  in  ratifying  the  action  of  the 
sophomores  were  determined  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  traditional  rights  of  the  classes,  and  enforce 
the  time-honored  restrictions  upon  the  freshmen; 
and  he  read  the  regulations  that  the  senior  com- 
mittee had  drawn  up,  which  were  to  be  embodied  in 
the  subsequent  resolution  to  abolish  hazing.  He 
concluded  by  suggesting  that  it  would  be  in  order 
for  some  one  to  put  the  formal  resolution  so  that  the 
question  might  be  opened  to  general  debate. 

Half-a-dozen  seniors  spoke  in  support  of  the  reso- 
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lution,  a  few  made  criticisms,  a  few  offered  objec- 
tions; some  opposed  without  stating  their  reasons. 
A  few  juniors  followed,  and  then  Flash  Innes  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  sophomore  class.  His  speech  was 
awkward  but  sincere,  and  made  a  very  favorable 
impression.  The  faculty  had  the  good  sense  to  keep 
their  seats  and  hold  their  tongues.  Doctor  Farqu- 
harson  looked  bored  and  indifferent,  Dean  Tod- 
hunter  uncomfortable. 

When  at  last  the  debate  began  to  languish,  Bar- 
rett suddenly  heard  a  sharp  nasal  voice  demanding 
recognition.  *^Mr.  Chairman !''  Baldy  recognized 
the  claimant  for  attention  with  a  smile,  half  of 
amusement,  half  of  chagrin.    **Mr.  Tyke." 

^^Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Dean,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  simple  students:" — a  roar  of 
amusement  greeted  this  introduction.  Carmody 
Tyke  seldom  spoke  without  evoking  laughter.  When 
the  amusement  rippled  into  silence,  he  turned  and 
faced  the  great  audience,  a  spare,  striking  figure, 
with  a  quizzical,  humorous,  clever  countenance. 

^^I  will  not  endeavor,"  he  resumed,  ^'for  the  effort 
would  scarcely  be  crowned  with  success,  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  mingled  emotions  of  admiration, 
amazement,  awe  and  apprehension  with  which  I  have 
followed  the  debate  on  this  vital  proposal,  partic- 
ularly the  opening  address  of  the  accomplished 
chairman."  (He  bowed  toward  Baldy  with  courtly 
grace.)  ^^In  the  far-distant  and  forgotten  days 
when  I  was  an  undergraduate  in  this  blessed  insti- 
tution, I  must  confess  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
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possible  to  convene  this  assembly,  much  more  im- 
possible to  have  conducted  it  with  the  tranquillity, 
dignity  and  harmony  with  which  it  has  been  marked. 
Nevertheless  I  am  alarmed.  Princeton  is  being 
transformed.  Shall  I  venture  to  give  my  impression 
of  the  result  of  that  transformation!  Shall  I  be 
forgiven  if  I  hint  that  it  seems  to  be  evolving  into 
a  cross  between  the  United  States  Senate,  a  young 
ladies'  seminary  and  an  old  women's  home!  Alas! 
the  eloquence  of  the  senators  is  devoted  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  old  ladies'  sentiments! 

**Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me, 
since  no  other  offers  to  voice  the  last  gasps  of  the 
old  guard,  to  plead  for  the  traditions  of  another  and, 
I  believe,  a  happier  day;  for  traditions  which  this 
evening  are  receiving  so  decent  a  burial.  You  will 
not  begrudge  the  tear  that  falls  upon  the  bier. ' ' 

He  paused  until  the  laughter  subsided.  ^*  Seri- 
ously, Mr.  Chairman,"  Carmody  Tyke  continued, 
*4n  my  day  we  would  have  thought  that  those  deli- 
cate young  gentlemen,  whose  parents  feared  our 
brutal  customs,  were  much  better,  happier,  safer  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  Vassar  or  Smith.  There  was,  it  is  true, 
an  occasional  broken  head  upon  a  freshman's 
shoulders  in  those  good  old  days,  but  in  my  opinion, 
the  blood  that  flowed  on  such  occasions — to  vary  a 
time-honored  quotation — was  the  seed  of  college 
loyalty  and  class  comradeship.  And  as  for  consid- 
ering the  scruples  of  preceptors,  of  submitting 
tacitly  to  their  extraordinary  theories  of  conduct, 
hopelessly  tainted  by  the  'categorical  imperative'  " 
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(he  bowed  to  Doctor  Farquharson),  *'wliy,  my 
friends,  we  would  have  thought  it  impious  to  coun- 
terfeit the  millennium  promised  by  the  prophets  of 
old ;  we  would  have  thought  it  sacrilege  to  have  ex- 
pected at  this  stage  of  development  that  the  lion 
and  the  lamb,  the  young  cub  and  the  jackass,  should 
lie  down  together.'^ 

There  was  a  roar  at  this,  at  which  the  faculty 
joined. 

^^I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,''  Tyke  continued 
when  quiet  was  restored,  ^Hhat  this  resolution  was 
born  in  the  present  sophomore  class.  I  congratulate 
those  young  gentlemen.  I  perceive  that  they  are 
statesmen,  knowing  what  they  want  they  know  also 
how  to  get  it.  I  trust  you  will  give  their  expelled 
and  suspended  brethren  a  warm  welcome  on  their 
return. 

*^But  I  realize,  so  keen  is  my  sensitiveness  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  that  this  assembly  is  not  with 
me.  I  have  registered  my  protest,  and  I  shall  sink 
back  into  obscurity  and  silence  with  the  ghosts  of 
my  departed  companions  of  the  glorious  classes  of 
the  days  of  yore.  You  indulge  me  as  I  weep  to  see 
the  Princeton  I  have  known  and  loved  pass  away 
amidst  the  hallelujahs  of  this  strange  young 
sophomore  class. 

''But  I  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  yourself,  look 
forward  to  the  future.  My  love  for  this  brightest 
and  fairest  of  Alma  Maters  shall  not  die,  and  when 
in  His  own  good  time  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of 
life  shall  be  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  a  wife  and 
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family  of  my  own,  I  shall  hope  to  send  not  only  my 
sons  but  my  daughters  to  Princeton  College.'* 

Carmody  Tyke  mopped  his  brow,  pressed  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  sat  down  amidst  a 
roar  of  laughter  and  applause. 

When  the  merriment  at  last  subsided  Barrett  put 
the  motion.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  for  he  had 
feared  the  effect  of  Tyke 's  speech,  it  was  carried  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  promptly  was  made 
unanimous. 

President  Farquharson  then  stepped  forward. 
* ^ Gentlemen, ' '  he  said,  ^'I  congratulate  you  on  this 
step  forward  in  behalf  of  Princeton,  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  fair  play,  honor,  and — despite  the  dire- 
ful prognostications  of  my  honored  friend,  Mr.  Car- 
mody Tyke — a  step  from  the  darkness  of  barbarism 
into  the  light  of  civilization.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
this  is  due  to  the  sophomore  class.  They  have 
solved  a  difficult  and  troublesome  problem.  In  vir- 
tue of  the  authority  vested  in  me,  somewhat  rashly 
by  the  trustees,  as  president  of  this  college,  I  hereby 
proclaim  an  indulgence  with  which  I  am  sure  the 
faculty  will  concur.  I  freely  pardon  the  expelled 
and  suspended  members  of  that  class  and  restore 
them  to  good  standing." 


XV 


A  reform  such  as  the  one  of  whicli  the  initiation 
has  been  described  either  enthusiastically  commends 
itself  to  a  community  or  dies  out  from  lack  of  in- 
terest. But  the  enthusiasm  requires  leadership,  and 
such  this  movement  at  Princeton  had  found  in  Bar- 
rett in  the  college  at  large,  and  in  Deering  in  his 
own  class.  The  opposition  on  the  campus  melted 
like  the  ice  in  spring,  for  the  students  supported  the 
new  regulations  with  the  same  loyalty  that  they  had 
given  to  the  honor  system  in  examinations  inau- 
gurated a  few  years  before  in  somewhat  similar 
fashion. 

Horsing  was  allowed  on  the  streets  of  the  town  as 
it  had  always  been,  but  restricted  on  the  campus; 
and  forbidden  in  rooms,  at  night,  and  on  the  way  to 
and  from  the  Athletic  Field.  On  the  other  hand  the 
traditional  regulations  were  imposed  upon  the 
freshmen, — regulations  as  to  the  clothes  they  wore, 
the  kind  of  smoking  they  indulged  in,  the  hours  they 
were  to  be  on  the  streets  at  night,  the  restaurants 
they  were  to  frequent,  and  the  places  they  were  to 
occupy  at  public  functions.  The  authority  hith- 
erto arbitrarily  exercised  by  the  sophomore  class 
was  vested  in  a  committee  composed  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  three  upper  classes  and  two  additional 
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seniors  elected  by  their  peers.  Traditions  fortu- 
nately are  quickly  established  in  academic  communi- 
ties, and  a  single  generation  usually  suffices  to  ob- 
literate the  memory  of  a  different  order  of  things. 

Anthony  Deering  was  gratified  by  the  success  of 
his  scheme,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  been  justified  in 
seeking  the  presidency  of  his  class  to  further  it.  It 
was  not  one  of  the  least  gratifying  features  of  the 
reform  that  the  expelled  and  suspended  sophomores 
soon  returned;  though  in  the  case  of  Wilson  the 
date  of  his  restoration  was  postponed  until  the  end 
of  the  Christmas  holidays. 

After  the  movement  had  been  transferred  from 
the  sophomore  class  to  the  college  at  large,  Deering 
had  not  been  in  evidence,  and  for  this  he  was  glad. 
He  was  pleased,  however,  to  be  asked  to  dine  at 
Prospect  with  the  presidents  of  the  junior  and  sen- 
ior classes,  and  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  Doctor 
Farquharson,  in  private  conversation  with  him, 
should  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
part  he  had  played.  The  President  had  again  re- 
peated his  invitation  that  Deering  should  occasion- 
ally call  upon  him,  an  invitation  of  which  Tony  took 
advantage  from  time  to  time. 

Tony  had  deplored  Wilson 's  absence  on  more  than 
one  account.  It  weakened  the  football  team,  in 
which  for  this  next  month  or  so  college  interest  was 
centered.  Billy  Wendell  was  the  new  captain,  and 
early  in  the  season  he  made  it  evident  that  he  in- 
tended to  put  Deering  in  at  end  and  keep  him  there. 
The  team  had  lost  Maclaren,  Cummings,  and  one 
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or  two  other  seniors,  but  developed  unexpected 
strength  by  the  addition  to  it  of  two  sophomores, — 
Splurg  Millerton,  who  had  been  cane-spreer,  and 
Spivens  Long,  whose  talents  it  had  been  supposed 
were  confined  to  baseball. 

The  eleven  was  successful  in  all  of  its  minor 
games,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  facing  Yale  on 
the  eighth  of  November  with  a  clean  slate.  This 
time  nothing  occurred  to  blight  Deering's  chances 
of  getting  in  the  game,  and  he  played  as  he  felt  he 
had  never  played  before.  It  did  not  fall  to  him 
to  make  any  ^^ grandstand  plays''  but  he  knew  that 
he  was  doing  his  share  of  fighting  in  the  strenuous 
effort  to  win  the  battle. 

There  was  no  score  in  the  first  half.  Yale  had 
tried  the  tricks  of  the  year  before,  but  without  suc- 
cess. During  the  intermission,  Wendell  had  put  his 
hand  on  Deering's  shoulder  for  a  moment,  and  said 
briefly,  ^ '  Keep  it  up  and  we  will  pull  through.  I  am 
going  to  send  Long  around  your  end  time  and  time 
again  the  next  half.  Let's  see  if  we  can't  turn  the 
tables  on  'em!" 

So  he  did,  and  the  tables  were  turned.  And  Spiv- 
ens, who  got  the  glory,  made  a  series  of  brilliant 
runs  around  Yale's  left  end  which  were  the  princi- 
pal gains  that  enabled  Princeton  to  score  two 
touchdowns  and  win  the  game.  Though  the  public 
could  not  follow  the  play,  the  experts  and  players 
themselves  realized  that  Long  had  been  able  to  make 
his  runs  because  it  was  Deering  that  laid  low  the 
Yale  man  who  threatened  to  spoil  it.     Long  was 
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featured  in  the  newspaper  accounts,  but  Deering 
received  full  credit  in  the  college  and  in  the  pages 
of  the  Princetonian  and  the  Alumni  Weekly.  He 
knew  that  his  place  on  the  team  was  secure  for  the 
future.  And  he  felt  very  proud  of  his  black  sweater 
with  the  big  orange  *  ^  P, ' '  which  he  wore,  as  did  the 
other  members  of  the  team,  at  the  celebration  the 
night  of  the  game. 

That  was  a  great  occasion.  A  glorious  bonfire  was 
built  around  the  cannon  back  of  Old  North,  and  the 
whole  body  of  undergraduates  and  hundreds  of  old 
grads  circled  around  it,  hand  in  hand,  whirling, 
dancing,  shouting,  singing  ^  ^  Palms  of  victory,  palms 
of  glory. '^  Later  Tony  went  with  a  crowd  to  the 
grill-room  of  the  Inn,  where  the  celebration,  stimu- 
lated by  another  variety  of  spirit,  lasted  far  into 
the  night.  Tony  stayed  to  the  end,  though  he  was 
tired  and  sleepy  and  did  not  indulge  in  the  stimu- 
lant that  flow^ed  so  freely.  He  smoked,  however, 
until  his  head  spun. 

Innes  left  before  him.  Tony  walked  down  to  the 
campus  with  Spivens,  from  whom  he  parted  at  the 
head  of  Nassau  street.  He  wandered  across  the 
campus  back  of  Old  North  and  stood  for  a  while 
under  one  of  the  trees  near  the  cannon,  watching 
the  smoldering  remains  of  the  bonfire.  As  he  stood 
there,  some  bits  of  board  and  cinder  that  had  not 
been  wholly  consumed  suddenly  burst  into  flame  and 
cast  a  brief  glare  of  light,  which  outlined  his  figure 
in  fantastic  shadows  on  the  walls  of  Old  North.    The 
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night  had  grown  cloudy  and  threatened  rain.  The 
campus  was  shrouded  in  darkness,  except  for  the 
light  of  the  dying  fire  and  the  faint  rays  that  shone 
from  a  few  windows  in  the  great  hulks  of  the  halls. 
Old  North  struck  two. 

Tony  was  about  to  start  for  Paradise  Alley  when 
he  heard  the  voices  of  some  fellows  coming  up  the 
walk  from  Bolton.  He  waited  a  moment  in  idle  curi- 
osity to  see  who  it  might  be.  Whoever  was  com- 
ing had  seen  him,  for  his  shadow  loomed  big  against 
Old  North,  and  had  turned  in  his  direction. 

^^ Hello,  there,''  came  a  hail.  Though  the  voice 
was  familiar,  he  did  not  recognize  it. 

*^ Hello,  yourself,''  he  called  back. 

Two  figures  emerged  from  the  shadows  of  the 
quadrangle  back  of  West ;  both  moved  somewhat  un- 
steadily, lending  each  other  an  uncertain  support. 
They  were  within  five  feet  of  him  before  he  recog- 
nized Arthur  Chapin  and  Fiz  Colton. 

^^What  the  heck  you  doing  here?"  demanded 
Chapin.    ^^Dam'  late." 

Suddenly  his  befuddled  brain  cleared  and  he 
recognized  Deering.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had 
exchanged  words  since  a  year  ago  that  day.  Col- 
ton 's  glazed  eyes  showed  no  glimmer  of  recognition. 

''Whoosit?"  he  muttered. 

^^It's  you,  eh?"  said  Chapin,  as  he  stopped  and 
tried  to  steady  his  companion. 

^^Yes,"  said  Tony,  ''iVs  me." 

Chapin  swayed  uncertainly  a  moment,  trying  to 
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think  of  what  he  wanted  to  say.  ' '  Damn  yon,  stand 
still,''  he  exclaimed  at  Colton,  punching  him  in  the 
ribs. 

^^Whatsshematterf"  asked  that  youth  in  pained 
surprise. 

Chapin  fixed  his  eyes  again  on  Deering's  face. 
Tony  stood  very  tense  and  still. 

^'So,"  said  the  junior  at  length,  after  a  pause, 

you  got  into  the  game  today,  eh!" 
Yes — no  thanks  to  you." 

^  No — no  thanks  to  me — you  're  blame  right,  Deer- 
ing,  you're  blame  right.  Think  you've  got  the  drop 
on  me,  don't  you?" 

*^I  don't  think  anything  about  you,"  replied 
Tony. 

^^Well,  you  haven't,  seel  That  fool  paper  that  I 
signed — it's  gone  up  in  smoke.     Understand?" 

^^Has  it,  really!" 

^^Yes — burned  up.  The  great  Mr.  Maclaren  dis- 
covered his  mistake  and  gave  it  back  like  a  gentle- 
man 'fore  he  graduated." 

* '  Yes,  I  know  he  did. ' ' 

^^  'S  all  burned  up.  No  more  evidence,  no  noth- 
ing.   See?" 

^'You're  drunk,  Chapin.    Go  to  bed." 

^ '  Yes,  I'm  drunk ;  guess  I  am.  And  if  you  weren't 
a  milksop  you'd  be  drunk  too,  on  a  night  like  this. 
You  've  no  spunk,  no  ginger,  no  pip.     Has  he,  Fiz  ? ' ' 

^^Notsllightest.     'Sasyousay,  Arty." 

Again  Chapin  swayed  and  steadied  himself.  '^No 
Sandy  Maclaren  now,  ehf    Nobody's  pet  any  longer. 
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Too  bad/'  He  drew  himself  up  with  an  absurd  at- 
tempt to  be  dignified.     ^^I  fight  fair '^ 

Tony  smiled  in  spite  of  himself.  ^^That  halluci- 
nation clings  to  you  even  in  your  cups,  doesn't  it?" 
he  said  sarcastically, 

^^I  fight  fair,"  continued  Chapin,  with  a  painful 
effort  to  keep  his  dignity,  ^^and  I  warn  you,  little- 
always-ready,  I'll  get  even  with  you  yet." 

Deering  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 
Chapin  bellowed  after  him,  but  he  paid  no  further 
attention.  He  heard  a  commotion  behind  him,  and 
then  an  altercation.  They  had  begun  to  dispute  as 
to  whether  they  should  follow  him,  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  maudlin  argument  forgot  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  Tony  in  the  meantime  reached  Paradise 
Alley  and  went  to  bed.  He  saw  or  heard  no  more 
of  Chapin  for  some  time. 

The  days  sped  swiftly  by.  The  Christmas  holi- 
days came  and  went,  and  with  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  Kit  Wilson  returned  to  college.  He  was 
not  more  delighted  to  get  back  than  his  friends 
were  to  see  him,  and  there  was  a  great  jollification 
at  Number  Five,  Clive.  And  so  this  pleasant,  busy, 
happy  life  went  on.  They  were  well  into  the  winter 
term.  Kit  and  Flash  were  playing  basketball,  Tony 
was  out  for  the  hockey,  Jimmy  scribbled  diligently 
at  his  stories  and  essays  for  the  Lit. 

One  night  in  February  Deering  sat  alone  in  his 
study  in  Paradise  Alley.  It  was  a  rainy,  unpleas- 
ant night.  His  roommates  had  stayed  at  the  club 
in  College  Place,  absorbed,  he  supposed,  in  playing 
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cards ;  twenty-one  at  a  penny  a  point  was  a  popular 
game  in  those  days,  and  though  theoretically  it  was 
indulged  in  only  for  the  half-hour  after  supper  at 
the  club,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Atala 
would  frequently  waste  an  evening  at  it.  On  this 
night  Tony  had  gone  early  to  his  rooms  and  had 
been  ^^ poling"  diligently.  At  nine  o'clock  there  had 
been  *' fresh  fire,"  and  in  company  with  hundreds 
of  others,  in  obedience  to  a  fantastic  custom,  he  had 
raised  a  window,  thrust  his  head  out  into  the  rain, 
and  yelled  incontinently  for  four  or  ^ve  minutes. 
After  this  diversion  he  felt  disinclined  to  go  on  with 
his  work.  He  wished  that  Kit  or  Jimmie  or  Flash 
would  turn  up  and  go  with  him  for  a  rabbit  to 
Jake's,  or  that  some  other  Celestials  would  drift 
in  and  provide  a  diversion.  He  went  out,  and 
strolled  down  the  alley,  tapping  on  various  doors; 
but  the  corridor  was  deserted. 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  Reggie  Carroll.  He  real- 
ized with  a  start  of  compunction  that  he  had  scarce- 
ly seen  Reggie  that  college  year.  Carroll  had  been 
over  three  or  four  times  in  the  fall,  but  the  rooms 
had  been  full  of  sophomores,  or  Tony,  being  in 
training,  had  been  on  the  point  of  going  to  bed.  He 
had  been  so  busy,  so  absorbed  in  football,  and  after 
the  season  so  driven  to  make  up  his  class  work,  his 
leisure  time  so  occupied  with  hockey  or  with  loafing 
with  a  crowd  of  congenial  classmates,  that  he  had 
not  once  been  to  Reggie's  suite  in  Bolton.  After 
a  while  Carroll  had  stopped  coming  to  Clive,  and 
so  their  friendship  remained  on  the  same  unsatis- 
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factory  basis  as  at  the  end  of  Tony's  freshman 
year. 

''I'll  go  over  now,"  thought  Deering.  He  pulled 
out  his  slicker  and  sou'wester  which  he  had  thrown 
in  the  entry,  thrust  on  his  boots,  and  started  across 
the  campus  in  the  rain  and  slush. 

He  knocked  at  Carroll's  door.  ''Come  in,"  yelled 
some  one  impatiently,  and  Tony  entered.  For  the 
moment  no  one  appeared  to  notice  him.  Five  jun- 
iors were  seated  at  a  round  table  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  absorbed  in  a  game  of  poker.  A  hand 
had  just  been  played,  and  Carroll  was  raking  in  a 
goodly  pile. 

"Rather  a  neat  pot,  eh?"  he  exclaimed.  His  eyes 
were  bright  with  interest;  his  natural  languor  was 
gone.  Suddenly  remembering  his  visitor,  he  looked 
up  and  flushed  with  surprise.  "Hello,  Tony,"  he 
cried,  as  he  half  rose.    "Glad  to  see  you." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  butt  in.  I'll  come  again  some 
other  time." 

"Tush  and  fudge,"  laughed  Reggie,  pushing  a 
chair  toward  him.    "Get  in  the  game." 
"No  thanks,  I  really  don't  play." 
"Come  on,  Deering,  the  more  the  merrier,"  ex- 
claimed   Maurice,    a    well-dressed,    clever-looking 
youth.    "It's  just  a  quiet  little  game." 
"Pull  up  that  chair,"  said  Reggie. 
Tony  hesitated.    He  had  seldom  played  cards  for 
money;  but  since  it  had  been  so  slight  a  temptation 
with  him  he  had  no  particular  scruples  against  do- 
ing so,  and  to-night  for  the  first  time  he  felt  its  fas- 
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cination.   Instinctively,  however,  he  refused  again. 

^^I  haven't  a  darn  cent  with  me.'' 

^'That's  all  right,"  said  Reggie,  ^'I'll  lend  you 
what  you  need."  He  drew  out  a  roll  of  paper 
money  from  his  pocket  and  thrust  a  five-dollar  bill 
at  Tony.    ''I'm  rich — playing  in  luck  tonight." 

"What's  the  limit?"  asked  Deering. 

"Only  a  quarter,"  said  Brown,  taking  up  the 
cards  to  deal.    "Five  cent  ante." 

Tony  knew  that  he  could  not  afford  to  play  for 
that  amount  if  he  lost,  but  he  suddenly  and  quite 
unusually  felt  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  com- 
parative poverty  before  these  upper  classmen,  all  of 
whom  he  knew  were  rich.  Then  too,  it  flashed 
through  his  mind  that  since  he  had  come  with  the 
intention  of  getting  on  better  terms  with  Carroll, 
why  risk  the  chance  of  defeating  that  purpose  by 
prudishly  refusing  to  play?  Besides, — though  this 
he  did  not  acknowledge  to  himself — he  wanted  to 
play. 

He  threw  off  his  slicker  and  sat  down  by  Car- 
roll 's  side.  "  I  'm  a  regular  duffer  at  it,  you  know, ' ' 
he  said  Avith  an  effort  not  to  seem  self-conscious  and 
ill  at  ease. 

They  appeared  to  take  his  joining  in  the  game  as 
a  matter  of  course.  "You  will  have  beginner's 
luck,"  said  Maurice.  "How  much  do  you  want? 
I'm  the  banker." 

"Oh,  five  dollars'  worth,"  said  Tony,  tossing 
over  Reggie's  bill. 

At  first  he  felt  frightened.    He  had  never  played 
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for  such  high  stakes;  indeed  he  had  only  taken  a 
hand  at  poker  three  or  four  times  since  he  had  come 
to  college,  and  then  they  had  played  for  chips  or 
for  a  five-cent  limit.  Twenty-one  at  the  club  had 
not  interested  him.  He  lost  the  first  few  pots 
through  over-caution  in  betting,  and  his  compunc- 
tion increased.  And  then  suddenly  as  he  picked  up 
a  hand  of  cards  that  Borden  had  dealt  him,  his 
heart  began  to  beat  with  excitement  and  his  fears 
to  slip  away — Borden  had  dealt  him  three  treys. 
Taking  the  cue  from  Carroll,  he  held  a  kicker  and 
drew  only  one  card, — it  was  the  fourth  trey.  Brown 
dropped  a  ten-cent  chip  on  the  table,  which  Carroll 
nonchantly  covered  and  increased  by  two.  The 
others  came  in  one  by  one.  At  last  it  was  Tony's 
turn  to  bet,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  put 
in  enough  to  equal  the  amount  already  in  the  pot, 
and  raised  it  the  limit.  Borden,  who  had  drawn 
two  kings  to  his  three  aces,  quickly  doubled  Tony's 
stake,  as  Maurice,  Brown  and  Carroll,  all  of  whom 
had  fair  hands,  promptly  dropped.  Tony,  grown 
suddenly  cautious,  put  in  a  twenty-five-cent  chip, 
hesitated,  then  added  a  dime.  Borden  was  confi- 
dent, and  cahnly  bet  the  limit.  The  pot  grew  to 
the  value  of  six  or  seven  dollars  until  Tony  became 
frightened  and  called.  When  he  saw  his  opponent's 
hand,  Borden  uttered  an  oath,  and  pushed  the  pot 
toward  him.  Deering  flushed  with  pleasure,  drew 
in  the  pile,  and  promptly  paid  Reggie  back  the  five 
dollars. 

The  game  went  on  and  Deering  continued  to  win. 
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About  eleven  o  'clock  Carroll  drew  the  curtains  over 
the  windows  and  dropped  a  shade  over  the  transom. 

^'What's  that  for?"  asked  Deering. 

^^Oh,  it's  just  as  well  not  to  attract  attention/' 

They  played  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  game,  upon  counting  his  gains, 
Tony  found  that  he  was  twenty-seven  dollars  richer 
than  when  he  began,  not  counting  what  he  had  bor- 
rowed. Borden  and  Brown  had  lost  heavily,  while 
the  others  had  won  six  or  seven  dollars  each. 

^^ Better  stay  all  night,"  suggested  Carroll,  as 
Tony  pulled  on  his  slicker.  Deering  declined  the 
invitation  and  returned  to  Paradise  Alley,  but  he 
was  so  excited  by  the  game  and  so  stimulated  by 
the  quantities  of  cigarettes  he  had  consumed  that 
the  light  came  in  at  his  eastern  window  before  he 
fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  he  had  a  headache  and  felt  remorse. 
He  said  nothing  to  his  roommates  of  his  experience, 
but  thought  that  he  would  keep  out  of  such  games 
in  the  future.  He  even  decided  impulsively  that  he 
would  put  his  winnings  in  the  collection  plate  at 
Trinity  Church  the  next  Sunday;  and  so,  for  the 
time,  he  salved  his  conscience. 

Two  days  later,  however,  happening  to  meet 
Maurice  coming  out  of  Dickinson  Hall,  he  felt 
pleased  and  flattered  when  the  junior  said  to  him, 
''Drop  around  this  evening  at  my  rooms  in  Pain- 
thorpe;  there'll  be  a  little  game.     Same  crowd." 

And  he  went,  and  again  he  won.  This  led  to  other 
little  games,  wherein,  on  the  whole,  luck  stayed  with 
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Mm.  Reggie  was  a  frequent  loser,  but  he  could  af- 
ford it,  and  he  played  with  the  gambler's  instinct 
for  the  excitement  of  the  game. 

To  do  Carroll  credit  he  was  somewhat  conscience- 
stricken  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  inducing 
Tony  to  play.  Part  of  Deering's  fascination  for 
him  had  been  the  boy 's  utter  freedom  from  the  con- 
ventional vices  of  youth.  He  had  first  respected 
and  then  deeply  admired  Tony's  strength  in  ways 
in  which  he  knew  himself  weak,  or  at  least,  if  not 
weak,  without  conscience  or  restraint.  Two  con- 
siderations however  served  to  dull  his  compunc- 
tion :  in  the  first  place  he  persuaded  himself  that  as 
Deering  was  winning,  the  experience  would  do  him 
good;  and  in  the  second — and  this  was  much  more 
potent — these  games  brought  Deering  again  fre- 
quently into  his  society.  The  strongest  emotion 
that  Carroll  had  ever  felt  was  his  affection  for  An- 
thony Deering.  It  was  an  affection  that  he  knew 
w^ould  never  be  returned  in  the  same  degree,  and  it 
was  his  keen  sensitiveness  in  realizing  this  that  had 
induced  him  several  times  in  the  past  to  withdraw 
from  Tony  and  permit  their  friendship  to  dwindle 
to  a  mere  acquaintanceship.  He  had  welcomed 
Tony's  return  now;  and  with  a  passionate  though 
unconscious  selfishness  encouraged  his  gambling 
because  it  kept  them  together. 

Yet  in  this  renewal  of  their  intimacy  something 
that  in  the  old  days  had  made  it  sweet  to  Carroll 
was  lacking.  Their  bond  was  now  their  common 
excitement  in  a  game  of  chance;  they  were  rarely 
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alone  togetlier,  and  even  when  they  were  their  con- 
versation was  no  longer  intimate. 

Deering's  roommates  soon  discovered  what  it  was 
that  took  him  away  so  frequently  for  entire  even- 
ings, but  with  instinctive  loyalty — they  had  always 
recognized  him  as  their  leader — they  refrained 
from  criticism.  Kit  and  Flash,  who  gambled  a  little 
at  the  club  on  their  own  account,  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  matter,  but  Jimmie  was  deeply 
troubled.  Tony  himself  did  not  realize  how  much 
this  new  diversion  was  withdrawing  him  from  the 
common  life  in  Paradise  Alley. 

One  night  Lawrence  held  Tony  to  a  personal  talk. 
^^It's  time,  Tony,"  he  insisted,  ^^for  us  to  make  up 
our  minds  about  clubs  for  next  year.  I  threw  over 
the  chance  to  help  form  a  section  for  Holly  Tree 
because  you  wanted  to.  Do  you  realize  that  it  is 
nearly  Easter,  and  that  we  are  not  fixed  yet?" 

^ '  Oh,  yes,  I  realize.  Can 't  say  I  care  much.  We  '11 
get  a  bid.  If  you  fellows  would  agree,  I  would  be 
willing  to  stay  out  of  clubs ;  form  one  of  our  own. ' ' 

^^In  my  opinion  that  is  foolishness.  Holly  Tree 
has  sent  us  another  bid — not  to  form  a  section,  but 
to  get  in  if  we  want.  The  section  is  formed — to  my 
mind,  the  best  in  the  class." 

**Have  I  got  a  bid?     I  haven't  seen  it." 

**Well,  you  haven't  opened  your  letters  for  the 
last  three  or  four  days. ' ' 

Deering  laughed,  and  went  over  his  desk,  and 
turned  over  a  pile  of  letters.  ' '  Here  it  is, ' '  he  said, 
drawing  one  forth. 
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**Well,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  about  it?" 

**I  don't  know.  Reggie  has  been  after  me  about 
Oak  again.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  I  have 
been  seeing  a  good  bit  of  those  chaps  lately  and  like 
them  a  lot.'' 

^^I  haven't  a  bid  to  Oak,  neither  has  Kit  nor 
Flash." 

^^I  reckon  you  all  will  get  'em  if  you  want.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I'd  a  heap  rather  stay  out  alto- 
gether. ' ' 

*'I  wouldn't,"  said  Jimmie  decisively.  ^^Time 
was  when  I  would  have  joined  in  with  you  in  pretty 
much  anything  you  thought  worth  while." 

^^And  you  wouldn't  now?"  asked  Tony,  with  mo- 
mentary resentment. 

^'Not  now — no.  We  three  are  going  to  accept 
Holly  Tree.  I  have  only  waited  to  get  hold  of  you, 
before  sending  our  acceptances  in." 

^^Oh,  well,"  said  Tony,  indifferently.  *^I  will  ac- 
cept too.  Might  as  well  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. ' ' 

^^Good  God!"  exclaimed  Lawrence.  ^* What's 
come  over  you?" 

^^I  don't  know,"  Tony  replied,  and  a  troubled 
look  flashed  into  his  gray-blue  eyes.  *^0f  course,  I 
never  meant  to  fail  you  people.  We'll  go  Holly 
Tree.    Doesn't  that  suit  you?" 

^  ^  Yes,  of  course,  it  suits.  .  .  .  But  what  has  come 
over  you,  old  boy?" 

''Nothing.    What  do  you  think?" 

"We  don't  see  anything  of  you  any  more.    I  wish 
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you  would  cut  out  poker — it^s  taking  all  your  time.'' 
** Pshaw!  that  doesn't  amount  to  anything.    I  get 

sick  of  poking  around  with  nothing  to  do." 

*^How  do  you  afford  it!— I  thought " 

*^I  win,  boy.     All  right,  I'll  tell  Reggie  we  are 

all  going  Holly  Tree." 

^'Oh,   damn  Reggie!"   exclaimed  Lawrence   and 

flung  himself  out  of  the  room. 


XVI 

Tlie  next  day  tlie  four  sent  their  acceptances  to 
the  Holly  Tree  Club.  Tony  wrote  his  note  with 
some  feeling  of  contempt.  He  felt  that  after  his 
stand  of  the  previous  year  he  was  compromising 
with  an  ideal;  yet  he  was  conscious,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  lost  the  inclination,  perhaps  the 
power,  to  stand  by  it.  He  had  traveled  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  company  of  his  new  friends  than  he 
realized.  He  was  saved  from  complete  demoraliza- 
tion only  by  his  stubborn  refusal  to  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors  for  which  there  had  been  ample  op- 
portunity and  some  temptation. 

He  was  so  accustomed  to  an  independent  attitude 
and  line  of  action,  heretofore  guided  by  sound  in- 
stincts and  principles,  that  he  had  given  no  thought 
to  the  reputation  he  was  acquiring  in  the  college. 
His  athletic  success,  his  popularity,  the  fact  that  he 
was  president  of  his  class,  all  had  been  partially 
eclipsed  by  his  identification  with  a  set  of  inveter- 
ate and  reckless  gamblers. 

Unfortunately  Deering's  good  luck  at  cards  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  or  perhaps  he  would  more 
quickly  have  come  to  himself.  But  at  last,  just  as 
he  began  to  feel  some  compunction  for  the  time  he 
was  wasting,  his  luck  changed.    So  he  went  on  play- 
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ing,  no  longer  for  the  excitement  of  the  game,  but 
in  the  hope  of  retrieving  his  increasing  losses.  In- 
stead of  doing  this  his  entire  winnings  were  swept 
away  and  he  had  to  entrench  upon  his  own  slender 
income.  When  this  in  turn  was  exhausted  he  began 
to  borrow  of  Carroll,  confident  that  in  a  few  days 
he  would  have  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  so  that  he 
could  make  good  the  sums  he  had  borrowed  and 
stop  playing. 

But  the  circumstances  that  hedge  in  our  destinies 
do  not  usually  permit  such  simple  and  satisfactory 
solutions  of  our  difficulties.  In  addition  to  his  bad 
luck  at  cards,  Tony  received  warnings  from  two  dif- 
ferent sources  that  added  to  his  troubles.  The 
Dean  told  him  in  a  brief  and  uncomfortable  inter- 
view that  his  work  had  deteriorated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  was  apt  to  be  dropped  from  his  class 
at  the  next  examinations :  and  General  Deering 
wrote  from  the  Louisiana  plantation  of  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  urged  him  to  stricter  economy,  and 
regretfully  cut  his  allowance  in  half  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Tony  knew  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  a  Northern  college  at  considerable  sacrifice 
to  his  family,  and  he  felt  remorseful  for  having 
squandered  so  much  money  in  the  vain  effort  to 
win  back  his  losses.  But  his  judgment  had  been  so 
warped  by  his  irregularities  that  he  resolved,  in 
desperation,  to  keep  on  playing  as  the  only  way  out 
of  the  situation.  The  sensible  course  of  immediate 
reform  and  strict  economy  is  the  last  that  commonly 
commends  itself  to  youth  in  difficulty. 
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One  evening  Paul  Maurice  recounted  in  Tony's 
hearing  his  experiences  in  a  professional  gambling 
house  in  a  near-by  city,  in  which  occasionally 
Princeton  students  had  supposed  they  were  ^  ^  seeing 
life''  and  had  been  unmercifully  fleeced.  Maurice 
had  been  shrewd  and  clever  enough  to  buck  the 
bank  at  this  establishment  for  a  sum  that  undoubt- 
edly grew  larger  each  time  he  mentioned  it  to 
admiring  friends.  Tony  casually  asked  the  location 
of  the  place,  and  accepted  gratefully  the  card  of 
introduction  which  Maurice  scribbled  for  him. 

The  next  day  he  borrowed  one  hundred  dollars 
from  Carroll,  and  that  evening  set  out  for  the  neigh- 
boring town  by  the  six  o  'clock  trolley.  Carroll,  sus- 
pecting his  foolish  purpose,  had  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him;  but  failing  in  this,  insisted  on  going 
with  him. 

*^I  think,  old  boy,"  he  said,  *^you  would  do  a 
great  deal  better  to  take  that  hundred  as  a  loan 
till  you  can  pay  it  back  at  your  leisure,  settle  your 
debts — and  cut  out  poker  for  good." 

^* Pshaw!"  exclaimed  Deering.  *^Do  you  think  I 
would  crawl  that  way?  Luck's  bound  to  change. 
And  if  Maurice  raked  in  such  a  pile  at  this  joint, 
why  shouldn't  I?" 

*' Maurice  is  an  old  hand " 

^^And  I'm  a  greenhorn?" 

*^To  be  frank,  you've  had  beginners'  luck;  you 
are  not  cut  out  for  a  gambler.  I  am  blamed  sorry 
you  ever  played  at  all." 

**Well,  it's  late  in  the  day  for  that  sort  of  re- 
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morse,''  said  Tony,  nettled  at  the  reflection  on  Ms 
ability.  ''I'll  show  you  a  thing  or  two  before  the 
evening's  over." 

Getting  admission  and  playing  the  wheel  was 
quite  as  simple  as  Maurice  had  described  it,  but 
Deering's  experience  was  very  different  from  that 
of  his  friend.  At  ten  o'clock  that  night  he  left  the 
gambling  house  with  his  hundred  dollars  gone  and 
desperation  in  his  heart.  Carroll  followed  him  out 
on  to  the  street.  For  himself,  though  he  did  not  so 
express  it,  he  felt  as  one  of  those  who  had  made 
his  brother  to  offend  and  about  whose  neck  it  were 
better  that  a  millstone  had  been  cast  and  that  he 
had  been  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

''What  are  you  going  to  do?"  he  asked  of  Tony, 
at  loss  what  better  to  say. 

' '  I  am  going  to  hell, ' '  said  the  boy,  ' '  by  the  quick- 
est way  I  can  find." 

And  with  the  words  he  led  the  way  at  a  rapid 
pace  down  the  street.  Carroll  followed  him  help- 
lessly into  a  second-class  saloon. 

"Give  me  a  whiskey,"  said  Deering  to  the  fat, 
ill-favored  bartender  who  had  scarcely  glanced  at 
him. 

The  man  set  a  glass  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey  on 
the  edge  of  the  bar  before  the  excited  boy.  Tony 
grasped  the  glass,  poured  it  full  of  the  brown  liquid, 
splashing  a  quantity  of  it  on  the  counter,  grasped 
it  and  held  it  to  his  lips.  "Here's  to  you,  Reggie 
Carroll,"  he  said,  with  a  mirthless  laugh. 
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Suddenly  Reggie  reached  out,  grasped  the  glass 
from  his  hand,  and  flung  its  contents  on  the  floor. 
^'By  God!''  he  cried,  "not  that!  You  shan't  drink. 
I've  done  enough.    Come,  get  out  of  this," 

Tony  turned  with  an  oath  that  he  had  never  used 
before.  His  eyes  met  Carroll's,  and  then  suddenly 
a  bolt  was  shot  back  somewhere  in  his  breast,  and 
the  flood  of  emotion  came  sweeping  through. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  heedless  of  the  bar- 
tender's expostulations.  He  turned  slowly,  looked 
at  the  man  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  and  then  flung 
down  on  the  counter  his  last  dollar  bill.  "Take 
that,  you  fat  beast,  and  be  quiet.  Come  on, ' '  he  said 
to  Carroll,  "let's  get  out  of  this  filthy  hole." 

They  stopped  for  a  moment  on  the  sidewalk  out- 
side the  saloon.    "What  time  is  it?"  asked  Tony. 

"Twenty  minutes  past  eleven." 

"Good — we  can  make  the  eleven  forty-five  for 
Princeton. ' ' 

They  started  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of 
the  trolley  terminus.  Both  were  silent ;  Carroll  was 
afraid  to  speak,  for  he  did  not  understand  his  com- 
panion's attitude. 

At  last  the  car  came  and  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Princeton.  Deering  sat  by  the  window,  with  his 
head  in  his  hand,  staring  out  into  the  dark.  His 
brow  was  drawn,  his  eyes  clouded;  he  looked  white 
and  worn.  He  was  thinking,  thinking  hard.  Car- 
roll sat  beside  him,  patient,  tactfully  silent,  troubled, 
a  multitude  of  conflicting  emotions  within. 
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As  the  car  rattled  up  Witherspoon  street,  the 
two  boys  got  out,  crossed  Nassau  street,  and  turned 
into  the  campus. 

^^1^11  go  down  with  you,''  said  Tony,  as  they 
reached  West.  ^^I  want  to  talk.  I  couldn't  talk  in 
that  car.     I  had  to  think  things  out." 

When  they  reached  Carroll's  room,  Reggie 
switched  on  the  lights  and  knelt  for  a  moment  at 
his  hearth  and  lighted  a  fire.  Deering  had  thrown 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  waited  until  his  compan- 
ion turned  again  and  faced  him. 

^' Thank  God,"  he  said  then.  '^ Thank  God,  Reg- 
gie, you  were  there  tonight.  I  know  myself — that 
would  have  been  the  end  of  me.  You  don't  know^ — 
my  God!  you  don't  know  what  you've  saved  me 
from.  Drink  ruined  my  father;  it  has  made  my 
home  at  times  a  perfect  hell.  ...  I  have  thought 
all  my  life  that  I  was  secure  against  that  tempta- 
tion. .  .  .  That,  at  least,  I  have  always  thought  in 
my  silly  self-confidence,  I  could  keep  free  from." 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment.  '^And  then  to-night — 
when  the  first  real  temptation  came,  I'd  have  gone 
down  like  a  shot  .  .  .  and  I  wouldn't  have  come  up 
again  ...  I'd  have  just  let  go  for  good.  ..." 

^'No,  no, "  protested  Carroll. 

*  ^  Oh,  I  know  myself, ' '  Tony  cut  in  again.  ^ '  And 
it's  due  to  you  that  I  didn't.  I  know  that;  and  If — 
I've  always  prided  myself  that  I  was  helping  you 
keep  straight.  A  jolly  fine  moral  influence  I've 
been,  eh!  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  God  only 
knows  where  I'd  be  this  minute." 
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You — I  don't  believe " 


''Pish!  I'm  weak,  weak.  weak.  ..."  said  the  boy 
bitterly. 

"Well,  you  didn't  drink  it." 

''No — not  with  my  lips.  But  you  know  what  the 
Bible  says  about  'the  murder  in  the  heart  and  the 
lust  in  the  eye' !     I'm  filthy." 

"Don't,  boy,  don't!" 

"Well — it's  true.  But  that's  no  excuse  for  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire.  .  .  .  How  much  do  I  owe  you, 
Peggie?" 

"Nothing — it  amounts  to  nothing.  Don't  bother 
about  that." 

"Yes,  but  I  must,"  said  Tony  quietly.  "You 
don't  think.  .  .  .  Come,  tell  me.  Honest  .  .  .  two 
hundred  dollars?" 

"No — I  don't  know — a  hundred  and  fifty  about, 
I  think.    Yes,  yes,  I'm  sure.    But " 

"I  can't  pay  you  now,"  continued  Tony.  "But 
I  will  work  all  next  summer.  ..." 

"Do  you  owe  anybody  else?" 
'Very  little.    I've  been  bleeding  you." 

''Well,  pay  when  you  can,  if  you  insist.  But  take 
your  time — it  has  been  my  fault  that  you  got  to 
plaj^ng.    I'd  rather  be  shot  than  take  your  money." 

"I'm  going  to  pay.  I'll  never  get  back  my  self- 
respect  till  I  have  made  that  good.  And  as  for 
your  being  to  blame,  nobody  is  to  blame  for  a  fel- 
low being  a  fool  but  the  ass  himself.  It  makes  me 
sick  to  think  of  myself.  ...  I  have  always  been 
thinking  that  I  had  your  welfare  at  heart.    What 
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rotten  stuff  we  make  ourselves  believe!  And  now, 
if  I've  come  to  my  senses,  why,  I  owe  it  to  you.  I 
am  not  altogether  such  a  fool  but  that  I  realize 
what  you  have  kept  me  from. ' ' 

Carroll  wanted  to  say  something  to  comfort  him. 
It  was  in  his  mind  to  say  that  after  all  Tony  had 
not  done  more  than  hundreds  of  other  fellows,  not 
half  as  much  as  he  himself  had  been  guilty  of.  But 
something  kept  him  silent.  Deering's  purity,  his 
keen  sense  of  honor,  his  freedom  from  the  petty 
vices  of  their  life,  had  made  him  what  he  was, — had 
made  him  what,  Carroll  knew  in  his  heart  even  now, 
he  had  so  deepl}^  valued.  And  in  these  past  few 
months  Tony  had  been  tarnished.  It  was  as  though 
a  pearl  had  been  dropped  in  acid;  the  shape  and 
color  were  the  same,  but  the  luster,  the  charm  of 
the  jewel  was  gone. 

^^I'm  done  with  gambling,''  said  Deering.  ** Per- 
haps you  fellows  can  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing; 
but  it  would  be  the  end  of  me." 

^^I  don't  think  we  can,  I  don't  think  we  can," 
said  Reggie. 

^'Well — God  knows.  It's  a  queer  world,  Reg — a 
queer  world.  And  it's  damned  humiliating  to  wake 
up  and  find  that  you're  just  as  weak  as  the  next 
fellow." 

*'I'm  going  to  tell  you  something,  Tony,  which  I 
want  you  to  understand.  ...  I  have  been  more  sel- 
fish in  all  this  than  you  imagine,  more  than  I  have 
acknowledged  to  myself." 

*^ Selfish? — how  so? — what  do  you  mean?" 
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**Well, — last  year,  you  know,  you  and  I  began  to 
drift  apart.  It  bothered  me  a  lot  .  .  .  but  I  couldn't 
see  how  to  make  things  better  .  .  .  and  then  this 
year  you  came  in  that  night  and  got  into  the  game. 
...  I  encouraged  you,  I  encouraged  you  to  keep 
on  playing, — rotten  though  I  knew  it  was  for  you, — 
just  because  it  brought  us  together  again.  .  .  If 
it  had  been  anybody  else,  I  would  have  cussed  him 
for  a  fool,  and  refused  to  lend  him  money.  .  .  . 
That's  true — that's  the  beastly  truth.  .  .  Don't 
thank  me  now  for  *  saving'  you  ...  I  can't  stand 
it!" 

It  seemed  to  Tony  that  he  suddenly  and  for  the 
first  time  understood  Carroll.  Their  eyes  met,  and 
for  the  moment  Deering  forgot  himself  and  his  own 
predicament. 

^^Did  you  ever  suppose,  Reggie,  that  I  didn't  want 
you  for  a  friend?" 

^'Sometimes  I  haven't  felt  sure.  .  .  .  But  I 
have  always  cared  tremendously  ...  I  always 
shall.  ..." 

*'I  reckon  we've  reached  rock  bottom  at  last," 
said  Tony.  **And  look  here,  Reg,  old  man;  when 
things  happen,  if  they  ever  do  again,  why  we'll  talk 
'em  out.    Understand  ? ' ' 

*  *  Yes, ' '  said  Carroll,  '  *  I  understand.    We  will. ' ' 

After  Deering  had  gone  he  sat  for  a  long  time 
before  the  fire  in  his  study,  watching  the  curling 
flames  and  the  glowing  embers.  He  had  come  back, 
he  thought,  to  the  point  at  which  he  had  always 
been  when  he  and  Deering  were  on  good  terms. 
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That  friendship  had  been  in  his  life  as  a  white  flame, 
scorching  out  the  selfishness  and  evil.  As  he  sat 
there  he  looked  unflinchingly  into  himself. 

Carroll  was  not  a  boy  of  deep  religious  convic- 
tion or  experience.  The  religious  influences  of 
school  and  college  had  left  him  almost  untouched. 
He  knew,  in  a  vague  way,  that  a  powerful  motive 
in  his  friend's  life  had  been  a  simple  and  sincere 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  and  in 
the  practice  of  his  Church.  He  wondered  a  little, 
as  he  mused  on,  what  such  faith  was — how  one  got 
it,  whence  it  came.  He  smiled  a  little  to  himself, 
as  he  thought,  somewhat  cynically,  *^Well,  I  did  God 
a  good  turn  tonight. '^  Religion? — religion  to  him 
had  been  his  friendship  with  Deering.  It  had  been 
the  one  thing  he  had  deeply  valued,  that  he  had 
striven  to  be  loyal  to ;  that  he  had  failed  in  that  of 
late,  he  thought,  was  because  there  had  been  in  it 
no  element  of  sacrifice.  Loyalty  demanded  likeness 
unto  the  object  of  devotion.  And  he? — he  had  de- 
graded his  God  to  the  level  of  his  own  image. 

Reggie  sat  before  his  fire  far  into  the  night,  and 
little  as  he  realized  it,  there  was  born  in  his  soul  a 
new  and  an  unselfish  affection  for  his  friend  and  a 
new  faith  in  the  eternal  value  of  purity,  goodness 
and  honor.  It  was  a  faith,  however,  that  was  not 
to  connect  itself  until  after  years  with  those  posi- 
tive beliefs  that  to  Deering  seemed  so  certain  and 
that  unconsciously  had  been  the  dominant  force  in 
the  formation  of  his  character. 

Reggie  knew,  however,  that  from  that  night  he 
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would  lead  a  different  sort  of  life,  and  he  knew  too 
that  this  determination  like  most  of  his  good  reso- 
lutions would  be  due  to  Tony  Deering, — due  to  Tony 
despite  his  fall. 


XVII 

The  incident  which  had  marked  the  culmination 
of  Deering's  period  of  demoralization,  took  place 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Easter  vacation,  so- 
called  with  fine  disregard  for  the  fact  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Easter.  The  calendar  of  Prince- 
ton assumed  its  form  in  the  days  when  our  Presby- 
terian fathers  believed  it  a  merit  to  ignore  the  his- 
toric Christian  Year. 

The  vacation  was  grateful  to  Tony  as  it  gave  him 
the  opportunity  to  get  away  from  college  at  a  time 
when  he  most  needed  the  change.  The  process  of 
readjustment  would  be  more  swiftly  accomplished, 
he  knew,  if  it  could  take  place  where  he  would  not 
be  constantly  reminded  of  his  folly.  He  could  not 
afford  the  long  trip  south  to  his  home,  and  he  was 
not  in  the  mood  to  accept  Mrs.  Wilson's  hospitable 
invitation  to  go  to  her  summer  place  at  Easthamp- 
field  which  she  was  to  open  for  a  house-party  of 
Kit's  friends.  Instead  Tony  went  back  to  Deal. 
The  school  would  not  be  in  session,  for  its  vacation 
synchronized  this  year  with  the  college  recess;  but 
for  this  also  Tony  was  glad. 

He  had  written  Morris  of  his  coming,  and  had 
said  enough  in  his  letter  to  enable  the  keenly-inter- 
ested and  sympathetic  schoolmaster  to  guess  that 
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all  had  not  been  going  well.  Morris  instantly  de- 
cided that  he  would  stay  on  at  Deal  during  Tony^s 
visit,  and  thought  very  little  of  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  plans  for  a  holiday  that  this  involved. 

"When  Tony  arrived  one  April  afternoon  the 
school  was  deserted.  It  gave  him  a  strange  but 
rather  a  pleasant  sensation.  All  seemed  so  famil- 
iar and  yet  so  different.  The  playing-fields  were 
empty,  the  halls  monopolized  by  a  bevy  of  servants 
who  were  conducting  the  spring-cleaning.  Even  the 
Rectory  was  closed,  and  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  For- 
ester were  away.  Morris  remained  in  his  own 
rooms  in  Standerland  and  arranged  that  Tony 
should  occupy  his  old  study  and  bedroom  in  Number 
Five  on  the  same  floor. 

The  master  was  out  when  Deering  arrived,  so 
after  stowing  his  things,  he  went  oif  for  a  walk 
along  the  beach. 

The  spring  at  Deal  was  several  weeks  behind 
Princeton  in  its  development,  but  the  fields  were 
green,  the  buds  were  beginning  to  swell  on  the 
trees,  and  the  moist  cool  wind  that  blew  in  from 
the  ocean  pleasantly  tempered  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Tony  drew  in  a  great  breath  of  fresh  air  as  he 
stepped  out  of  the  Old  School  on  to  the  terrace.  A 
light  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  looked  off  over  the 
broad  expanse  of  sloping  meadowland,  curving 
beach,  and  sparkling  bay,  across  the  Neck  and  the 
Strathsey  River  to  Deigr  Light  and  little  Cormor- 
ant Island,  glowing  like  jewels  in  the  mist  at  the 
horizon. 
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Deal  had  been  the  scene  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life;  where,  he  felt  now  with  a  thrill  of  grateful 
recollection,  he  had  '^made  good"!  where  there 
had  been  evolved  in  his  consciousness  an  ideal,  for 
the  realization  of  which  he  had  striven  while  there 
according  to  his  light,  for  which  he  still  meant  to 
strive.  It  was  not  an  ideal  that  he  had  yet  de- 
scribed in  words  even  to  himself. 

For  the  first  time  since  that  wretched  night  he 
felt  assured  that  his  ''fall"  was  not  to  mean  any 
final  failure.  It  was  a  stumble  in  the  dirt  from 
which  he  could  rise — from  which  he  was  already 
arising.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks  had 
left  a  bitter  taste  in  his  mouth,  and  for  the  time 
had  disillusioned  him  as  to  the  life  at  Princeton. 
His  deepening  affection  for  the  college  had  been 
checked;  but  not,  as  he  had  imagined,  destroyed. 
It  was  the  getting  away  from  it  that  made  him 
know  that  Princeton  was  already  too  deep  in  his 
life  for  any  such  total  eclipse.  What  the  school  had 
been  to  him  loomed  large  that  afternoon,  but  in- 
stead of  dwarfing  the  college,  enabled  him  to  see 
both  clearly  and  in  true  proportion.  His  problems 
were  problems  still,  and  he  revolved  them  in  his 
active  young  brain  as  he  walked  up  the  smooth,  firm 
yellow  sands  toward  the  Neck.  The  work  of  restor- 
ation was  going  quietly  on. 

It  was  low  tide.  On  his  right  stretched  the  great 
bay,  whose  waves  lazily  lapped  the  sands.  To  his 
left  rose  the  green  and  white  sand  dunes.    Farther 
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away  he  could  see  the  marshes  where  already  the 
purple  iris  was  in  bloom.  He  walked  on  to  the 
point  where  Beaver  Creek,  flowing  down  from 
Lovel's  Woods,  rushes  through  a  miniature  rocky 
gorge  into  the  sea.  It  was  the  spot  where  six  years 
before  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  at  the  school  Car- 
roll and  Chapin  had  tried  to  haze  him.  He  had 
escaped  by  diving  into  the  creek,  swimming  under 
water,  and  hiding  under  the  bridge  where  the  dune 
road  crosses  the  little  estuary.  He  smiled  as  he 
recalled  that  long-past  event.  Then  he  marvelled 
that  his  relations  with  those  two  boys  had  con- 
tinued approximately  as  they  had  begun  six  years 
before.  Chapin  had  remained  an  inveterate  and 
unscrupulous  enemy;  Carroll  had  been  a  friend — 
not  as  satisfactory  a  friend  as  Jimmie,  above  all, 
had  been — for  there  had  been  ups  and  downs  in 
their  relation,  misunderstandings,  withdrawals,  and 
they  had  exerted  upon  each  other  an  influence  that 
now  seemed  helpful,  now  harmful. 

Tony  realized  and  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
despite  his  present  gratitude  to  Reggie,  despite  his 
recent  insight  into  Reggie's  character  and  the 
strength  of  Reggie 's  feeling  for  him,  he  could  never 
return  the  friendship  in  the  same  way  or  to  the 
same  degree.  It  was  a  friendship  he  instinctively 
realized  that  would  most  satisfactorily  develop  if 
intimacy  were  not  attempted. 

This  and  similar  reflections  occupied  him  all  the 
afternoon.     It  was  supper  time  when  he  got  back 
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to  the  scliool  and  found  Morris  waiting  for  him  on 
the  terrace — his  strong,  kindly  face  bright  with  wel- 
come. 

'^This  is  quite  like  old  times,"  he  said,  shaking 
Tony's  hand.  ^'Do  you  remember,  once  in  your 
Fourth  Form  year  you  stayed  on  during  the  Easter 
Vacation,  and  I  was  here?" 

''Yes,  I  remember,  magister.  Do  you  know,  I'm 
glad  it's  vacation  time.  I'll  miss  the  other  people 
of  course;  but  I  like  it  just  this  way." 

They  had  their  supper  in  the  housekeeper's  din- 
ing-room, and  afterwards  strolled  about  a  bit  in 
the  cool  spring  dark,  and  then  went  to  Morris' 
study.  The  master  made  a  fire  on  the  andirons, 
and  they  drew  up  easy  chairs  before  it,  lighted  their 
pipes,  and  fell  to  talking. 

Little  by  little  the  story  of  Deering's  recent  ex- 
periences came  out.  The  schoolmaster  asked  few 
questions,  made  only  an  occasional  comment  at  the 
first,  but  by  a  word  here  and  there  encouraged  the 
boy  to  pour  his  heart  out  as  he  had  done  before 
many  a  time  in  that  room  and  to  that  understand- 
ing friend. 

''I  have  been  a  great  fool,"  said  Tony  after  he 
had  told  the  worst.  ''I  dare  say,  as  such  things 
go,  I  haven 't  actually  done  half  as  much  as  perhaps 
most  fellows  do;  but  I've  sense  enough  to  see  that 
that  kind  of  business  demoralizes  me  quicker  and 
more  completely  than  it  does  the  average  chap.  I 
don't  know  why.  I  reckon  it's  because  I  have  been 
more  self-confident,  more  complacent  as  to  my  abil- 
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ity  to  keep  clear  of  such  things.  And  then  if  I  had 
begun  to  drink  that  night,  I  know  myself  well 
enough  to  realize  that  I  would  not  soon  or  easily 
have  pulled  together.  I  was  desperate.  I  didn't 
care  a  hang  what  happened.  And  then  when  Reg- 
gie grabbed  the  glass,  I  let  out  an  oath  that  had 
never  crossed  my  lips  before.  It  sort  of  startled 
me.  Something  happened,  and  I  just  seemed  to  see 
in  a  flash  the  edge  I  was  toppling  over.  I  think  if 
I  had  gone,  I'd  have  gone  far." 

'^Yes,  I  fear  you  would,"  said  Morris. 

**A  lot  of  fellows  seem  able  to  sow  their  wild 
oats,  as  the  saying  is,  and  settle  down  afterwards 
and  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  I  never  thought  I 
could.  I  think  if  I  lost  my  head,  I'd  go  plump  to 
the  devil.  I  couldn't  pull  together — I  mean,  really 
pull  together." 

**Well,"  said  Morris,  ^^I  think  you  are  right  about 
yourself.  But  I  don't  altogether  agree  with  you 
about  the  others  being  none  the  worse  for  such  ex- 
periences. It  often  seems  to  me  that  no  one  under- 
stands boys  and  young  men  as  well  as  a  school- 
master, none  knows  so  well  their  possibilities  and 
temptations,  or  can  realize  so  fully  the  transforma- 
tions which  ever  so  subtle  a  corruption  effects  in 
them.  The  majority  of  our  boys  go  out  from  here 
clean,  fine-spirited,  good-principled  lads;  and  they 
come  back  from  college,  or  afterwards — and,  well, 
though  they  have  frequently  accomplished  things 
that  make  us  proud  of  them,  the  bloom  is  gone — 
something  splendid  has  gone  that  nothing  else  has 
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made  up  for.  Possibilities  have  kardly  ever  been 
realized.  It's  life,  I  suppose;  but  it's  not  life  as  it 
ought  to  be.  I  have  known  too  many  schoolboys, 
followed  them  too  closely,  cared  for  them  too  in- 
tensely, to  believe  that  any  one  of  them  has  gained 
anything  that  is  worth  while  by  the  experience  of 
evil;  anything,  that  is,  that  couldn't  a  thousand- 
fold better  have  been  gained  in  other  ways.  Of 
course,  if  evil  comes — and  it  does  come  in  one  form 
or  another  into  most  lives — there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  turning  it  to  good  account;  but  that's  just 
to  keep  us  from  being  altogether  hopeless  about  the 
world.    It's  no  license  to  indulgence." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  lest  he  should  be  too 
obviously  preaching:  he  did  not  mean  to  do  that; 
he  did  not  want  Tony  to  think  that  he  was.  It  was 
the  inner  man  speaking;  the  best  of  him  called  out 
now  by  one  in  whom  his  friendship  had  ever  awak- 
ened the  best. 

'^I  am  not  going  to  pretend,  Tony,'*  he  continued 
presently,  as  he  took  several  long  puffs  at  his  pipe 
and  watched  the  rings  of  smoke  swirl  toward  the 
ceiling,  ''that  I  am  not  disappointed  in  you.  For 
I  am.  I  hoped,  I  believed,  that  you  were  one  of  the 
few  who  would  go  through  college — well,  as  Sandy 
Maclaren  did, — untouched  by  the  evil.  It  hasn't 
been  very  deep  or  very  bad,  I  know;  but  it  has 
come.  It  ought  to  serve  to  warn  you  that  you  are 
not  as  strong  as  you  thought  yourself;  as,  to  be 
frank,  I  thought  you.  You  can't  play  with  fire. 
Your   chance,   your   strength,   your   influence   will 
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come  from  utter  freedom — I'm  sure  of  that.  You 
can  still  turn  this  experience  to  good;  only  don't 
pretend  even  to  yourself  that  it  is  good  to  have  had 
it.  Another  time  Reggie  may  not  be  there  to  take 
the  glass  out  of  your  hand." 

*^I  know,  I  know,"  said  Tony.  ^'I  didn't  realize 
till  that  night  w^hat  it  had  all  meant  to  Reggie.  It 
was  one  of  the  bitterest  features  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness that  he,  whom  I  had  priggishly  always  felt  I 
had  a  good  influence  over,  should  have  been  the  one 
to  keep  me  from  taking  that  last  step." 

^'There's  a  certain  poetic  justice  in  that,"  com- 
mented Morris.  ^'A  little  humiliating,  it  is  true; 
but  there's  this  to  say,  if  it  were  not  for  what  you 
had  been  to  Reggie,  it  would  never  have  occurred 
to  him  to  stop  you." 

^^I  daresay,"  said  Tony.  ^'But,  of  course,"  he 
continued,  after  a  pause, ' '  I  am  not  out  of  the  woods 
yet.  I'll  cut  out  the  gambling;  that  goes  without 
saying.  But  I  must  pay  back  the  money  I  bor- 
rowed. I'll  never  get  back  my  self-respect  till  I've 
done  that.  To  do  it,  I  shall  have  to  get  a  job  and 
work  all  next  summer.  And  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  I'm  in  debt,  my  grandfather  has  cut  down  my 
allowance,  for  things  have  been  going  badly  again 
on  the  plantation.  I'll  have  mighty  little  money 
next  year,  and  I  may  have  to  do  something  in  order 
to  stay  in  college." 

''Well,  do  it,"  said  Morris;  ''that  won't  hurt 
you. ' ' 

"Oh,  I  shall — but  there's  another  problem:  Jim, 
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Kit  and  Flash  Innes  have  all  accepted  an  election 
to  Holly  Tree.  I  have  too;  though  if  money's 
short,  I'll  have  to  take  a  managership.  But  if  I  go 
in,  I'd  rather  work,  and  pay  up  with  the  rest." 

''You  held  oif  a  good  while,"  said  Morris. 

' '  Yes.  In  many  ways  I  would  rather  stay  out  of  a 
club  altogether.  In  fact,  I  proposed  it,  but  the 
others  didn't  feel  that  way;  and  of  late  I  haven't 
thought  or  cared  much,  so  I  just  fell  in  with  them 
when  it  came  to  the  point.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?" 

''What  were  your  reasons  for  wanting  to  stay 
out  of  a  club?"' 

"Why,  simply  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  clubs.  Of 
course,  it's  jolly  and  comfortable  and  pleasant  for 
us  chaps  who  make  the  clubs,  but  nearly  half  the 
class  are  left  out — there  aren't  enough  to  go  around. 
It's  all  very  well  to  say,  as  Kit  does,  that  the  fel- 
lows who  don't  make  clubs,  mostly  don't  want  to 
make  them,  can't  afford  them,  don't  run  with  the 
fellows  in  them,  and  so  don't  begrudge  the  rest  of 
us  what  we  feel  are  their  advantages.  But  I  know 
darned  well  if  I  couldn't  make  a  club,  I'd  be  sore 
on  the  place.  I  dare  say  I  would  stick  it  out, — but 
I'd  feel  the  rank  injustice  and  hardship  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  lost  that  feeling  when  I  got  to  playing  poker 
and  was  worried  about  my  losses.  I  didn't  give  a 
continental  darn  what  happened.  And  though  even 
then  I  proposed  to  the  other  fellows, — my  particu- 
lar crowd,  I  mean, — that  we  four  stay  out,  they 
couldn't  see  my  point,  or  didn't  agree  with  me  if 
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they  did  see  it,  so  I  just  shut  up  and  sent  in  my 
acceptance  with  theirs.  Now,  I  feel  that  I  was 
a  sort  of  ass:  that  I  would  have  done  better,  if  I 
meant  to  go  at  last,  to  have  accepted  Sandy  ^s  offer 
last  year,  and  have  joined  in  forming  a  section.  In 
that  way  I  could  have  done  a  lot  for  my  friends. 
Now,  it^s  just  a  question  of  getting  in  at  the  last 
moment  or  staying  out, — and  I  crawl  under  cover.'* 

Morris  pondered  for  a  little  while.  ^^Well,''  he 
said  at  length,  ^^I  share  your  feeling  about  clubs 
to  a  great  extent.  The  system  was  started  in  my 
day  at  Princeton.  I  didn't  like  it  then.  I  was  not 
one  of  the  group  in  the  first  two  or  three  clubs,  and 
they  didn't  count  much  in  the  college  life.  But  I 
have  watched  their  development  since  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  contributing  much  to  change  the  fine  old  demo- 
cratic life  of  the  college.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel 
perfectly  sure  that  the  system  has  come  to  stay 
for  a  good  many  college  generations  anyway;  so 
perhaps  the  only  thing  for  a  fellow  to  do  who  has 
the  welfare  of  the  college  at  heart  is  to  accept  it, 
try  to  improve  it,  try  above  all  things  to  keep  it  as 
democratic  as  an  aristocratic  system  can  be. 

^  ^  It  might  be  a  fine  thing  from  the  dramatic  point 
of  view,"  he  continued,  ^'for  a  fellow  in  your  posi- 
tion to  keep  out  of  clubs  as  a  protest  against  the 
system,  but  it  would  be  quixotic.  It  would  be  sac- 
rificing the  opportunities  of  enjoying  congenial 
comradeship  under  the  most  delightful  conditions, 
and  it  would  have  very  little,  possibly  no  effect  on 
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the  development  of  the  social  system  in  the  lines  it 
is  following.  Then,  if  you  go  into  a  club,  you  have 
a  genuine  opportunity  to  contribute  your  influence 
to  keeping  that  club,  at  least,  on  the  best  possible 
basis.  The  most  prudent  course  would  be  to  take 
Holly  Tree  and  do  your  best  for  the  system  inside 
rather  than  buck  somewhat  ineffectually  against  it 
from  without.'' 

*^Yes,''  said  Tony,  ^^I  have  been  putting  it  to 
myself  more  or  less  along  those  lines  since  I  ac- 
cepted. ' ' 

*  ^  The  average  man  who  looks  at  life  seriously  has 
the  same  problem  to  face  in  the  world  at  large,'' 
resumed  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  relighted  his  pipe. 
*'He  knows  perfectly  well  that  there  are  tremend- 
ous evils  and  frightful  injustices  in  our  modern 
social  system.  He  has  two  possible  courses  open 
to  him.  I  am  speaking,  you  understand,  of  the  man 
who  takes  his  responsibilities  to  society  seriously; 
the  choice  never  occurs  to  the  rest.  He  can  accept 
the  social  system,  struggle  for  place  and  power  in 
it,  and  then  use  his  wealth,  his  influence,  his  brains 
to  make  it  better.  He  can  try  to  right  wrongs,  to 
make  conditions  easier  for  the  unfortunate,  to 
strive  for  gradual  and  effective  reform  in  the  or- 
derly development  of  the  course  of  things  as  they 
are.  And  that  is  the  prudent  course.  It  is  the 
course  by  which  the  average  serious-minded,  pur- 
poseful man  will  accomplish  the  most  for  himself 
and  his  community;  and  incidentally  gain  the  most 
personal  advantage,  happiness  and  comfort. 
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^^The  other  way  is  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  social  injustice  to  perpetuate  itself  in  legis- 
lation and  custom;  to  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the 
theory  that  the  privileged  classes  shall  dominate 
human  affairs  for  their  own  advantage.  He  can 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  masses  who  are  struggling 
blindly,  perhaps  hopelessly,  for  justice,  for  the  right 
to  live,  for  the  liberty  which  is  still  so  largely  fic- 
titious. And  he  had  better  not  stake  too  much  on 
the  chance  that  his  protest  will  be  effective.  Prob- 
ably it  won 't  be ;  probably  he  will  sacrifice  his  life — 
certainly  his  comfort;  probably  he  will  break  his 
heart  in  the  vain  effort  to  realize  an  impossible 
ideal,  and  die  and  be  forgotten.  Well — most  men 
don't  hesitate  between  the  two  courses.  A  few  have 
chosen  the  last  one.  I  suppose  one  may  say  that  is 
what  Christ  did.  But  in  his  case,  we  feel  that  if  on 
the  whole  his  protest  has  meant  something  for  hu- 
man life, — that  he  could  do  what  we  cannot  do  be- 
cause he  was  divine,  and  that  his  example  is  not  to 
be  followed  literally  or  in  spirit. 

* '  Well, ' '  added  Morris,  with  a  curious  smile,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  *^ those  are  the  two  possible 
courses  for  the  serious  man,  as  I  see  them;  and 
there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
follow  the  first  course, — of  prudence,  common  sense 
and  reasonable  achievement  along  somewhat  nar- 
row but  positive  lines. ' ' 

Tony  had  followed  his  older  friend's  unwontedly 
long  discourse  with  eager  attention,  his  eyes  fas- 
tened on  the  schoolmaster's  kindly  intelligent  f^ce,  a 
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face  that  now  betrayed  nothing  as  to  where  his  own 
interests  or  sympathies  lay. 

**Well,''  he  said,  when  Morris  had  definitely 
paused,  ^4f  a  felloAV  makes  np  his  mind  to  the  first 
course,  it  would  seem  to  imply  from  your  argument 
that  he  must  make  up  his  mind  that  social  injus- 
tice, moral  evil  and  physical  misery  for  the  great 
majority  of  men  are  inevitable ;  and  that  the  best  he 
can  do  is  to  work  for  reform  slowly,  relieve  suffer- 
ing by  charity,  and  at  the  same  time  make  himself 
as  comfortable  as  he  can.'' 

'^That's  a  crude  way  of  expressing  it,''  assented 
Morris,  *^but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

^'But  suppose  a  man  simply  won't  acquiesce  in 
injustice,  simply  can't  admit  the  right  of  evil  to 
exist  and  perpetuate  itself,  even  though  he  knows 
that  he  is  himself  tainted  and  besmirched;  suppose 
he  just  won't  make  the  best  of  things  for  himself 
and  dole  out  alms  to  the  unfortunate ?" 

^^Well?" 

^'What's  he  to  do?" 

^'Have  his  spirit  and  his  heart  crushed  out  by 
the  inexorable  forces  of  the  world." 

^'And  that,  you  say,  is  what  Christ  did?" 

''Ah,  didn't  he!"  asked  Morris. 

''And  we  are  Christians?"  persisted  Tony. 

"Yes — in  a  sense." 

"  In  a  sense ! — a  darned  remote  sense,  I  take  it. ' ' 

Tony  stood  up;  his  face  was  flushed,  his  eyes 
bright.  Morris  looked  at  him  closely.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "can  you  help  it?" 
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*^I  don't  know/'  the  boy  replied.  ^'I  can  bang 
my  bead  anyway  against  the  wall.'' 

He  strolled  over  to  the  window,  raised  the  sash 
and  looked  out  across  the  gloaming  scene.  Pres- 
ently he  returned,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  and  refilled  it  from  the  jar  on  Morris'  desk. 

^*What  are  your  plans  for  the  summer?"  asked 
the  master. 

'*I  have  none.    I've  got  to  look  about  for  work." 

**IIow  would  you  like  to  come  here,  and  finish  up 
the  catalogue  for  the  library?  Finch  did  what  he 
could  last  summer,  but  it  was  not  much.  The  Doc- 
tor is  looking  for  some  one,  and  I  dare  say  would 
be  glad  to  give  the  job  to  you." 

^^I'dlikeit." 

**I'll  be  here  off  and  on.  I  have  some  writing 
to  do,  and  it  would  be  fine  to  have  you.  I'll  speak 
to  the  Head  if  you  wish  me  to." 

^^Do,"  said  Tony.  ^^That  would  solve  one  prob- 
lem anyway." 


XVIII 

For  the  first  few  weeks  after  his  return  to  Prince- 
ton Deering  led  what  he  considered  to  be  a  chas- 
tened and  subdued  existence.  His  usual  flow  of 
spirits  seemed  dammed  up  by  his  serious  attitude 
toward  life,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  found 
himself  gay  and  light-hearted  again,  enjoying  life 
as  thoroughly  as  though  he  had  never  descended  to 
the  depths  of  iniquity. 

He  found  it  perfectly  easy  to  avoid  poker  play- 
ing; he  did  not  even  have  the  opportunity  of  dra- 
matically announcing  his  reform  to  his  companions 
in  evil,  as  he  had  half  hoped  he  might.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  poker  as  a  diversion 
sinks  into  the  background  at  Princeton  in  the  spring 
even  for  its  devotees,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
Keggie  Carroll  had  quietly  dropped  out  of  the 
crowd  and  Tony  received  no  more  invitations. 
Maurice  and  Brown  were  annoyed  that  he  had  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  turn  down  the  Oak  Club, 
particularly  when  it  became  known,  as  it  did  before 
long,  that  Deering  and  his  cronies  were  going  Holly 
Tree.  This  led  to  some  coolness  in  their  manner 
of  greeting  him  on  the  campus.  Tony  detected  this 
quickly,  but  he  let  it  pass  unchallenged,  relieved  on 
the  whole  that  it  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of 
slipping  altogether  out  of  that  crowd. 

252 
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The  inhabitants  of  Paradise  Alley  welcomed 
Deering  back  to  his  old  haunts  and  interests  with 
inward  rejoicing  and  much  outward  tact;  they 
treated  him  as  though  nothing  had  occurred  to  mar 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  academic  Garden 
of  Eden. 

Baseball  was  again  the  order  of  the  day  and  Jim- 
mie  Lawrence  became  a  person  of  consequence. 
Flash  was  successful  in  making  the  squad,  and  Kit 
and  Tony  had  both  gone  out  for  another  fruitless 
effort. 

*^Well,  old  sport,"  Kit  said,  with  a  rueful  laugh, 
as  they  received  their  conge  one  hot  May  afternoon 
after  practice,  '^I  see  only  two  explanations  of  this 
curious  experience :  either  they  don  ^t  know  a  base- 
ball player  from  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  we  '11  never 
learn  to  play  that  gosh-darned  game  this  side  the 
Jordan  river. '* 

*^I  am  not  inclined.  Kitten,"  rejoined  Deering,  **to 
think  that  you  have  offered  much  of  a  choice  to  the 
casual  observer.  Anyway,  weVe  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  college.    What  shall  it  be, — tennis?" 

*^Alas!  I  am  too  fat  for  tennis  in  the  spring," 
sighed  Kit,  who,  after  football  season,  put  on  avoir- 
dupois at  a  rate  that  made  the  coaches  tremble  for 
his  future.    ^  ^  It 's  awful  to  be  fat. ' ' 

'^You  certainly  speak  from  experience,  Kitten." 

^'Well,  well,"  said  Wilson  testily,  ^^it  was  the 
Lord  that  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves." 

*^What  shall  we  do?" 

**Heck    if    I    know.      That's    the    trouble    with 
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going  out  for  this  fool  game.  You  get  into  bad 
habits,  knock  your  routine  into  smithereens,  and 
don't  get  a  ^ thank  you'  for  your  effort  and  your 
sufferings.  ^Cut  it,  fat  one,'  says  Cap  Patterson, 
and  Jim  grins.  It's  a  hard  life,  and  a  poor  return 
for  the  good  spirit  we  show  and  the  good  example 
we  set.    Hanged  if  I  don't  wish  there  were  a  crew." 

*^A  crew — and  you !     One  connects  the  two 

ideas  with  a  certain  effort,"  commented  Tony. 

^' Don't  strain  yourself  then,  old  boy  ...  I  tell 
you!  Let's  get  up  a  keg-party.  I  haven't  hit  the 
booze  since  I  forget  when.  You  moral  guys  cast 
such  a  gloom  over  the  whole  place  that  I  forget  my 
native  tastes.  Now,  there's  a  lovely  spot  down  by 
the  brook  where  the  birds  sing  and  the  green  grass 
grows  and  the  trees  cast  their  beneficent  shade. 
It's  known  to  the  elect  as  Keg  Hollow.  And  there's 
a  fat  lot  of  loafers  over  at  the  club,  wantin'  some- 
thin'  nice  and  cool  to  do.    It's  a  balmy  evenin'. 

^^Gosh!  you're  the  tempter,  ain't  you.  Kitten?" 

*^0h,  well — pish!  also  fudge!  Why  don't  you 
propose  something,  then?  You  haven't  got  the  im- 
agination of  a  mosquito,  to  say  nothing  of  its  spunk. 
I  am  tired  of  bein'  good  along  with  you.  'Dost 
think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there'll  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale?'  " 

''You 're  simply  vicious,  kid.  You're  morally  rot- 
ten." 

"Well,  come  on,  let's  go  over  to  the  front  cam- 
pus and  sun  ourselves." 
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They  had  been  strolling  idly  down  Williams 
street  as  they  talked.  As  they  crossed  Washington 
road  to  enter  the  campus,  Kit's  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  figure  of  a  pretty  girl,  dressed  in 
white,  who  emerged  from  the  gate  of  McCosh  Walk 
a  rod  or  so  beyond  them.  A  good-looking  youth 
was  walking  at  her  side  in  peaceful  oblivion  of  all 
else  but  his  companion. 

^^Well,  now,"  said  Kit,  as  he  stopped  and  stared 
after  the  couple,  ''wouldn't  that  frost  you?  That's 
the  first  girl  I've  seen  in  Princeton  'cept  at  games 
and  the  dances  that  are  fewer  than  oases  in  the  des- 
ert of  Sahara.  Makes  my  heart  go  pitty-pat  in  a 
very  funny  way.  Quite  the  queen,  ehl  Now  where 
do  you  suppose  Marshton  discovered  that?  Gen- 
uine importation,  I  should  say." 

''Come  on,"  said  Tony.  ''It's  downright  inde- 
cent to  stare  like  that.  People  will  think  you  never 
saw  a  girl  before." 

"Well,  I'd  almost  forgot  how  they  looked.  Let 
us  be  duly  thankful;  the  sophomore  reception  is 
coming  before  long.  Guess  we'll  take  in  that, 
my  boy." 

"Guess  not." 

"Oh,  yes,  we  will — it's  all  arranged,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  The  mater  is  coming  down,  with  Betty, 
Bab  and  another.  Who 's  to  look  after  the  mater, 
if  you  refuse  to  go  ?  Dowagers  find  you  irresistible, 
little  one." 

"I  know,"  said  Tony.  "And  Betty  is  coming, 
you  say." 
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*^  Positive.  I  got  rooms  for  the  crowd  at  the  Inn 
the  other  day.'' 

Tony  reflected  with  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure 
upon  the  prospect.  In  his  schooldays  there  had 
been  a  trifling  flirtation  with  Betty  Wilson;  they 
had  corresponded  for  a  year  and  had  ended  unro- 
mantically  by  becoming  good  friends.  He  had  not 
seen  her  now  since  he  stayed  with  the  Wilsons  in 
freshman  year. 

*'Say,  Tonio/'  said  Kit,  after  looking  vainly  up 
Madison  road  after  his  vanished  divinity,  *^you 
should  have  been  with  us  this  Easter  vacation  in- 
stead of  going  down  to  Deal  and  moping  around 
with  old  Bill.  Mother  opened  the  place  at  East- 
hampfield,  you  know.  There  was  Jim,  Flash,  Spiv- 
ens,  Betty,  Bab,  and  the  queen  who  is  coming  to 
the  dance,  whom  you've  yet  to  meet.  Poor  old  Jim 
fell  an  absolute  victim." 

'^To  whom?    Not  Bab,  I  hope." 

**0h,  no;  Bab's  staunch  and  steady  and  knows  a 
good  thing  when  she's  landed  it.  Ursula  Wolcott, 
I  mean." 

^^Who  is  she?" 

^^A  girl  that  Betty  knew  at  school;  New  Eng- 
lander,  ultimately  Bostonian,  from  which  one  never 
completely  recovers;  but  a  wonder  even  so." 

*^And  Jim  succumbed?" 

^^  Absolutely." 

*  ^  Poor  old  chap ! ' ' 

*^  Nothing  of  the  sort.    He  deserves  congratula- 
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tions.  I  used  to  think,  by  tlie  way,  that  you  and 
Betty  would  hit  it  off.'^ 

''No  such  luck,''  said  Tony  politely. 

"Oh,  no  gaff.  Betty  consoled  herself  with  Flash 
in  your  deplorable  absence.  Well,  it's  something 
to  look  forward  to;  this  baseball  season  gets  on  my 
nerves." 

They  had  reached  the  front  campus  by  this  time, 
where  they  joined  a  crowd  of  their  friends  who 
were  stretched  in  comfortable  attitudes  under  one 
of  the  elm  trees,  industriously  engaged  in  playing 
mumble-the-peg. 

That  evening  in  Paradise  Alley  Tony  chaffed 
Jimmie  about  his  affair  with  Miss  Wolcott  during 
the  Easter  vacation.  Jimmie  blushed  like  a  school- 
boy and  promptly  mauled  Kit  for  gossiping.  That 
youth  escaped  punishment  after  a  brief  struggle  by 
slipping  out  one  of  the  windows  on  to  the  terrace 
below. 

"  I  'm  off, ' '  he  called  back,  ' '  to  drown  my  sorrows 
at  Jake's.  Keep  it  up,  Tony,  the  kid  loves  to  be 
teased." 

"I  see  now,"  said  Tony,  "whence  came  the  in- 
spiration for  those  recent  love  stories  in  the  Lit. 
to  which,  with  an  unaccustomed  modesty,  only  the 
initials  'J.  L. '  have  been  attached.  Tell  us  all  about 
it,  Jim,  old  boy:   I'm  all  sympathy  and  interest." 

"Oh,  Kit's  an  ass,"  said  Jimmie  irrevelantly, 
still,  however,  wearing  a  somewhat  self-conscious  ex- 
pression, and  with  his  dusky  complexion  stained  a 
deep   rose  color.     "There's   nothing  to   tell,"   he 
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added.  *^We  had  a  good  time  at  Easthampfield,  as 
we  always  do;  but  Kit  was  so  busy  Hwosing'  with 
Bab,  that  he  couldn't  possibly  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunity for  noticing  what  any  of  the  rest  of  us  were 
doing. ' ' 

^'Well,  what  were  you  doing?    That's  the  point." 

*'What  does  one  usually  do  at  a  house-party?" 

''How  about  this  Miss  Wolcott?  Is  she  all  that 
Kit  has  so  glowingly  hinted?" 

''Why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Jimmie,  with 
the  air  of  having  complete  command  of  his  emo- 
tions, "she  is  an  extremely  attractive  girl." 

"Pretty?" 

"Yes, — I  suppose  so.  But  it  is  not  that  she  is 
so  pretty — there  is  a  certain  charm " 

"Ah!  the  literary  touch  which  I  admire  in  the 
pages  of  the  Lit.    What's  her  style?" 

"Oh,  nut-brown  hair,  eyes  of  velvet,  a  form  like 
a  young  Diana." 

"Good,  old  boy!  I  see  her  quivering  before  me 
in  the  light  of  your  eyes,  with  an  arrow  poised  at 
my  heart." 

"Well,  she's  a  good  shot.  It  will  probably  reach 
home. ' ' 

"Then  I  shall  be  in  for  a  new  sensation.  You 
know  to  what  an  extent  I  have  been  a  victim ! ' ' 

' '  I  can  remember  that  Betty  Wilson  used  to  make 
your  young  heart  flutter  when  she  came  to  Deal. ' ' 

' '  Alas ! ' '  said  Tony,  with  mock  regret,  ' '  tout  cela 
est  passe.'' 

"Well,  we  shall  see.     Despite  Kit's  assertions, 
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however,  I  am  not  losing  any  sleep  these  nights. 
How  was  it  down  at  Deal?'^ 

^ '  Slow  and  stupid,  but  I  liked  it.  Bill  was  there, 
you  know,  and  we  had  some  mighty  good  talks.'' 

*^Bill  is  a  wonder — too  good  for  a  schoolmaster. 
I  think  it  a  pity  he  stays  on  at  school.'' 

^*Well,  I  don't.  Where  after  all  would  he  count 
more?" 

^^I  don't  know;  certainly  he  does  count  a  lot  there. 
By  the  by,  Tony,  I  am  mighty  glad  we  have  settled 
the  club  business.  We  have  a  fine  section  for  Holly 
Tree  after  all." 

For  a  moment  a  shadow  came  into  Deering's  eyes. 
** There's  one  thing,  Jim,"  he  said  presently,  *^that 
I  hope  you  will  join  with  me  in,  and  that  is  to  in- 
duce the  Atala  fellows  not  to  wear  their  upper-class 
club  hatbands  this  spring.  What's  the  use  of  rub- 
bing it  into  the  chaps  who've  missed  out?" 

^'Good!  I'm  for  that,  old  boy,  and  I  am  sure 
that  Jennie  Eames  will  be  with  us.  We  will  put  it 
through.  By  Jove,  I'm  glad  you  gave  up  the  idea 
of  Oak.  It  made  me  sore  to  see  you  getting  in  with 
that  crowd." 

*^Jim,  there  never  was  a  chance.  I  came  to 
my  senses  with  a  jolt.  I  never  for  a  second  con- 
sidered going  into  a  club  without  you.  I  had  my 
fling,  and  a  darn  poor  fling  it  was,  and  I'll  have  to 
pay  the  piper.    But  it's  over." 

*^Yes,  I  know,"  said  Jinamie;  '^it  has  been  for 
some  time.    You  can't  fool  me,  you  know." 

**No,  and  I  don't  want  to,  Jim.    You're  about 
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the  best  friend  a  fellow  could  have.  I  reckon  we  Ve 
been  too  close  for  the  past  six  years  for  anything 
ever  to  come  between  us. ' '  Tony  put  his  arm  for  a 
moment  about  the  neck  of  his  friend  with  an  affec- 
tionate gesture.  '  ^  Well,  old  sport,  how  about  poling 
for  a  change?" 

They  got  to  their  books  then,  and  after  a  while 
Flash  came  in  and  joined  them.  Kit  turned  up  late 
and  rather  the  worse  for  his  evening  at  Jake's,  and 
not  being  greeted  with  much  cordiality,  went  sulk- 
ily to  bed. 

Deering  and  Lawrence  shared  the  same  bedroom, 
and  that  night  after  they  were  in  their  beds,  drawn 
close  to  the  windows,  they  talked  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  Tony  made  the  confidence  which  had  long 
been  in  his  mind.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  talk 
about  himself,  and  he  rarely  did  so  except  with 
Jimmie  and  Mr.  Morris,  and  with  them  perhaps 
only  after  some  such  crisis  as  he  had  lately  passed 
through. 

On  this  occasion  in  return  Jimmie  confided  for 
the  first  time  his  determination  to  study  medicine 
when  they  had  finished  college.  *^It  will  make  the 
governor  rather  sore,  since  he  wants  me  to  come 
into  the  company.  But  I  think  he'll  let  me  follow 
my  own  line,  when  he  knows  I  mean  business.  What 
do  you  think  you  will  do  T ' 

^'I  don't  know;  curiously  enough  I  have  never 
thought  about  the  matter  very  definitely.  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  thing  I  would  want  to  do  would 
turn  up  at  the  right  time,    The  Doctor  has  hinted 
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once  or  twice  that  he  would  like  me  to  go  back  to 
Deal  as  a  master.'' 

^'Should  you  like  that!'' 

*'Yes — for  a  time — till  I  see  my  way  clear — till  I 
get  the  things  that  have  been  buzzing  in  my  head 
straightened  out  a  bit.  I  know  I'll  never  go  into 
business.  I  wish  to  the  deuce  we  were  going  to  do 
something  that  would  keep  us  together." 

*^Well,  whatever  we  do,  we  will  keep  together,  old 
boy — somehow. ' ' 

And  so  they  built  their  castles  in  the  air  very 
much  as  friends  have  done  since  the  days  of  David 
and  Jonathan. 

The  last  days  of  the  college  year  with  their  inter- 
esting events,  with  their  long  pleasant  days  of 
bright  May  weather,  passed  swiftly  by.  Harvard 
again  bit  the  dust  on  the  baseball  diamond,  and 
though  the  team  lost  at  New  Haven,  they  made  the 
series  a  tie  at  Princeton  on  the  Saturday  before 
Commencement.  They  trooped  into  Alexander  Hall 
on  Sunday  and  heard  Doctor  Farquharson  deliver 
his  baccalaureate.  And  on  Monday  evening  the 
Sophomores  began  their  social  career  by  holding 
their  annual  reception — a  dance  in  the  old  Casino, 
now  removed  from  the  campus  and  devoted  to  the 
evolutions  of  Professor  Tom  Sibley's  local  militia. 
Flash  Innes  was  chairman  of  the  dance  committee. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  party  arrived  at  the  Inn  on 
the  Monday  morning,  and  Kit  and  his  friends  had 
devoted  the  day  to  taking  the  girls  about,  to  the 
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Cannon  exercises;  to  inspect  their  new  club,  tlie 
Holly  Tree,  where  they  had  dined  on  Saturday 
night  for  the  first  time;  and  in  the  late  afternoon 
to  a  spread  in  Paradise  Alley.  Tony  had  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  these  festivities  on  the  plea 
that  with  Jimmie,  Flash,  and  Spivens  Long  in  at- 
tendance, his  services  would  certainly  be  superflu- 
ous. He  promised  to  go  to  dinner  at  the  Inn  and 
to  the  dance,  but  that  was  all  he  would  concede. 

It  chanced  that  each  of  his  roommates,  supposing 
that  one  of  the  others  had  informed  him  of  the 
spread  in  their  rooms,  neglected  to  do  it.  After  the 
Cannon  exercises  Tony  got  into  his  old  clothes  and 
went  canoeing  on  the  Blackstone  with  Tack  Turner. 
It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  he  returned  and 
strolled  leisurely  up  through  Potter's  Woods  to 
Clive.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  and  a  cool 
breeze  was  blowing,  refreshing  after  the  week  of 
warm  spring  weather. 

In  Paradise  Alley,  all  unknown  to  him,  an  un- 
usual event  was  in  progress.  Mrs.  Wilson,  a  fond 
and  indulgent  mother,  presided  at  a  tea  table  elab- 
orately spread  by  a  caterer  whom  Kit  had  pressed 
into  service.  Three  girls,  attractively  dressed  in 
light  summer  gowns,  were  seated  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  one  on  the  window  seat,  one  on  the 
settle  before  the  fireplace,  the  third  on  a  low  chair 
by  Mrs.  Wilson's  table;  and  around  each  were 
grouped,  in  various  attitudes  of  ease  and  awkward- 
ness, some  three  or  four  young  men,  who,  in  their 
cool  flannels,  completed  an  attractive  picture.    Kit, 
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in  the  unaccustomed  role  of  host,  was  bustling 
about,  displaying  an  excessive  hospitality  that 
atoned  for  his  lack  of  facility;  but  he  himself  was 
so  good-natured  and  roared  with  such  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  his  awkwardness,  that  his  defects  ap- 
peared rather  as  attractions.  A  half-dozen  conver- 
sations were  going  on,  and  occasionally  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  would  be  focused  by  some 
amusing  remark. 

^' Where  the  deuce  is  Tony?"  Kit  had  asked  a 
dozen  times.  ^^I  believe,  so  agitated  have  we  all 
been  by  these  unusual  excitements,  that  nobody  re- 
membered to  tell  him  what  was  on  for  this  after- 
noon." 

''That  is  the  trouble  with  coming  to  Princeton: 
things  are  always  arranged  for  us :  the  stage  is  set 
in  an  altogether  special  way;  we  never  see  Prince- 
ton in  its  everyday  clothes,"  said  Betty  Wilson,  a 
fair,  attractive  girl,  with  laughing  blue  eyes  like 
Kit's.  She  was  sitting  on  the  window  seat  and 
glanced  down  frequently  to  address  a  remark  or 
make  a  reply  to  Flash  Innes,  at  her  feet.  Flash 
looked  immaculate  in  his  white  flannels.  He  had 
the  knack  of  always  appearing  well-dressed;  even 
when  he  wore  a  jersey  or  a  sweater  he  resembled 
the  pictures  of  college  men  drawn  by  popular  artists 
for  the  magazines.  With  his  fine  dark  eyes,  his 
clear-cut  features,  his  bright  expression,  his  strong- 
knit,  slender  figure,  he  was  undeniably  good-look- 
ing, and  even  as  she  spoke  Betty  Wilson  was  not 
sure  that  she  did  not  prefer  him,  just  as  he  was,  to 
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most  other  college  youths  she  had  met  in  their 
everyday  clothes.  "I  would  like  immensely,  Mr. 
Innes,  to  come  to  Princeton  some  time  when  none 
of  you  expect  us." 

^^Oh,  we  are  much  more  attractive,"  Innes  re- 
plied, ^'wlien  we  are  on  our  good  behavior.  Kit 
in  particular  is  never  presentable  unless  he  is 
warned  in  advance." 

*'I  agree  with  Betty,"  said  Miss  Wolcott,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  low  chair  by  Mrs.  Wilson's  table 
talking  with  Jimmie.  *^ Can't  you  show  us  the  col- 
legian off  his  guard,  Kit?" 

At  that  moment  the  strains  of  a  whistled  song 
sounded  in  the  corridor.  It  was  a  Deal  School 
song,  a  fragment  of  which  served  as  a  call  for  some 
of  that  crowd  in  tlieir  schooldays.  The  handle  of 
the  door-knob  rattled,  the  door  opened,  and  Tony 
Deering  stood  there.  His  slender,  agile  form  was 
clad  in  an  old  faded  flannel  shirt  open  at  the  neck, 
devoid  of  tie;  old  trousers,  soiled  white  tennis 
shoes ;  a  battered  straw  hat  was  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  a  cigarette  was  between  his  teeth.  The 
hot  sun  under  which  he  had  gone  hatless  that  spring 
had  tinged  his  copper-colored  hair  with  gold  and 
had  tanned  his  clear  complexion,  over  which  now 
was  spreading  a  rich  warm  crimson.  His  eyes 
sparkled  with  chagrin  and  amusement  at  his  situa- 
tion, and  a  smile  of  embarrassment  flitted  over  his 
face.  ^'The  collegian  off  his  guard,"  whispered 
Jimmie  to  Miss  Wolcott,  but  the  girl  did  not  reply. 

Kit  turned  from  his  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
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room.  ^'Ah!"  he  exclaimed  with  rapturous  enjoy- 
ment of  the  situation,  ^^the  Sunshine  of  Paradise 
Alley!'' 

Mrs.  Wilson  half  rose,  and  held  out  her  hand, 
smiling  welcome,  amused  at  Tony's  expression. 
^^Mr.  Deering,  this  is  delightful.  Come  in.  Don't 
run  away  from  us." 

Tony  gave  one  black  look  at  Kit  that  threatened 
future  vengeance,  and  then,  dropping  his  paddle 
and  cigarette  on  the  floor  of  the  corridor,  he  came 
into  the  room,  greeted  Mrs.  "Wilson  with  easy  grace, 
shook  hands  with  Betty  and  Barbara  Worthington, 
and  made  his  bow  to  Miss  Wolcott. 

He  turned  for  an  instant  and  muttered  in  a  sav- 
age undertone  to  Kit,  ^'I'll  get  even  with  you  for 
this,"  but  his  embarrassment  was  gone.  The  situ- 
ation acted  on  his  spirits  like  a  tonic,  and  in  five 
minutes  he  had  become  the  life  of  the  party,  exhibit- 
ing again  that  social  facility  which  on  the  rare 
occasions  that  evoked  it  was  the  marvel  and  ad- 
miration of  his  friends. 

But  already  it  was  growing  late,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son soon  rose  to  leave.  The  girls  fluttered  out  of 
the  room,  in  no  hurry  certainly  to  be  gone,  and  the 
young  men  saw  them  to  the  carriage  which  was 
waiting  in  the  courtyard.  Deering  preserved  a 
courteous  and  affable  demeanor  until  the  vehicle 
containing  their  guests  rolled  out  of  the  courtyard. 
Then  he  made  for  Kit;  but  that  youth,  suspecting 
his  danger,  had  already  fled  and  barricaded  himself 
in  his  bedroom. 
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Tony  rattled  the  door.  **Come  out,  you  mucker, 
and  take  what's  coming  to  you!'' 

^  ^  I  won 't, ' '  Kit  yelled  through  the  keyhole.  ^  ^  The 
room  is  full  of  dishes  and  ice-cream  and  cake 
and  stuff,  and  we'll  mess  it  all  up.  I  refuse. 
I  am  about  to  dress  for  dinner.  I  won't  open 
unless  you  swear  *pax'  for  the  night  at 
least." 

Tony  turned  to  survey  the  remains  of  the  spread. 
^^Oh,  well,  ^pax,'  "  he  called,  throwing  himself  into 
a  chair.    **Come  out,  you  ass." 

Kit  emerged  from  his  bedroom,  as  Flash  and 
Jimmie  returned  from  the  courtyard. 

*^This  is  a  devil  of  a  mess,"  said  Deering;  and 
then  to  Kit,  ^^You  poor  fool." 

*^You  cast  epithets  with  impunity,"  replied  Wil- 
son. ^  ^  Social  duty  weighs  heavily  upon  me.  I  have 
now  to  encase  myself  in  a  dress-suit  and  I  am  too 
old  and  fat  to  rough-house.  Don't  be  a  kid.  Tell 
us,"  he  concluded,  seeing  that  Tony  was  not  in- 
clined to  inflict  punishment  at  that  moment,  *'what 
you  think  of  Ursula  Wolcott." 

^^I  scarcely  looked  at  her,"  answered  Deering, 
as  he  rose  with  a  yawn,  and  lazily  began  to  strip 
off  his  clothes,  which  he  tossed  ahead  of  him  into 
his  bedroom. 

He  came  out  in  a  moment,  a  blue  wrapper  trail- 
ing behind  him,  otherwise  attired,  as  the  expression 
went  in  Paradise  Alley,  in  his  ^  ^  nom-de-plume. " 
^^Come  on,  you  people,"  he  said,  *^ let's  go  for  a 
dip  in  the  tank." 
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**Well,  wait  a  sec,''  said  Jimmie,  struggling  with 
his  trousers,  *^and  we'll  be  with  you." 

After  their  dinner  that  night  at  the  Inn,  Deering 
could  not  have  repeated  his  remark  to  Kit  about 
Miss  Wolcott  mth  truthfulness.  She  had  entered 
the  drawing-room  at  the  Inn,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
a  vision  of  loveliness,  a  vision  gowned  in  some 
white,  soft-flowing  silken  stuff  that  was  wonderful 
and  mysterious.  She  was  slender,  almost  boyish  in 
figure,  agile  and  alive.  Her  dark  brown  hair  was 
coiled  simply  on  her  head,  her  neck  and  shoulders 
bare.  Her  eyes,  in  reality  a  deep  blue,  at  night 
seemed  dark  and  lustrous.  Her  face  was  constantly 
lighted  by  a  bright  but  quickly-fleeting  smile.  She 
had  the  air  of  being  interested  in  all  that  was  going 
on  about  her,  of  being  responsive  to  whomever  she 
spoke ;  but  withal,  she  actually  said  little ;  chattered, 
as  Betty  and  Barbara  did  continuously,  not  at  all. 
Tony  was  not  seated  near  her  at  table,  so  that  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her  directly; 
but  he  looked  as  often  as  he  dared  in  her  direction, 
and  as  the  meal  went  on  grew  unwontedly  quiet. 
The  others  were  in  a  gay  and  merry  mood. 

And  then  had  come  the  dance.  Tony  fretted  im- 
patiently until  the  time  came  for  his  dance  with 
her.  It  was  stupid,  inconsiderate  of  Kit  to  have 
awarded  him  the  twelfth, — the  twelfth !  He  did  not 
choose  to  recall  that  he  had  refused  to  engage  him- 
self before  the  tenth  dance,  which  in  duty  bound 
he  took  with  Betty,  and  the  next  with  Barbara.  But 
at  last  he  led  Miss  Wolcott  out  from  Mrs.  Wilson's 
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box  on  to  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  throng. 
The  band  was  playing  ^^ Dreaming  of  Love,"  his 
arms  were  about  her,  and  they  were  gliding  to  the 
slow  rhythm  of  the  waltz. 

Tony  experienced  an  absolutely  new  sensation. 
He  did  not  analyze  it,  but  accepted  it,  became  ab- 
sorbed by  it.  Nothing  counted  that  night  in  his  con- 
sciousness but  the  few  dances  he  had  with  Miss 
AVolcott.  He  danced  with  other  girls,  according  to 
his  engagements  on  the  card  that  had  been  made 
out  the  week  before;  he  laughed,  talked,  discussed 
the  floor,  the  music,  the  decorations,  the  Cannon 
exercises,  the  senior  class,  the  baseball  games, — the 
immemorial  themes  of  Sophomore  Receptions.  He 
indulged  in  the  various  little  plays  at  flirtation  that 
are  of  the  essence  of  such  a  concatenation  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes.  But  all  the  time  his  thoughts, 
his  imagination,  his  emotions,  were  engaged  with 
Ursula  Wolcott. 

Outwardly  his  conversation  with  her  was  pre- 
cisely what  it  was  with  a  dozen  other  girls  that 
evening.  They  said  nothing  that  Tony  could  re- 
member or  that  would  be  worth  repeating.  Miss 
Wolcott  acted  and  spoke  with  conventional  de- 
corum; relieved,  though  Tony  did  not  know  what  it 
was,  by  an  acuteness  of  observation,  a  deftness  in 
phrasing  impressions,  and  a  swift  but  restrained 
sense  of  humor. 

He  asked  her  where  she  spent  the  summer,  and 
when  she  said  Cohasset  he  sighed,  thinking  involun- 
tarily how  far  away  that  was  from  Deal. 
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They  danced  for  the  last — the  third — time  to- 
gether in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  as 
the  music  ceased  they  stepped  outside  on  to  the 
dewj  lawn  of  the  campus;  drank  in  the  fresh  cool 
air,  grateful  after  the  hot  and  crowded  ballroom, 
and  >ooked  at  the  eastern  sky  which  the  sun  had 
alreadf    streaked  with  broad  bands  of  light. 

^^I  hope  that  I  am  going  to  see  you  again,"  said 
Tony,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  making 
a  very  personal  and  leading  remark. 

**Yes,  I  hope  so  indeed,''  Miss  Wolcott  replied 
simply.  And  Tony  thrilled  as  though  she  had 
spoken  words  upon  wdiich  fate  hung. 

^^You  will  be  coming  to  Princeton  again!" 

*^That  I  cannot  tell.  Certainly,  if  Betty  Wilson 
asks  me.  But  I  know  so  few  Princeton  people. 
Most  of  my  own  friends  have  gone  to  Harvard." 

^^ That's  hard  luck!"  said  Tony  with  a  literalness 

that  brought  a  smile  to  the  girl's  face.    ^^But  I " 

he  continued,  oblivious  of  having  said  anything  out 
of  the  way,  ^^I  certainly  am  going  to  see  you  again. 
This  is  only  a  beginning." 

For  a  moment  the  girl's  eyes  met  his  frankly 
and  directly,  and  then, — perhaps  it  was  that  his 
gaze  was  a  little  too  ardent, — they  turned  swiftly 
away.  ^'I  should  be  sorry,"  she  said,  ''if  it  were 
an  ending." 

And  then  to  Tony's  annoyance  Spivens  Long  ap- 
peared from  the  Casino  and  claimed  her  for  the 
next  dance.  The  first  strains  of  El  Capitan"  were 
floating  upon  the  dawn. 
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The  Sophomore  Reception  came  to  an  end  at  last 
as  Sophomore  Receptions  must,  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  Potter's  Woods 
and  flooding  the  campus  with  its  golden  glory. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  girls  left 
Princeton,  and  Kit  accompanied  them.  The  c  hers 
saw  them  oif  at  the  station,  and  turned  ba'  ^  with 
that  curious  feeling  with  which  youth  in  certain 
phases  is  so  familiar,  that  the  bottom  has  dropped 
out  of  the  universe.  Tony  was  to  go  on  the  morrow 
to  Deal,  where  Mr.  Morris  had  obtained  for  him  the 
work  in  the  library  that  he  had  suggested  during 
the  Easter  recess ;  Lawrence  and  Innes  were  to  stay 
until  the  next  Saturday  for  the  tie-game  with  Yale 
in  New  York.  That  evening  Reggie  Carroll  drifted 
into  Clive,  and  chatted  with  them  in  a  desultory 
fashion  while  Tony  packed  his  trunk. 

Commencement  Day  came,  but  Deering  felt  little 
interest  in  its  exercises.  Few  of  his  friends  were 
graduating.  He  felt  as  if  college  was  already  over. 
He  bade  Jimmie  and  Flash  good-bye  as  they  started 
for  the  Athletic  Field  for  baseball  practice,  and 
took  the  two  o'clock  train  for  the  Junction  where 
he  made  connection  with  an  accommodation  for 
Monday  Port ;  and  as  the  train  pulled  past  the  Junc- 
tion station,  Tony  turned  in  his  seat  and  took  a  last 
look  at  the  white  towers  of  Princeton  gleaming 
above  the  distant  trees  and  vanishing  in  the  beau- 
tiful blurring  green. 


XIX 

It  is  exceptional  for  a  new  sensation  to  dominate 
a  personality  when  the  object  which  has  stimulated 
it  has  been  removed.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  readjust  itself  quickly  to  normal 
and  habitual  attitudes,  normal  conditions  being  re- 
stored. So  that  we  have  no  restless  days  and 
sleepless  nights  to  record  of  Anthony  Bearing  at 
this  stage  of  his  career. 

It  is  true  that  Ursula  Wolcott  had  stirred  his 
emotions  as  they  had  never  been  stirred  before.  It 
has,  perchance,  been  observed  that  girls  and  the  cir- 
cle of  ideas  and  emotions  for  which  they  stand  with 
young  men  had  heretofore  played  little  part  in  his 
life.  His  brief  flirtation  of  school  days  had  ended 
in  good  friendship;  similar  episodes  with  summer 
maidens  who  came  to  the  old-fashioned  hotel  at 
Bald  Rock,  North  Carolina,  where  the  Beerings 
spent  their  summers,  were  the  sum  total  of  his  sen- 
timental experiences,  and  they  had  left  his  passions 
in  the  sweet  slumber  of  boyhood. 

For  a  few  days,  to  be  sure,  he  carried  a  heavy 
heart,  from  which  he  imagined  that  joy  was  to  be 
banished  until  the  lovely  Miss  Wolcott  flashed  again 
into  his  life.  The  world  assumed  a  gentle  mel- 
ancholy tinge  and  he  thought  he  should  go  softly 
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all  his  days,  dreaming  of  love,  living  over  again  per- 
petually those  exquisite  hours  of  the  dance.  And 
for  a  while  the  quiet  life  and  monotonous  routine 
that  he  immediately  began  at  Deal  encouraged  these 
ideas. 

But  not  for  long.  Though  the  image  of  Ursula 
Wolcott  remained  in  his  thought,  his  attention  soon 
ceased  to  be  wholly  preoccupied  with  it.  The  school 
had  closed  its  session  for  the  summer;  boys  and 
masters,  for  the  most  part,  were  gone  their  various 
ways,  and  Tony  began  at  once  the  task  of  complet- 
ing the  catalogue  of  the  school  library  which  poor 
Finch  had  begun  two  years  before. 

The  hill  on  which  the  school  stood  was  swept 
almost  daily  by  cool  breezes  from  the  southwest,  and 
though  the  work  was  confining  during  the  long 
morning  hours  he  spent  at  it,  it  was  pleasant  and 
soon  became  absorbing.  Each  year  Deering  had 
been  growing  more  and  more  interested  in  books 
and  in  the  world  of  ideas  into  which  they  initiated 
him.  That  the  emotions  should  be  stirred  not  too 
absorbingly  is  often  the  best  stimulus  to  a  young 
man's  intellectual  interests.  Tony  found  the  mere 
handling  of  the  books  an  unexpected  pleasure.  A 
multitude  of  new  ideas  suggested  themselves;  un- 
suspected vistas  opened  before  him.  Scarcely  a  day 
went  by  that  he  did  not  lay  aside  a  book  or  so  for  his 
own  reading,  for  which  in  the  long  afternoons  and 
evenings  he  had  an  abundance  of  time. 

In  past  days  Carroll  had  occasionally  tried  to  stir 
his  interests  in  poetry,  but  with  little  success,  save 
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to  induce  Tony  to  listen  with  tolerant  attention  to 
his  own  productions;  but  this  summer  he  began  to 
read  poetry  on  his  own  initiative.  The  poet  who 
chiefly  arrested  his  attention  was  Walt  Whitman. 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  American 
poet,  despite  his  obvious  defects,  sang  so  persist- 
ently the  love  of  comrades  that  found  echoes  in  his 
soul.  For  after  all,  little  as  he  had  analyzed  his 
emotional  life,  friendship  had  been  his  deepest  and 
most  absorbing  passion.  His  social  life  since  he  had 
first  come  to  school  had  centered  in  friends  of  his 
own  age  and  sex;  the  strong  affection  he  had  felt 
for  them  had  made  an  impression  upon  his  character 
that  the  new  sensation  awakened  by  Ursula  Wolcott 
had  disturbed  but  not  eclipsed. 

Another  reason  that  the  Leaves  of  Grass  influ- 
enced him  deeply  at  this  time  was  that  Whitman 
celebrated  not  only  the  concrete  love  of  comrades, 
of  which  Tony  had  so  rich  experience ;  but  that  he 
voiced,  as  perhaps  no  other  has  yet  done,  those  now 
widening  ideals  of  democracy  which  are  the  essence 
of  the  finer  spirit  of  our  modern  age,  to  which  also 
Deering,  still  unconsciously,  was  subtly  responding. 
He  did  not  realize  this  until  many  years  afterwards, 
or  correlate  till  then  these  same  ideals  with  those 
that  already  had  been  suggested  by  his  religion. 

He  fed  other  literary  passions  that  summer  with 
omniverous  reading.  He  discovered  Carlyle  afresh 
for  himself,  and  read  Sartor  Resartus  on  top  of  the 
Eocking  Stone  in  Lovel's  Woods,  looking  out  upon 
a  wide  expanse  of  sea  that  transformed  itself  under 
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the  stress  of  his  intellectual  emotion  into  the  world 
of  struggling  men.  He  was  stirred  to  a  keen  in- 
terest in  modern  social  questions  by  Buskin's  Fors 
Clavigera,  which  he  discussed  in  detail  with  Morris 
as  they  walked  on  the  beach  in  the  evening  or  sat  on 
the  eastern  terrace  and  looked  off  over  meadow  and 
marsh,  neck  and  bay,  to  the  distant  Deigr  Light  that 
faithfully  flashed  red  and  white  across  the  starlit 
night. 

It  was  a  valuable  time  to  the  boy.  His  restless, 
active  life,  heretofore  crowded  with  multitudinous 
interests  of  school  and  college  or  with  the  purely 
distracting  activities  of  a  summer  resort  during  va- 
cation times,  had  given  him  comparatively  little 
opportunity  for  continuous  reading  and  consecutive 
thought  along  definite  lines.  He  developed  intellect- 
ually more  rapidly  at  this  period  than  at  any 
previous  time,  and  of  this  development  Morris  was 
a  sane  and  wise  observer  and  critic. 

After  the  work  in  the  library  in  the  mornings, 
Tony  would  read  for  an  hour  or  so  after  dinner  and 
then  about  four  o  'clock  would  play  golf  with  his  old 
master  or  go  for  a  sail  with  him  on  the  Strathsey 
River.  They  would  return  to  the  school  for  a  late 
supper,  and  spend  a  quiet  evening  in  the  master's 
study,  reading  or  chatting  together  over  their  pipes. 

Morris  was  often  writing.  The  year  before  he 
had  published  a  volume  of  essays  dealing  with  cer- 
tain aspects  of  modern  education  that  had  received 
prompt  and  flattering  recognition,  and  thus  pro- 
vided him  with  the  stimulus  for  development  along 
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lines  where,  in  addition  to  his  work  as  a  teacher, 
his  ambition  lay.  For  him  the  summer  was  a  happy 
one.  He  welcomed  the  opportunity  for  this  pro- 
longed companionship  with  his  favorite  pupil.  He 
was  keenly  alive  to  Tony's  awakening  interests  and 
to  his  future  possibilities.  He  sought  to  stimulate 
them,  but  not  to  force  them:  rather  he  opposed  by 
subtle  criticisms  positions  which  he  was  in  reality 
glad  to  see  the  boy  so  whole-heartedly  taking.  He 
felt  that  Deering  w^as  capable  of  fine  things;  his 
chief  fear  for  him  was  that  through  impulse  he  might 
commit  himself  at  some  time  to  a  line  of  action,  of 
which  he  had  not  fully  reasoned  out  the  conse- 
quences, which  he  had  not  first  established  on  a 
sound  intellectual  basis.  Morris  believed  intensely 
that  the  principles,  religious  or  political,  of  the 
serious-minded  modern  man  must  be  supported  by  a 
strong  intellectual  backbone.  He  preferred  an  in- 
adequate philosophy  strongly  and  rationally  held  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  truth  professed  through 
mere  sentiment  or  from  unintelligent  tradition. 
Hence  the  opposition  that  Tony  often  met  with  at 
points  where  he  felt  that  Morris  logically  should 
agree  with  him. 

^  ^  Sometimes, ' '  Tony  said  one  evening  as  they  had 
been  talking  together  of  the  problems  of  education, 
'^I  don't  in  the  least  understand  you.  You  upset 
by  a  fine-spun  argument  what  I  know  is  your  own 
position.  I  begin  to  think  that  we  look  at  things 
from  hopelessly  different  points  of  view.'' 

^'No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  *' Morris  replied,  ^Sve 
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have  very  mucli  the  same  point  of  view.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  I  am  thirty-four  and  you  are  scarcely 
twenty.'^  It  was  a  curious  pleasure  to  him  to 
discuss  these  things  with  the  youth  whom  he  had 
first  guided  through  the  dull  pages  of  the  Gallic 
Wars. 

Tony  heard  frequently  from  his  college  friends 
during  the  Long  Vacation.  Flash  and  Kit  were 
abroad  with  their  families;  Jimmie  was  at  East- 
hampfield,  where  the  Lawrences  also  had  a  country 
place,  and  he  proposed  insistently  that  Tony  should 
come  there  for  a  visit,  threatening,  if  he  did  not 
appear  by  the  first  of  September,  to  come  to  Deal 
and  get  him.  During  August  he  was  to  pay  a  round 
of  visits  in  New  England.  Carroll  also  had  gone 
abroad,  as  usual. 

The  letters  from  Jimmie  brought  to  a  point  a  mat- 
ter which  Deering  had  long  determined  to  settle 
once  for  all.  He  had  been  hesitating  how  best  to 
put  it  to  his  friend.  But  about  the  middle  of  the 
summer  he  wrote  him  definitely. 


"Deal:  August  6. 
"Dear  Jimmie: 

"I  have  been  delighted  to  get  your  letters  and  to  read  your 
thrilling  descriptions  of  the  attractions  of  Easthampfield.  I 
know  them  well,  I  need  hardly  say;  and  I  should  like  to  be 
there  quite  as  much  as  you  can  possibly  wish  I  were.  But  I 
have  got  to  finish  this  job  in  order  to  pay  the  fool  debts  I  made 
at  poker  last  spring.  If  I  can  get  it  done  by  the  first, — and  I 
don't  think  there  is  much  doubt  but  that  I  shall, — I  certainly 
should  love  to  come  to  you  till  college  opens.    I  hate  not  getting 
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to  Bald  Rock  to  see  the  family,  but  that  seems  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    Besides  they  return  to  New  Orleans  on  the  first. 

"There  is  a  matter  about  which  I  have  been  wanting  to  write 
you  all  summer,  but  simply  have  not  got  to  it.  I  know  you  will 
not  like  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  and  that  you  will  feel  in- 
clined to  write  me  a  red-hot  letter  on  the  subject  instanter.  But 
I  warn  you  in  advance  that  you  will  waste  your  time.  I  know 
all  your  arguments  from  A  to  Z,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
and  I  am  going  to  stick  to  it,  whatever  may  be  said.  I  am  not 
going  into  a  club.  I  know  I  have  accepted  Holly  Tree;  but  I 
did  so  against  my  better  judgment,  at  a  time  when  I  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  a  condition  to  make  a  sensible  decision.  I  don^t 
think  I  am  treating  Holly  Tree  badly,  since,  of  course,  I  would 
not  consider  anything  else. 

"I  think  I  realize  the  advantages  of  club  life  as  much  as  any 
one  else,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  my  case, 
those  advantages  are  outweighed  by  the  reasons  for  not  going 
into  it.  In  the  first  place  I  can't  really  afford  a  club.  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  accept  a  managership,  and  I  know  that  my 
grandfather — whose  advice  I  value — if  he  understood  the  matter, 
would  be  bitterly  opposed  to  my  accepting  financial  favors  from 
any  one.  Of  course  I  could  get  work,  I  think  without  difficulty, 
and  pay  my  way  in  the  club  with  the  rest  of  you.  But  I  do  not 
see  the  point  of  paying  that  price  for  the  luxury. 

"That,  however,  is  by  no  means  my  strongest  reason.  From 
the  very  first  that  I  have  known  anything  about  club  life  at 
Princeton,  I  have  disliked  the  system.  It  creates  divisions  in  the 
class  purely  along  the  lines  of  wealth  and  social  position.  I 
would  be  as  sore  as  a  pup  if  for  social  reasons  I  had  failed  to 
make  a  club,  and  I  sympathize  with  the  fellows  who  can't  and 
don't.  I  think  it's  rotten  hard  lines  on  the  great  majority  of 
them.  Now  I  don't  care  to  pay  the  price  for  social  advantages 
that  a  fellow  with  my  income  is  obliged  to  pay.  Nor  do  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  a  chap,  who  though  socially  successful  is 
poor,  should  be  willing  for  the  sake  of  clubbing  with  his  friends 
to  accept  what  is  simply  a  charity.  The  managerships  involve 
no  duties  or  returns  for  the  gift;  they  are  a  polite  way  of  con- 
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cealing  what  after  all  is  obvious,  that  the  fellow  who  accepts 
them  has  his  way  paid  by  his  friends,  who  would  rather  do  that 
than  have  him  stay  out  of  their  club.  I  don't  intend  to  be  an 
object  of  charity  or  sell  my  companionship  to  the  highest  bidder. 

"I  think  the  clubs  at  Princeton  are  about  as  good  as  such 
clubs  can  be,  but  since  I  don't  believe  in  the  system  and  have 
always  knocked  it  I  would  be  compromising  my  principles  if  I 
took  advantage  of  it  for  my  own  comfort  and  pleasure.  That 
sort  of  club  system  in  colleges  represents  essentially  the  class 
division  and  social  injustice  that  plays  the  devil  with  modern 
society.  You  see  I  am  getting  to  be  quite  a  political  economist. 
(Hang  P.  E.,  at  Princeton  and  elsewhere; — it's  the  invention  of 
Satan!) 

"I  don't  in  the  least  imagine  that  my  staying  out  of  a  club 
will  have  any  effect  on  the  system  or  the  college.  I'm  not  such 
a  jackass  as  to  think  that!  But  it  will  preserv^e  my  indepen- 
dence, which  I  value  more  every  day  I  live.  I  think  I  know  as 
well  as  you  what  I  shall  miss.  And  I  am  perfectly  frank  to 
say  that  I  know  I  shall  hate  not  being  in  a  club.  But  that 
must  be  as  it  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  staying  out  won't 
in  the  least  affect  my  relations  with  you  two  fellows,  for  I'll 
be  thrown  all  the  more  on  Paradise  Alley.  I  used  to  hope  that 
you  and  Kit  would  see  the  matter  as  I  do;  but  I  understand 
perfectly  that  you  fellows  don't  share  these  fantastic  ideas, 
and  I  don't  expect  you  to.  There  is  another  side — the  club 
side — to  the  argument,  and  it  is  a  perfectly  good  side  to  take. 
I  can't  take  it — that's  all.     And  I  hope  you'll  let  it  go  at  that. 

"I  have  written  to  Marshton,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Holly  Tree,  withdrawing  my  acceptance,  and  telling  him 
simply  that  I  am  not  going  into  any  club.  I  wish  you  would 
put  the  matter  to  Kit  and  Flash  when  you  get  the  chance.  Flash 
will  understand.  But  I  never  find  it  possible  to  carry  on  an 
argument  with  Kit — we  both  flare  up,  and  end  by  more  com- 
pletely misunderstanding  each  other  than  when  we  began. 

"I  am  enjoying  the  summer  here,  working  all  morning  and 
knocking  about  with  Bill,  and  reading  at  night.     This  is  a  long 
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letter  to  rouse  your  ire.     Forgive  me.     Give  my  best  regards  to 
your  father  and  mother,  and  come  down  and  get  me  on  the  first. 

"Ever  affectionately, 

"TONY.^^ 

When  Jimmie  Lawrence  received  this  letter  a  day 
or  so  afterward,  it  put  him  for  a  while  into  a  very 
bad  humor.  ^' Well,  if  that  isn't  like  Tony  Deering/' 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  re-read  it ;  ' '  you  get  him  all 
nicely  fixed  after  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  trouble,  and 
then  just  as  you  begin  to  take  satisfaction  in  your 
achievement,  you  find  he  isn't  fixed  at  all,  and  never 
has  been.  What  the  devil  will  he  make  of  himself? 
What  he  sets  his  heart  upon,  I'll  be  bound." 

He  sat  down  then,  and  wrote  off  rapidly  this 
reply: 

"Seafields^  Easthampfield  :  August  8th. 
"Dear  Tony: 

"In  my  opinion  you  are  an  unmitigated  ass.  Your  arguments 
aren't  worth  shucks.  As  you  once  put  it  graphically,  you  are 
simply  set  upon  'knocking  your  head  against  the  wall.'  And 
that,  old  sport,  is  an  occupation  of  which  I  do  not  perceive  the 
advantage.  But  I  dare  say  you  think  you  do.  And,  hang  you! 
I  love  you  just  as  much  as  ever — perhaps  more.  Till  the  first, 
then. 

"Yours, 

"JlM.^^ 

Tony  smiled  as  he  read  this.  ^^  Jim's  a  brick,"  he 
thought.  ^^Well,  this  will  save  a  lot  of  gas  in  the 
fall." 


XX 


They  were  all  back  at  Princeton  at  the  opening 
of  term  in  September.  There  had  taken  place  in 
them  those  subtle  changes  that  mark  the  passing  of 
the  years  and  the  development  from  boyhood  into 
youth,  from  youth  to  manhood.  Certainly  upper 
classmen  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  their  college 
career.  They  feel,  and  indeed  are,  of  more  im- 
portance in  their  little  world;  they  unconsciously 
assume,  most  of  them,  a  certain  amount  of  respon- 
sibility for  their  community.  It  would  probably 
astonish  the  scoffer  who  regards  Princeton  and  sim- 
ilar institutions  as  ^ '  country  clubs  where  young  men 
may  agreeably  waste  four  precious  years''  did  he 
realize  that  along  with  the  inevitable  pleasures, — 
some  of  them  baneful,  most  of  them  wholesome, — 
with  the  athletic  interests  and  activities  and  the 
ephemeral  politics,  goes  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion  of  the  serious  affairs  of  the  world  and 
intelligent  criticism  of  the  educational  system  to 
which  they  are  all  more  or  less  submitting.  He 
would  marvel,  had  he  any  means  of  observing  it,  at 
the  eager  anticipation  with  which  many  look  for- 
ward to  their  work  in  the  world  or  are  restless  with 
the  divine  discontent  of  youth.  Good  and  evil  clash 
in  that  little  world  as  elsewhere,  for  after  all  the 
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nature  of  college  boys  and  college  men  is  human 
nature;  and  they  are  astir  with  the  same  passions, 
buoyed  up  by  kindred  hopes,  afflicted  with  similar 
handicaps  as  men  in  the  outer  world. 

There  are,  of  course,  youths  who  go  through  col- 
lege impervious  to  its  better  influences ;  and  who,  if 
they  ever  come  to  themselves,  will  require  a  sterner 
experience  than  a  place  like  Princeton  is  apt  to  pro- 
vide. The  only  solution  for  their  case  is  complete 
separation  from  the  academic  tree,  that  they  may 
be  stuck  as  slips  in  hardier  ground  so  that  perchance 
they  may  take  root  there  and  ultimately  bear  fruit. 
Alas!  it  is  a  solution  that  parents  too  seldom  adopt; 
a  solution,  however,  that  Princeton  has  reluctantly 
thrust  upon  some  of  them  in  recent  years  with  much 
advantage  to  all  concerned. 

It  may  be  said  of  Deering  and  his  intimate  friends 
that  the  process  of  their  coming  to  themselves  was 
well  begun. 

James  Lawrence  was  definitely  resolved  upon  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  he  had  talked  it  out  with  his 
father  during  the  Long  Vacation.  Mr.  Lawrence 
had  won  his  way  after  a  long  fight  to  a  commanding 
position  in  the  big  interests  of  the  business  world, 
and  he  could  not  understand  why  his  only  son  should 
not  elect  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  along  a  path 
from  which  the  thorns  and  hazards  had  been  care- 
fully removed;  but  he  was  indulgent,  and  he  was 
touched  also  by  that  quiet  idealism  that  was  so 
marked  a  feature  of  his  son's  character,  though  in 
his  case  it  had  been  satisfied  by  the  dramatic  activ- 
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ities  of  high  finance.  Jimmie's  only  doubt  about  his 
decision  was  lest  his  persistent  habit  and  need  for 
literary  expression  should  dominate  the  medical 
career  he  planned.  He  had  the  artistic  instinct, 
though  happily  he  did  not  possess  the  artistic  tem- 
perament. Medicine  lured  him  through  his  imagina- 
tion. He  dreamed  of  wonderful  discoveries  that 
would  alleviate  the  ills  of  a  multitude  of  human 
beings;  he  thought  very  little  of  the  innumerable 
pills  he  must  personally  administer  to  allay  hum- 
drum, concrete  aches  and  pains. 

Flash  Innes,  who  was  an  attractive,  steady,  good- 
looking  youth,  had  known  for  a  long  time  that  he 
was  to  be  a  civil  engineer,  and  in  his  quiet  way  he 
was  making  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  He  was 
not  troubled  by  problems  of  any  sort.  He  had  a 
clear  head,  a  genial  and  affectionate  but  not  a  pas- 
sionate temperament;  he  knew  exactly  what  he 
wanted  and  went  about  getting  it  in  the  most  direct 
way. 

Kit  Wilson  was  still  in  his  puppyhood,  and  was 
likely  to  flounder  about  in  college  for  some  time  to 
come  very  much  as  a  good-natured  Newfoundland 
dog  romps  about  a  yard.  He  enjoyed  himself 
hugely,  was  devoted  to  his  friends,  and  blissfully 
unconscious  that  college  was  not  to  last  forever. 

He  it  w^as  who  made  the  fuss  about  Tony's  with- 
drawal from  the  Holly  Tree  Club.  He  sputtered  on 
the  subject  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  admirably 
calculated  to  re-open  the  breach  between  Tony  and 
himself  that  had  existed  for  nearly  two  years  in 
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their  schooldays,  had  not  Flash  got  hold  of  him  and 
muzzled  him  by  sheer  force,  as  it  were,  before  Deer- 
ing  appeared  on  the  scene.  Even  so,  he  threatened 
for  months  after  the  situation  was  a  fait  accompli  to 
break  out  and  disturb  the  peace  that  again  had  set- 
tled upon  Paradise  Alley. 

Tony  quietly  carried  out  the  plan  he  had  formed 
in  the  summer.  He  first  paid  his  debt  to  Carroll, 
and  then,  after  the  season  at  the  football  training- 
table,  he  set  about  finding  a  place  to  eat.  Since  he 
had  shut  himself  out  of  the  clubs,  the  only  attractive 
eating  places  for  students  in  Princeton  in  those 
days,  he  was  somewhat  in  a  quandary.  For  a  while 
he  took  his  meals  at  one  of  the  two  restaurants  on 
Nassau  street;  and  though  they  were  all  very  well 
for  an  occasional  rabbit  or  a  dish  of  hot  cakes  on  a 
winter's  night,  their  regular  menu  was  neither  at- 
tractive nor  satisfying. 

Miss  Jenkins,  who  to  his  great  chagrin  had  failed 
to  make  Holly  Tree  or  Oak  and  in  a  fit  of  spleen  had 
turned  down  one  or  two  other  less  desirable  clubs, 
had  betaken  himself  to  the  Inn,  where  he  ate  in  sol- 
itary splendor.  He  eagerly  proposed  that  Tony 
should  mess  with  him  there,  a  proposal  that  despite 
Claude's  unpleasant  effect  upon  him  was  momen- 
tarily tempting,  for  Tony  was  getting  hungry,  and 
the  Nassau  street  eating-house  was  telling  on  his 
temper  as  well  as  his  digestion. 

After  wandering  about  from  place  to  place  and 
sharing  one  interminable  meal  with  Claude,  he  set- 
tled down  with  a  small  group  of  classmates  of  the 
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genus  ^^poler,"  in  a  boarding-house  in  the  King's 
Highway,  where  the  food  was  palatable  if  the  so- 
ciety was  not  stimulating. 

The  conversation  at  Mrs.  Pratt's  was  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  young 
juniors  who  partook  of  her  hospitality  at  the  rate 
of  $4.50  a  week.  Those  interests,  to  Deering's 
astonishment,  were  limited  not  by  the  campus  but 
by  the  classroom;  and  they  stretched,  not  to  the 
wider  worlds  that  class  work  essentially  repre- 
sented, but  to  the  minutest  details  of  this  or  that 
problem  in  advanced  mathematics,  to  the  intricacies 
of  the  Latin  grammar  observed  or  corrupted  by 
the  minor  Roman  poets,  and  the  most  approved 
methods  of  constructing  a  syllabus  for  the  great 
Professor  Wesley  Thornton's  lectures  on  Constitu- 
tional Law.  Worse,  they  never  wearied,  it  seemed 
to  Tony,  of  discussing  the  personalities  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  who  were  guiding  them  through 
the  labyrinth  of  the  curriculum. 

At  the  first  they  had  been  somewhat  abashed  by 
Deering's  presence  amongst  them,  as  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  intimate  association  with  the  class 
he  represented.  But  Tony's  native  attractiveness 
did  not  desert  him  even  at  Mrs.  Pratt's,  and  though 
he  was  infinitely  bored  for  several  weeks,  his  state 
of  mind  was  not  betrayed  by  his  manner.  He  joined 
in  the  conversation,  deftly  turned  it  when  he  could, 
and  failing  in  that,  adapted  himself  good-naturedly 
to  his  companions  at  table.  It  was  not  long  before 
they  were  chattering  again  as  freely  as  they  had 
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before  he  came  amongst  them.  In  time  these  youths 
seemed  to  him  quite  human, — only  a  little  different ; 
and  that,  he  concluded,  was  not  entirely  due  to  their 
own  fault. 

Among  the  boarders  at  Mrs.  Pratt's  was  Henry 
Willis,  the  ^'Warren"  of  the  hazing  episode  in 
freshman  year,  with  whom  Deering  had  not  come 
into  contact  since  their  conversation  in  front  of  the 
library  nearly  two  years  before.  Willis  was  now  a 
senior;  he  had  failed  to  make  even  an  unimportant 
club,  and  had  dropped  completely  out  of  his  old 
crowd.  He  had  managed  to  pass  his  examinations 
and  to  stay  in  college,  and  since  his  separation  from 
his  old  cronies,  he  had  ^^cut  out  the  booze.''  The 
nickname  still  clung  to  him,  however,  together  with 
a  good  deal  of  his  early  reputation. 

He  had  glanced  at  Deering  the  first  night  he  came 
to  Mrs.  Pratt's  boarding-house,  nodded  a  perfunc- 
tory greeting,  and  promptly  dropped  his  eyes.  He 
ate  in  absolute  silence,  and  customarily  left  the  table 
as  soon  as  he  had  finished.  He  looked  sour  and  dis- 
gruntled, and  he  would  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
kill-joy  to  the  other  students  at  Mrs.  Pratt's  had 
they  been  sensitive  to  such  an  influence.  But  they 
were  not. 

For  some  weeks  his  intercourse  with  Deering  as 
well  as  with  the  rest  was  limited  to  a  nod  three 
times  a  day.  Tony  was  annoyed  by  his  surly  aloof- 
ness, and  several  times  made  futile  advances. 

One  evening  he  left  the  boarding-house  directly 
after  Willis.     It  had  unexpectedly  begun  to  rain, 
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and  Willis  had  borrowed  the  landlady's  only  um- 
brella and  was  stalking  np  the  Highway  to  the 
campus. 

Tony  turned  up  his  collar  and  ran  after  him. 

^^Hey,  hold  up  there,  Willis,"  he  called,  *^and 
share  that  umbrella,  or  I'll  get  soaked.'' 

Willis  turned  and  waited  until  Deering  had  got 
under  the  partial  shelter  of  the  covering.  **Beg 
pardon,"  he  said,  ^^ didn't  know  any  one  was  com- 
ing. I  just  borrowed  the  old  lady's  parasol  and 
bolted.  She  made  me  promise  to  bring  it  right 
back." 

^^Well,  let  me  have  it  down  to  Clive,  and  I'll  put 
on  a  slicker  and  return  it." 

*^0h,  that's  all  right.  I'll  see  you  to  Clive.  I've 
nothing  special  to  do." 

** Thanks  very  much." 

For  a  while  they  walked  on  in  silence,  the  rain 
pattering  down  on  their  common  umbrella  and 
splashing  their  coats  and  trousers.  For  once  Tony 
was  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say. 

It  was  Willis  who  first  broke  the  silence.  *^How 
do  you  like  it  at  Mother  Pratt's?"  he  asked,  sud- 
denly. 

"It  has  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks;  I 
reckon  it  will  do  in  a  pinch." 

"Yes,"  responded  Willis,  grimly,  "in  a  pinch! 
That's  what  I've  been  in  ever  since  I  struck  this 
place." 

He  relapsed  into  silence,  and  again  Tony  found 
it  difficult  to  reply. 
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''Say,  Deering,"  said  Willis  again  after  they  had 
strolled  on  a  few  rods  without  speaking,  ''why  the 
devil  are  you  hanging  out  at  a  joint  like  that?  I 
thought  you^d  made  Holly  TreeT' 

"Yes — I  did,"  said  Tony,  after  a  second *s  hesita- 
tion. "It  is  partly  because  I  can^t  afford  a  club — 
at  least,  I'd  rather  not  afford  one." 

"Wish  I  had  that  excuse,"  was  the  frank  com- 
ment.   ' '  I  didn  't  make  one. ' ' 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Deering,  simply,  "I  wish  you 
had." 

"I  believe  you  do,"  Willis  rejoined,  looking  at 
him  sharply  for  an  instant.  "But,  by  Jove,  I  don't 
see  how  you  stand  it.  I  couldn't,  if  I  didn't 
have  to. ' ' 

"It  is  not  so  bad,  after  all." 

' '  Oh,  come, ' '  Willis  took  him  up,  throwing  off  re- 
straint; "life  is  hell  in  this  damn  hole  if  you  don't 
make  a  club.  That  is,  if  you  were  fool  enough  to  set 
your  heart  on  it,  as  I  did.  I  don't  know  why  I 
didn't  pull  out  last  year  and  go  some  place  else,  or 
chuck  the  whole  blooming  business.  I  came  near  it. 
If  it  hadn't  meant  leaving  here  with  such  a  rot- 
ten record  back  of  me,  and  playing  such  a  damned 
dirty  trick  on  my — my  folks,  I  never  would  have 
stayed." 

' '  Much  better  you  did, ' '  Tony  replied. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so.  Besides,  I've  got  a  chance 
of  getting  a  good  job  in  an  engineering  corps  if  I 
get  ready  for  it.    It  was  policy  from  that  point  of 
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They  had  reached  Clive  by  this  time.  ^  ^  Come  in, ' ' 
said  Tony. 

Willis  hesitated,  glanced  at  the  building  which 
was  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  concluded  to  accept 
the  invitation. 

Tony  led  the  way  to  his  study  in  Paradise  Alley. 
He  switched  on  the  lights  and  started  a  fire.  It  was 
dark  without,  though  only  half -past  seven.  It  would 
be  an  hour  before  any  of  his  room-mates  turned  up. 
These  times  after  dinner,  with  no  place  to  loaf,  were 
the  hideous  hours  of  the  day  to  Deering,  when  his 
vitality  sank  lowest,  and  the  temptation  to  give  up 
his  resolution  was  strongest.  He  was  glad  to  have 
Willis  to  keep  him  company. 

The  senior  stretched  himself  in  an  easy  chair  and 
glanced  about  the  big  attractive  study.  *^You  fel- 
lows are  well  fixed,  aren^t  youf  he  commented. 
*^  After  I  broke  with  Chapin,  I  went  over  to  Will- 
iams to  room  in  a  darned  little  pen  under  the  eaves. 
iVe  never  bothered  to  fix  it  up.  .  .  .  Say,  was  that 
straight,''  he  asked  bluntly,  *^ couldn't  you  afford  a 
club?" 

**Well, — I  suppose  perhaps  I  could,"  said  Tony, 
with  a  half-hearted  smile. 

^^It's  a  damn  shame,"  was  Willis'  reply,  *^and 
that's  a  fact.  I  don't  see  how  you  stand  that  joint. 
Good  Lord!  you've  had  the  best,  and  you  could  have 
the  best.  Why,  I'd  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  if 
I  had  to,  to  pay  my  way  in  a  club. ' ' 

^'Hanged  if  I  would,"  said  Deering.    ** After  all, 
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just  about  half  the  class  are  in  the  same  boat.  Mis- 
ery loves  company,  and  weVe  got  it." 

^^Yes,  and  such  company!'^  exclaimed  the  senior, 
with  a  grunt  of  disgust.  He  took  out  his  pipe  and 
filled  it.  He  was  revelling  in  the  expression  of  him- 
self, a  pleasure  he  had  not  indulged  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time. 

**  Well,"  asked  Deering,  *'even  so — isn't  it  just  as 
hard  on  the  rest  of  'em  as  it  is  on  us?" 

*  ^  No — I  'm  damned  if  it  is, ' '  Willis  replied ;  ^ '  those 
polers  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  in  a  club.  Why, 
they've  never  been  used  to  anything;  they  don't 
know  what  they  miss;  and  they  couldn't  appreciate 
it  anjrway.  Just  take  that  line  of  drool  they  get  off 
at  Mother  Pratt's — what  are  they  capable  of? 
They  have  one  idea — to  pull  First  Groups ;  they  get 
excited  when  Wesley  Thornton  blows  his  nose ;  why, 
those  darned  fools  didn't  talk  of  anything  else  for  a 
week  the  time  Proxy  shaved  off  his  whiskers!" 

Tony  laughed  at  this  graphic  description.  '^If  we 
listen  to  the  wisacres, ' '  he  said,  * '  those  are  the  chaps 
that  are  getting  the  best  out  of  the  college — who 
will  do  the  big  things  afterwards." 

^^Rot!"  said  Willis.  ** Don't  you  believe  it. 
They'll  end  up  as  teachers  in  backwoods  academies 
and  freshwater  colleges,  or  be  hacks  at  law  and  med- 
icine, or  preach  the  gospel  at  Smith's  Corners.  Oh, 
I  dare  say  some  of  'em  are  human.  I  dare  say  that 
some  of  'em  will  amount  to  something, — sometime, 
somewhere.    The  trouble  is  they  don't  get  a  chance 
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here.  They  don't  get  a  sniff  of  the  real  life  of  the 
place,  which  counts  a  heap  sight  more  than  a  first 
group  in  Politics  or  in  Latin  14. ' ' 

*' There  you  have  it!"  exclaimed  Tony.  ^'They 
don't  get  a  chance.  They'll  make  good,  a  lot  of 
them,  because  they  are  making  the  best  of  what 
they  do  get  here.  But  just  the  same,  they  don't 
get  a  chance  at  half  the  things  college  can  do  for 
a  chap.  It  may  be,  as  you  say,  they  don't  want  the 
chance,  and  would  be  embarrassed  to  know  what  to 
do  with  it  if  it  came ;  but  for  all  that  there  is  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  system  that  keeps  them  from 
getting  their  chance  whether  they  want  it  or  not. ' ' 

^'I  dare  say  there  is." 

^'They  may  not  realize  it  here,"  Tony  went  on, 
^'but  some  of  them  will  sometime.  And  I  don't 
think  that  when  they  do,  they  will  look  back  on  the 
college  with  gratitude  and  affection.  It  is  going  to 
make  them  bitter.  It  is  going  to  make  them  think 
w^hat  a  lot  of  people  already  profess  to  believe — that 
the  big  places  like  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  are 
for  the  lucky,  the  well-to-do,  and  not  institutions  for 
the  people.  Don't  you  see,  Willis,  it  is  a  part — 
ever  so  little  perhaps,  but  not  unimportant — of  what 
is  going  on  all  over  this  country, — the  setting  of 
the  interests  of  the  few  over  against  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  many?" 

Willis  looked  at  his  companion  with  curious  in- 
terest. **  Where  did  you  pick  up  all  those  ideas, 
Deering?  You  talk  like  Wesley  Thornton  when  he 
gets  to  drooling.     It  sounds  like  a  bit  of  one  of 
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Prexy's  sermons  when  he  lets  go  and  touches  up 
modern  politics.  Gosh!  It's  great  fun  to  see  ideas 
wriggle  under  his  tongue-lashing.'' 

Tony  smiled  at  the  metaphor.  ''Trouble  is  the 
most  of  us  only  see  the  wriggle  and  don't  catch  the 
ideas." 

''That's  true  enough.  But  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it!  'We  confront  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory,'  as  a  distinguished  fellow-townsman  of  ours 
remarked  on  an  historic  occasion." 

"Well,"  said  Tony,  "since  our  particular  situa- 
tion is  not  of  our  own  choosing,  make  the  best  of 
it." 

"And  let  the  clubs  go  hang?" 

"No — why  so?  There  is  no  sense  in  being  sore. 
If  you  wanted,  Willis,  I'd  be  willing  to  wager  my 
hat  you  could  make  a  club  yet." 

Willis  gave  a  harsh  laugh.    ' '  Not  I ! " 

"Yes,  you." 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Deering,"  the  senior  re- 
plied, "I'm  not  going  to  try.  I've  made  my  bed  and 
I'll  lie  in  it.  It's  uncomfortable,  but  I  manage  to 
sleep;  and  I  guess  I  will  be  just  as  well  off  in  the 
long  run  as  if  I  had  made  a  club.  .  .  .  But  I  must 
be  going.  .  .  .  Crawl  up  to  the  top-floor  of  Williams 
sometime,  will  you  I  I  like  to  cuss  things  out  now 
and  then. ' ' 

He  took  his  leave,  and  Tony  sat  down  to  his  books. 
He  read  steadily  for  half-an-hour,  but  a  restless 
mood  was  on  him  and  he  was  not  taking  in  the  mat- 
ter that  his  eyes  trave^^sed.    He  got  up  frequently 
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and  stared  out  into  the  darkness,  hoping  to  see  a 
familiar  form,  but  he  could  distinguish  nothing.  He 
listened  intently  to  every  footfall  that  sounded  in 
the  corridor  without.  .  .  .  Oh,  those  interminable 
times  of  waiting ! 

At  last  the  door  opened  and  Lawrence  came  in. 
He  threw  off  his  slicker,  gave  Tony  a  cheerful  greet- 
ing, and  stood  by  the  table  filling  his  pipe.  He  knew, 
though  he  never  betrayed  his  knowledge,  just  what 
these  long  lonely  early  evenings  meant  to  his  friend ; 
and  it  was  a  part  of  his  quiet,  steadfast  devotion 
that  night  after  night  he  would  leave  his  club  early 
before  the  crowd,  that  he  might  get  back  to  the 
rooms  and  be  with  him.  And  yet  it  was  not 
altogether  self-sacrifice,  for  as  the  years  of  deepen- 
ing intimacy  went  on,  nothing  gave  Jimmie  more 
satisfaction  than  the  quiet  hours  he  spent  with 
Tony  Deering. 

Tony  had  gone  on  with  his  work  for  a  moment 
after  Jimmie 's  arrival — the  restless  mood  was  van- 
ishing; but  Lawrence  noted  with  quick  intuition 
that  his  friend  was  a  little  out  of  tune  with  the 
world.  He  stepped  over  behind  Tony's  chair,  bent 
down,  and  put  his  arms  around  his  neck.  It  was 
very  much  with  the  impulse  and  in  the  manner  that 
he  would  have  caressed  a  child.  The  spring  of  emo- 
tion gushed  up  in  Deering 's  heart.  He  clasped 
Jinunie's  hands  in  his,  and  for  a  moment  or  so  they 
remained  in  that  position  without  speaking. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  try  to  stick  it  out,  old  boy,'' 
said  Jimmie. 
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Tony  knew  what  he  meant.  ^^IVe  got  to,  Jim. 
But,  by  gad,  I  don't  believe  I  could,  if  it  wasn't  for 
you ! ' '  He  laughed  then,  and  reached  out  for  his 
pipe.  *^We're  a  loony  pair  of  duffers,''  he  said, 
striking  a  match. 

^^Oh,  we're  all  right,  old  man,"  Jimmie  replied. 
'*And  this  is  the  best  thing  about  the  whole  busi- 
ness." 

*^ Hanged  if  it  ain't,  Jim,"  said  Tony. 


XXI 

As  the  term  advanced  Tony  adapted  Mmself  to 
the  routine  of  his  new  life  with  increasing  success. 
The  first  weeks  at  Mrs.  Pratt's  were  the  worst,  for 
then  the  contrasts  were  deepest,  and  the  longing  for 
what  he  had  given  up  attacked  him  most  keenly ;  but 
in  time  even  Mrs.  Pratt's  became  for  him  an  inter- 
esting and  diverting  experience.  He  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  and  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  source  of  intolerable  boredom  became  the  oc- 
casion of  much  quiet  amusement. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  little  group  of  stu- 
dents at  the  King's  Highway  boarding-house  Deer- 
ing  should  take  the  lead;  that  he  should  in  time 
impress  his  stronger,  more  buoyant,  more  assertive 
personality  upon  them  and  dominate  the  situation. 
The  polers  liked  him;  when  they  gradually  realized 
that  he  was  of  their  number  because  of  some  mys- 
terious choice  of  his  own  and  not  through  force  of 
circumstances,  they  were  flattered.  Their  attention 
was  called  to  what  they  had  hitherto  ignored — the 
social  system  of  which  they  were  a  part;  and  in  con- 
sequence some  lively  discussions  took  place.  His 
presence  among  them  gave  them  a  sense  of  their 
importance  that,  thanks  to  the  unpraiseworthy  hu- 
mility of  the  socially  unsuccessful  and  unimportant, 
hitherto  had  not  occurred  to  them. 
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But  Deering  was  by  no  means  withdrawn  from 
the  life  and  interests  of  that  section  of  his  class- 
mates who  were  members  of  the  clubs.  His  separa- 
tion from  his  particular  friends  in  their  club-life 
but  intensified  the  intimacy  in  Paradise  Alley. 
Number  Five,  Clive,  was  the  rendezvous  not  only  of 
their  own  crowd,  of  which  the  nucleus  was  the  group 
of  Deal  schoolfellows,  but  a  meeting-place  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  upper-classmen — members 
of  various  clubs,  leading  and  insignificant;  of  non- 
clubmen  from  Mrs.  Pratt's  and  similar  places,  with 
whom  Tony  had  come  into  contact  via  the  King's 
Highway;  and  for  many  of  the  athletic  men,  who 
stopped  there  to  loaf  on  their  way  to  and  from  *^the 
Street.''  Deering  and  Wilson  were  both  members 
of  the  football  team,  and  Tony's  clear  judgment  and 
sound  advice  counted  a  good  deal  with  captain  and 
coaches  in  forming  plans  for  the  fall  campaign. 

Since  he  had  broken  the  ice  with  Willis,  Tony  was 
gratified  to  observe  that  a  general  thaw  had  set  in 
in  that  senior's  relations  with  his  kind.  His  surli- 
ness gradually  disappeared,  and  he  began  to  take 
part  in  the  conversation  at  the  boarding-house ;  and 
with  evident  relish  helped  Deering  keep  it  somewhat 
away  from  the  trite  personalities  and  banal  shop  of 
which  it  had  previously  consisted. 

Occasionally  Deering  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Wil- 
lis' barren  little  room  in  the  top  of  Williams, 
sucked  a  dry  pipe  while  its  owner  filled  the  room 
with  clouds  of  smoke,  and  chatted  with  him  in 
friendly  fashion  for  an  odd  half -hour. 
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Once  only  did  Willis  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
part  he  had  played  in  Deering's  hazing  two  years 
before,  which  still  rankled  in  his  memory. 

^  ^  That  brought  me  to  my  senses, ' '  he  said.  ^ '  That 
night  Maclaren  came  and  faced  us  down  in  Chapin  's 
room — that,  and  the  way  you  took  it  when  I  spoke 
to  you  on  the  campus.    Remember!'' 

^^Yes,"  said  Tony,  I  appreciated  your  doing 
that.'' 

*^It  was  the  booze  that  was  the  trouble  with  me. 
I  wouldn't  have  been  quite  such  a  rotter,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that.  And  I  guess  Chapin  wouldn't 
either. ' ' 

**By  the  way,"  asked  Tony,  ^^ what's  become  of 
Chapin  ?    I  scarcely  ever  see  or  hear  of  him. ' ' 

*^0h,  he's  alive  and  kicking;  he's  the  same  slimy 
beast  he  always  was.  I  don't  see  him,  but  I  hear 
of  him.  Of  course,  he  didn't  make  a  club;  but  the 
rest  of  his  crowd  got  into  Arch,  where  I  hear 
they've  raised  particular  hades.  Chapin  hangs  out 
with  'em;  pays  his  way  by  playing  poker,  and  hits 
the  booze  as  often  as  he  dares; — but  he's  a  sharp 
one.  It's  a  mystery  to  me  how  he  ever  has  stayed 
in  college.  But  he  is  no  slouch  at  his  work.  He's 
cooked  up  a  choice  line  of  cinch  courses  and  works 
the  place  for  all  the  graft  there  is  in  it.  Arty's  a 
rotter,  sure." 

'^He  certainly  has  never  given  me  much  occasion 
to  admire  him,"  said  Tony. 

In  time  he  persuaded  Willis  by  frequent  though 
never  pressing  invitations  to  drop  in  occasionally  at 
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Clive,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  succeeded  in 
drawing  him  back  to  some  extent  into  the  normal 
life  of  the  college.  Willis  expanded  under  this 
friendliness,  and  fortified  by  his  self-administered 
discipline  of  the  past  year  he  began  to  exhibit  again 
the  rough  but  able  traits  of  his  nature  that  had  been 
in  evidence  when  he  first  came  to  college, — traits 
that  had  narrowly  escaped  complete  corruption.  He 
realized  that  this  was  due  to  Deering's  influence  and 
kindness  in  reopening  to  him  long-closed  doors,  and 
he  had  learned  by  bitter  experience  humbly  to  take 
advantage  of  such  friendliness  and  good  will. 

At  the  first,  clubmen  had  been  inclined  to  resent 
Deering's  independent  course,  and  they  refused  to 
support  him  when  the  members  of  the  old  Atala 
Club,  loyal  still  to  his  unofficial  leadership,  ran  him 
again  for  president.  The  Oak  crowd  played  a  clever 
trick  at  the  class  meeting  by  nominating  Spivens 
Long,  a  member  of  Holly  Tree  and  an  old  Atala 
man.  The  vote  of  their  common  friends  was  thus 
divided,  and  the  majority  of  fellows  in  the  other 
clubs  backed  Long.  The  non-clubmen  voted  for 
Walker,  one  of  their  own  ilk.  In  consequence  Long 
was  elected,  with  Walker  a  close  second ;  while  Deer- 
ing  came  in  far  behind,  an  inglorious  third.  He 
had  foreseen  the  result  and  had  been  tempted  to 
withdraw  his  name,  but  he  decided  to  restrain  the 
impulse  and  take  his  medicine.  Personally  he  was 
delighted  to  see  Long  receive  the  honor,  for  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  his  ability,  cleanness  and 
quiet  dignity. 
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At  last  came  the  Yale  game,  for  which  the  squad 
had  worked  with  persistent  devotion.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  record  a  series  of  uninterrupted  vic- 
tories, but  Princeton  meets  in  Yale  a  f  oeman  worthy 
of  her  steel;  as  loyal  and  devoted  a  spirit  as  her 
own,  as  keen  an  enthusiasm,  as  fine  a  sportsmanship ; 
and  too  often  for  the  comfort  of  the  sons  of  Nassau, 
the  scoring  is  done  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line. 
It  was  so  in  Deering's  junior  year.  Yale  won  by 
the  score  of  9  to  4;  and  again  Edward  Clavering, 
Tony's  old  rival  at  Deal,  was  the  star  of  the  Yale 
team. 

They  met  good-naturedly  after  the  game.  *  ^  Well, 
Ned — there  is  comfort  in  our  defeat — you're  on  the 
winning  team.  But  it  has  happened  so  often  that 
that  consideration  is  losing  its  force.  We  '11  get  you 
next  year!" 

*  ^  Well,  old  chap, — best  wishes.  You  '11  have  to  do 
your  best." 

^  ^  We  always  do  that, ' '  said  Tony,  *  *  even  when  you 
lick  us." 

*^ That's  true,  and  that's  the  reason  we'd  rather 
play  you  than  any  college  on  earth. ' ' 

^^Some  of  you,  I  reckon,  would  rather  beat  Har- 
vard. ' ' 

'^ Perhaps.    But  it's  a  different  feeling." 

Deering's  prominence  as  an  athlete  and  his  in- 
creasingly good  work  in  his  courses  brought  him  fre- 
quently to  the  notice  of  the  faculty.  Among  others 
President  Farquharson  had  heard — through  Law- 
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rence,  as  a  matter  of  fact — of  his  quixotic  decision 
not  to  go  into  a  club.  It  puzzled  the  Angelic  Doc- 
tor a  little,  and  he  was  inclined  to  regret  that  a  boy 
to  whom  he  had  taken  such  a  decided  liking  should 
sacrifice  an  influential  position  in  the  class,  such  as 
membership  in  the  Holly  Tree  Club  would  have 
given  him. 

On  several  occasions  he  invited  Deering  to  dinner 
at  Prospect  with  other  upper-classmen,  and  once 
when  there  were  no  other  guests.  This  was  a  week 
or  so  after  the  Yale  game  and  after  Tony  had  gone 
as  a  boarder  to  Mrs.  Pratt's.  After  dinner  the 
President  led  the  way  into  his  study,  thrust  a  long 
black  Havana  upon  Tony,  waved  him  into  a  com- 
fortable chair  before  the  open  fire,  and  bade  him 
light  his  cigar. 

Deering  was  a  little  embarrassed.  He  had  seldom 
been  tete-a-tete  with  the  great  philosopher  and  some- 
what inscrutable  head  of  the  college. 

Doctor  Farquharson  puffed  at  his  cigar  in  tran- 
quil silence,  and  for  several  moments  did  not  re- 
spond to  Deering 's  tentative  efforts  to  begin  a  con- 
versation. 

*'How  is  it,  Mr.  Deering,'*  he  asked,  suddenly, 
"that  you  did  not  go  into  a  club  I  I  understood  last 
year  that  you  were  to  become  a  member  of  Holly 
Tree.'' 

Tony  flushed,  and  squirmed  a  bit  upon  his  chair. 
''Why,  Mr.  President,"  he  replied,  with  hesitation, 
''I  suppose  it  was  largely  that  I  was  not  able  to  af- 
ford it." 
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'^Oh,'*  said  the  Doctor,  ^^I  had  not  understood 
that  that  was  the  case.''  He  dropped  the  subject 
with  a  gesture  that  was  equivalent  to  an  expression 
of  regret  for  its  introduction. 

Deering  was  unwilling,  however,  to  let  the  half- 
truth  go.  '^It  is  only  fair,  sir,  to  say,"  he  added 
after  a  moment's  silence,  ''that  I  could  actually  have 
afforded  to  do  so — they  were  kind  enough  to  offer 
me  a  managership — but  I  did  not  care  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  luxury. ' ' 

' '  Pay  the  price ! ' '  The  President  looked  over  his 
glasses  with  sharp  interrogation.  "I  should  say,  if 
that  were  the  case,  that  you  were  getting  the  goods 
at  a  considerable  discount." 

' ' Precisely,  sir.  I  don't  like  to  take  advantage  of  a 
discount. ' ' 

"Hm — then  you  differ  from  the  majority  of  my 
acquaintances,"  remarked  Doctor  Farquharson  with 
tart  sarcasm.  "I  see  your  point,"  he  went  on  to 
save  his  companion  the  explanation  that  might  seem 
expected;  "I  understand.  I  should  be  interested  to 
know,  if  you  care  to  tell  me,  what  you  think  of  our 
club  system?" 

"I  don't  like  it,  sir." 

"Ah,  you  think  it  is  a  canker  in  the  fair  rose  of 
our  boasted  democracy?" 

"Well,  more  or  less,  Mr.  President." 

The  Angelic  Doctor  was  absorbed  for  a  moment 
in  his  own  reflections.  "I  can't  say,  Mr.  Deering, 
that  I  altogether  agree  with  you.  Don't  misunder- 
stand me:   I   am  not  insensible  to  the  drawbacks 
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which  I  perceive  that  you  are  quite  prepared  to 
point  out.  But  I  am  getting  to  the  point  where  I 
begin  to  see  the  sunset  light  falling  upon  my  life, 
and  I  have  dealt  with  human  nature,  particularly 
the  type  of  human  nature  that  is  developed  in  ac- 
ademic institutions,  for  the  greater  part  of  my 
career,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  little  confidence 
in  its  ability  or  desire  to  emancipate  itself  from  such 
a  system ;  nor  even,  I  may  add  do  I  see  much  neces- 
sity for  it  to  do  so.  A  social  system  is  inevitable, 
and  the  social  system  that  prevails  in  the  world 
outside  of  colleges  will  reproduce  itself  in  minia- 
ture within  them.  One  might  as  well  complain  of 
the  sequence  of  night  and  day,  or  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.'' 

*^In  other  words,  sir,  you  are  a  fatalist." 

Doctor  Farquharson  smiled  grimly.  '*I  am  a 
Calvinist,  Mr.  Deering.  And  I  see  you  share  the 
prevailing  misconception  as  to  what  that  means.'' 

Tony's  lips  trembled  with  amusement,  but  he  was 
puzzled  by  the  great  man's  subtleties.  **I  am  not 
much  of  a  philosopher,  I  dare  say,  as  my  examina- 
tion papers  doubtless  witness " 

^'On  the  contrary,"  interrupted  the  President, 
who  held  the  chair  of  Philosophy,  *^I  have  several 
times  been  struck  with  the  originality  of  your  an- 
swers, which  makes  me  think  you  may  be  one 
whether  you  know  it  or  not.  But  to  go  back  to  the 
clubs — is  it  your  impression  that  we  are  outgrow- 
ing them?" 

*'Not  in  the  least,  sir.     My  impression  is  that 
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they  have  never  been  stronger,  nor  on  the  whole  so 
sound/' 

^'Why,  then,  don't  you  go  into  one,  accept  the 
advantages  it  confers,  and  wield  the  influence  it  be- 
stows?" 

*^Why,  sir,  I'd  rather  a  lot  be  independent.  I 
have  a  friend  who  was  always  knocking  the  clubs 
and  the  college  generally.  I  used  to  agree  with 
much  that  he  said,  and  I  thought  most  of  his  criti- 
cisms about  clubs,  anyway,  were  to  the  point.  I 
was  disappointed  in  him  when  I  saw  that  he  not 
only  wanted  to  make  a  club,  but  worked  for  it,  and 
has  been  very  glad  to  be  in  it  ever  since.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  if  I  continued  to  feel  as  I  did  and 
still  do,  I  would  keep  out — that's  all." 

"So  you  don't  propose  to  antagonize  the  system; 
join  the  opposition,  as  it  were?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  don't  know  what  to  put  in 
their  place;  if  I  knew,  I  dare  say  I  would  want  to 
work  for  it." 

"Ah,  I  wish  some  of  our  modern  muck-raking 
reformers  shared  your  humility  and  your  patience." 

"But  I  am  not  patient,  Mr.  President,"  returned 
Tony  with  a  laugh.  "Nothing  will  ever  get  changed 
any  way  if  people  are  always  going  to  be  patient. 
Nothing  will  ever  be  accomplished  if  we  don't  have 
lots  of  criticism.  I'm  mighty  impatient.  What 
makes  me  particularly  sore  is  to  see  what  a  lot  of 
people  can  be  bribed  to  keep  their  mouths  shut. 
Most  fellows  here  just  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. I  'd  rather  bang  my  head  against  the  wall. ' ' 
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*^Ah,  I  fancy/ ^  was  the  President's  comment, 
*^that  you  will  have  ample  opportunity  for  that  di- 
verting exercise.  Though,  seriously,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  more  of  such 
talk  as  yours  before  we  have  less.  In  the  mean- 
time, has  any  practical  improvement  occurred  to 
your' 

^^Yes,"  said  Tony  without  hesitation.  ^^I  think 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  clubs  should  be  abol- 
ished and  under  classmen  be  required  to  eat  in 
common;  and  I  believe  that  the  formation  of  sec- 
tions for  the  upper  class  clubs  should  be  eliminated 
in  freshman  year.    Beyond  that,  I  haven't  got." 

**Well,  that  is  a  good  way,"  said  the  President, 
and  relapsed  again  into  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  thoughts. 

They  talked  a  while  longer,  but  no  more  of  clubs 
or  college.  Tony  asked  some  questions  about  mat- 
ters on  which  the  President  had  recently  lectured, 
and  the  Doctor  expanded  to  the  young  man's  in- 
finite delight.  As  he  took  his  leave,  the  President 
shook  hands  with  him  at  the  study  door.  ^^I  shall 
talk  over  that  idea  of  yours,"  he  said,  ^^with  some 
members  of  the  faculty,  for  it  has  certain  possi- 
bilities, and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  your  impres- 
sions.    Good-night." 

A  few  years  later  there  could  be  seen  at  Prince- 
ton, at  the  corner  of  Nassau  street  and  College 
place,  a  tall  white  tower  topping  a  noble  Gothic 
hall,  in  which  the  freshmen  and  sophomores  of  the 
college  eat  in  common. 
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It  is  all  very  different  from  the  days  of  our 
Princeton — indeed  very  different  from  the  Prince- 
ton of  our  friends, — and  doubtless  it  is  better  so. 
But  we  cannot  help  regretting  many  features  of  the 
old  college  that  are  to  be  met  with  no  more — the 
clashing  clubs  of  freshman  year,  the  pasting  of 
procs,  the  painting  of  the  water-tower,  the  vari- 
colored hatbands  that  were  so  picturesque  a  bit  of 
the  campus  landscape,  the  old  gymnasium,  the  van- 
ished halls.  .  .  .  Well,  well  ...  we  are  ^^the  men 
of  yesterday";  and  so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  are 
Tony  Deering,  Jimmie  Lawrence,  Kit  Wilson,  Flash 
Innes,  and  even  the  Angelic  Doctor  himself. 


XXII 

Deering's  course  of  action,  from  one  point  of  view 
or  another,  interested  a  variety  of  people  in  Prince- 
ton; but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  felt  that 
what  he  had  done  had  significance  for  others.  He 
held  certain  opinions  about  college  life  which  he 
had  formed  at  school  and  which  his  actual  experi- 
ence at  Princeton  had  strengthened,  and  though  he 
did  not  take  himself  over-seriously,  he  had  some 
definite  ideas  about  life  and  his  own  relation  to  it. 

A  few  strenuous  experiences  at  school  had  as- 
sisted the  process  of  his  coming  to  himself  perhaps 
a  little  earlier  than  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
young  men  of  his  age.  His  inner  life  at  Deal  had 
simply  and  naturally  linked  itself  to  the  sane  and 
sensible  religion  taught  and  practiced  there  by  the 
men  who  had  stamped  the  famous  old  school  with 
their  vigorous  personality.  If  it  were  required  to 
put  into  a  word  the  religious  teaching  the  school  had 
sought  to  impress,  it  would  be  service.  That  idea 
had  flashed  through  much  of  Deering's  conscious 
inner  life,  particularly  during  his  last  year  at  Deal ; 
and  it  had  been  that  ideal  to  which  with  boyish 
fervor  he  had  consecrated  himself  at  the  time  of 
his  confirmation. 

The  religious  system  at  Princeton  College  was 
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not  that  with  which  he  had  previously  been  asso- 
ciated, but  as  he  was  uninterested  in  doctrinal  dis- 
tinctions, this  concerned  him  very  little.  He  at- 
tended Trinity  Church  in  the  town  in  preference 
to  the  college  chapel  save  on  the  occasions,  two  or 
three  times  a  term,  when  President  Farquharson 
was  the  college  preacher.  Tony  was  mildly  inter- 
ested, through  his  acquaintance  with  the  Reverend 
Tracey  Carr,  the  curate  of  Trinity,  in  the  St.  PauPs 
Society,  and  occasionally  he  was  pressed  into  ser- 
vice as  a  lay-reader  at  one  of  the  missions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Princeton,  the  supply  of  which  was 
the  Society's  principal  work.  But  to  Mr.  Carr's 
disappointment  he  was  a  very  irregular  attendant 
at  the  Bible  Class  he  held  at  Parton  Hall,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  religious  activity  of  the  campus.  Of 
the  other  works  of  Parton  Hall  Deering  was  frank- 
ly critical.  The  weekly  prayer-meetings  held  by 
the  several  classes  seemed  to  him  very  dismal  af- 
fairs, and  he  was  of  the  opinion — doubtless  an  er- 
roneous one — that  that  sort  of  religious  exercise 
did  more  harm  than  good.  It  seemed  to  him  purely 
individualistic,  purposeless  and  impractical.  What 
appealed  to  him  in  his  own  Church  was  the  historic 
idea  it  represented  of  the  well-ordered  advance  of 
a  great  and  compact  organization  in  the  service  of 
man,  which  necessarily  involved  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  fight  against  evil. 

Certainly  if  Deering 's  religion  afforded  him  some 
inspiration  and  guidance  it  was  nevertheless  an  un- 
obtrusive factor  in  his  personality.    He  had  not  yet 
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correlated  it  with  his  other  awakening  interests, — 
the  social  and  political  problems  of  the  times,  the 
promise  of  widespread  reform  in  the  air,  the  ex- 
panding of  the  nation,  as  prophets  averred,  into  a 
new  era  of  quickened  life. 

To  all  of  this  the  boy  was  sensitive,  but  to  almost 
none  of  it  as  yet  could  he  give  articulate  expres- 
sion. Perhaps  an  intenser  moral  temptation, 
struggle,  and  recovery  would  have  more  thoroughly 
awakened  him,  clarified  his  ideas  and  determined 
his  aims;  but  happily  he  had  been  spared  that, 
partly  because  he  had  been  so  wisely  guided  at 
school  during  the  period  of  adolescence,  partly  be- 
cause he  had  been  endowed  with  a  natural  and 
inherent  purity  of  heart  and  mind. 

But  while  Tony  was  thus  sailing  along  more  or 
less  happily  in  his  junior  year,  adapting  himself  to 
his  new  life  outside  the  clubs,  developing  new  in- 
terests and  some  new  friendships,  with  the  close 
and  satisfjdng  intimacy  of  Paradise  Alley  to  fall 
continually  back  upon,  there  occurred  a  series  of 
incidents  of  somewhat  dramatic  character  that 
brought  to  culmination  an  enmity  which  had  per- 
sistently followed  him  from  the  day  when  he  had 
first  come  up  from  Louisiana  to  Deal  School. 

Among  those  who  watched  his  career  from  with- 
out the  circle  of  his  intimates  was  Arthur  Chapin. 
Henry  Willis'  harsh  and  unfriendly  estimate  of  his 
old  crony  was  not  altogether  unjust.  Chapin  had 
wasted  his  opportunities  at  Princeton  about  as  com- 
pletely as  he  could  have  done  and  at  the  same  time 
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have  remained  a  member  of  the  college.  He  had 
the  art  of  covering  the  tracks  of  his  iniquities  just 
to  the  extent  of  avoiding  the  extreme  penalty  of 
expulsion.  For  anything  less  he  had  no  fear.  The 
vindictive  and  selfish  traits  of  his  character,  so  evi- 
dent in  his  relations  with  Deering,  had  queered  him 
to  a  great  extent  with  his  own  class,  save  for  the 
few  over  whom  his  masterful  nature  still  maintained 
its  authority.  There  was  in  him  a  certain  strength, 
despite  its  perversion,  that  made  him  rather  a  sinis- 
ter figure  to  the  discerning  in  his  little  world. 

He  had  hated  Deering  cordially  since  the  night 
he  had  been  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  haze  him  at 
school.  They  had  met  again  at  college,  and  though 
he  had  succeeded  in  inflicting  on  the  object  of  his 
dislike  considerable  unmerited  suffering,  in  each 
case  the  act  had  recoiled  upon  himself.  He  had 
failed  to  make  even  the  club  that  had  taken  in  his 
own  crowd  of  rowdy  companions ;  and  again,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  he  had  brought  all  this  upon  him- 
self, he  attributed  his  social  failure  to  Deering. 

Maclaren's  drastic  action  had  tied  his  hands  and 
closed  his  mouth  for  some  time  after  the  hazing 
episode,  but  with  Maclaren's  departure  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  confession  that  Sandy  had  extorted 
from  him  he  was  again  free  to  vent  his  spleen,  and 
already,  in  a  drunken  encounter  with  Tony,  he  had 
warned  him  that  he  still  expected  to  ^^get  even.'' 
His  vindictiveness  had  not  lost  its  keenness;  only 
opportunity  had  not  presented  itself. 

Chapin  professed  to  think  that  Tony's  quiet  with- 
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drawal  from  the  Holly  Tree  Club  and  going  as  a 
boarder  to  Mrs.  Pratt's  was  another  instance  of 
^^that  damned  little  aristocrat's  pose." 

''He's  playing  the  game  for  all  it  is  worth,  that's 
what  he's  doing,"  he  said  one  day  to  Fiz  Colton. 
''He  wants  to  get  in  with  the  polers, — that's  his 
racket, — and  capture  the  class  presidency  next 
year;  and  when  those  poor  chumps  have  given  him 
all  he  wants,  he'll  crawl  back  into  Holly  Tree,  make 
himself  comfortable,  and  let  the  class  go  hang." 

"Maybe  he's  doing  that,"  said  Colton,  to  whom 
Chapin's  dislike  for  Deering  was  an  old  and  unin- 
teresting story,  "but  if  he  is,  he's  an  ass;  the  game's 
not  worth  the  candle." 

But  Chapin,  although  he  had  nothing  upon  which 
to  base  his  assertion,  really  believed  it.  Deering 's 
motives  were  beyond  his  comprehension,  just  as 
Deering 's  actions  would  have  been  beyond  his  pow- 
ers. Reflecting  upon  the  facts,  he  could  come  to  no 
other  conclusion.  It  was  partly  because  he  believed 
his  theory  to  be  correct  that  after  a  time  he  ceased 
to  circulate  it  amongst  his  companions.  It  was 
much  more  to  his  taste  to  invent  an  hypothesis  for 
Deering 's  conduct  that  was  quite  without  founda- 
tion. Nothing  suggested  itself  until  one  day  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  Pete  Borden  he 
stumbled  upon  a  possible  explanation  that  imme- 
diately appealed  to  him. 

Borden  had  rejected  the  theory  which  Chapin 
was  convinced  was  the  true  explanation.  ' '  Deering 
is  doubtless  a  milk-sop,"  assented  Pete,  "but  take 
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my  word  for  it,  he's  not  quite  sncli  a  fool  as  to  throw 
over  Holly  Tree  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  class 
presidency. ' ' 

^'Perhaps  you're  right,"  rejoined  Chapin. 
'^ Maybe  Holly  Tree  wouldn't  have  him  after  all; 
found  out  what  he  was." 

Borden  stared  for  a  moment  at  his  companion 
who  was  apparently  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 
^'What  did  they  find  out?  They  are  a  cursed  lot 
of  snobs  and  milk-sops — he's  just  their  sort." 

Chapin  had  assumed  an  air  of  mystery.  ^^Oh, 
that's  all  right.     I  guess  there's  nothing  in  it." 

^'Nothing  in  what?  What  could  they  have  found 
out  to  make  them  want  to  chuck  him?" 

'^Well,  I'm  not  saying."  And  Chapin  rose,  and 
despite  Borden's  desire  to  question  him  further, 
took  his  leave  with  an  elaborate  air  of  regret  for 
having  ventured  an  indiscretion. 

The  idea  had  struck  him  as  a  beautiful  one,  but 
it  needed  careful  development.  From  that  time  on 
he  began  a  new  line  of  attack  on  Tony's  reputation. 
His  influence  was  not  great,  nor  his  access  to  his 
own  or  to  Tony's  class  extended;  but  he  lost  no 
opportunity  to  insinuate  that  the  reason  for  Deer- 
ing's  withdrawal  from  his  club  had  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  clubmates  had  discovered  something 
altogether  discreditable  about  him.  They  had  re- 
fused to  make  a  scandal  and  Deering  had  quietly 
slipped  out.  Chapin  professed  not  to  know  exactly 
what  it  was,  but  he  hinted  that  he  had  strong  sus- 
picions. 
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An  innuendo  often  has  force  that  an  obviously 
malicious  slander  lacks.  A  certain  set  of  upper 
classmen  took  up  the  idea,  not  very  seriously,  to 
be  sure,  but  nevertheless  they  discussed  it  and  of- 
fered a  variety  of  hypotheses  as  to  what  the  mys- 
terious reason  might  be ;  some  were  seriously  slan- 
derous ones,  none  were  friendly.  A  little  alarmed 
at  the  virulent  nature  of  some  of  these  suggestions, 
Chapin  himself  fixed  the  slander  as  having  some- 
thing to  do  with  ^^ money  matters," — ^Hhe  manager- 
ship," which  Deering  was  commonly  supposed  to 
have  assumed  and  resigned.  When  these  rumors 
came  to  the  ears  of  Tony's  friends,  they  were  indig- 
nantly denied.  Indeed,  except  in  a  very  limited  set, 
they  had  received  no  credence. 

They  were  reported  to  Willis  one  evening  by  Fiz 
Colton,  who  was  one  of  the  few  of  his  old  cronies 
with  whom  he  had  remained  on  friendly  terms. 
Willis  questioned  Colton  closely,  and  succeeded 
without  much  difficulty  in  tracing  the  source  of  the 
slander  to  Chapin. 

He  left  Colton  abruptly  and  went  at  once  to 
Chapin 's  room,  which  he  had  not  entered  in  consid- 
erably over  a  year.  But  the  owner  was  absent. 
Willis  then  sought  him  at  his  various  loafing  places, 
and  found  him  eventually  in  the  grill-room  of  the 
Inn,  where  he  was  seated  at  a  little  table,  drinking 
a  whiskey  and  soda  with  Pete  Borden. 

Willis  stalked  up  to  the  table.  Chapin  started 
with  surprise  as  he  recognized  him,  but  immedi- 
ately he  pushed  out  a  chair,  and  exclaimed  with 
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good-natured  welcome,  *^  Hello,  Booze.  Sit  down 
and  join  us.  What '11  you  haveT'  He  had  always 
felt  sure  that  sooner  or  later  Willis  would  drift 
back  to  the  crowd. 

**No,  thanks,  Art;  I  don't  want  anything.  I  have 
just  been  over  to  your  room." 

^^Well,  it's  a  deuce  of  a  while  since  you  conferred 
that  honor.  Sorry  I  wasn't  there  to  receive  you 
with  proper  formality.  But,  sit  down,  man,  and 
have  a  drink." 

**No — I  can't.  I  want  to  see  you  particularly. 
Art.    Can't  you  come  along  with  me  for  a  while?" 

*  *  Damn  it,  no !    I  just  got  here. ' ' 

^* Don't  mind  me,  Arty,"  said  Borden,  **I'll  join 
the  crowd  over  there."    He  rose. 

**0h,  well,"  said  Chapin,  also  rising,  as  he  saw 
that  Willis  was  in  earnest,  **keep  the  table  for  us, 
and  we'll  be  back  before  long.  Come  on.  Booze. 
I'll  walk  down  the  street  with  you  a  way." 

It  was  a  moist  February  night,  oppressive  and 
unseasonable.  The  two  seniors  left  the  grill-room 
and  walked  along  the  street  up  Bayard  lane. 

''What's  the  row?"  asked  Chapin.  ''You  seem 
to  have  something  up  your  sleeve.  Where  the 
deuce  have  you  been  keeping  yourself?" 

"No  place  that  would  be  of  the  slightest  interest 
to  you.  I  didn't  go  to  the  trouble  of  hunting  you 
up  to  talk  about  my  own  affairs." 

"Pardon  me.  Gosh!  you're  getting  amiable  in 
your  old  age.    What's  bitin'  youf"    And  then  he 
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added  with  sudden  resentment,  ^^YonVe  been  a  hell 
of  a  friend,  you  have,  this  last  year. ' ' 

^^Look  here,  Art,^' — Willis  turned  suddenly  and 
looked  his  companion  directly  in  the  face,  so  di- 
rectly that  Chapin's  eyes  shifted  and  his  face 
flushed — ^'I  don't  profess  any  friendship  for  you, 
and  I  haven't  for  a  long  time,  not  since  the  dirty 
mess  you  got  me  into  in  sophomore  year.  You 
queered  yourself  and  you  queered  me " 

'*0h,  by '' 

'*Let  it  go  at  that,"  interrupted  Willis.  *^I  am 
not  interested  in  raking  up  the  past. ' ' 

*^Well,  then — ^what — what  the  deuce  have  you 
dragged  me  out  in  this  cussed  slush  for  in  this 
bloomin'  mysterious  wayT' 

^^  Because  you  are  still  keeping  up  the  dirty  game 
you  began  two  years  ago.  I've  just  stumbled  on  to 
it,  and  it's  got  to  stop." 

**Say — what  are  you  driving  at?" 

''You  know,  don't  you,  that  you  have  started 
some  rotten  lies  about  Deering  getting  out  of  his 
club?" 

''Well,"  exclaimed  Chapin  with  an  oath,  "you 
are  a  cool  one,  you  are!" 

' '  Don 't  get  too  free  with  that  tongue — time 's  past 
when  I'll  stand  for  your  cussing  me  out.  And  don't 
waste  time  denying  what  I  am  telling  you.  I  have 
just  heard  the  rotten  gossip,  and  I  know  you  started 
it." 

Chapin  had  no  intention  of  picking  a  quarrel ;  be- 
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sides,  lie  was  alarmed  at  the  seriousness  with  which 
Willis  was  taking  the  matter.  He  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  wounded  innocence,  and  as  though  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  or  say  he  turned  away  and  sat  down 
on  the  iron  railing  of  the  fence  which  ran  before  a 
vacant  lot  down  the  Lane.  He  had  begun  to  bluster, 
but  he  realized  quickly  that  that  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  energy. 

^^Well,  what's  the  point?''  he  asked,  fixing  his 
little  eyes  on  Willis'  face. 

*^It's  got  to  end.  What's  more,  you  are  going 
to  contradict  it." 

**Huh!"  sneered  Chapin;  ^4n  the  first  place  it  is 
a  confounded  lie  if  anybody  says  I  started  it.  I've 
heard  it,  of  course.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  true 
or  not,  and  I  don't  care.  I  certainly  don't  disbe- 
lieve it." 

^'As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  don't  believe  a  scrap  of 
it.  You  invented  the  scandal,  and  you  are  going 
to  put  an  end  to  it." 

^'Say,  who  appointed  you  that  booby's  cham- 
pion? 

^^I  appointed  myself,  if  you  want  to  know.  I 
played  that  chap  the  rottenest  trick  I  guess  one  fel- 
low ever  played  on  another,  and  I  did  it  because  I 
was  a  damned  fool  under  your  rotten  influence.  In 
spite  of  that,  Deering  has  been  the  best  friend  to 
me  this  year  I  ever  had  in  college.  You  don't  know 
what  it  means  to  be  a  friend.  And  I  am  not  going 
to  waste  time  tryin'  to  tell  you.    But  just  take  a 
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straight  tip — all  that  talk  is  going  to  stop,  and  you 
are  the  one  that's  going  to  stop  if 

Chapin  dropped  his  lower  jaw  with  an  exagger- 
ated leer. 

* '  Yes, ' '  went  on  Willis,  ' '  and  if  it  doesn  't  stop,  I 
will  tell  the  truth  about  that  hazing  business  to  the 
whole  college.  I  guess  that  will  put  Deering  right 
as  far  as  any  of  your  lies  are  concerned.  I  guess, 
too,  it  will  make  the  place  at  last  too  hot  for  you." 

''Hasn't  it  happened  to  occur  to  you,  old  chap- 
pie," said  Chapin,  sneering  again,  ''that  as  far  as 
that  little  prank  was  concerned,  we're  in  the  same 
box?  If  you  begin  to  throw  dirt  at  me,  you're  apt  to 
get  somewhat  soiled  yourself!" 

' '  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that ;  but  I  'm  willing,  if  it  comes 
to  that.  What  have  I  to  lose  in  this  place  I"  he 
asked  with  sudden  bitterness. 

Chapin  made  no  reply  to  this:  he  was  thinking 
rapidly.  At  last  he  looked  up  again.  "If  you  tell 
that  story,  I'll  deny  it;  and  you  can't  prove  it.  That 
confession's  gone  up  in  smoke." 

"How  about  Fiz  Colton?" 

"Fiz  has  kept  out  of  it  this  long;  do  you  sup- 
pose he  is  the  soft  heart  to  get  into  it  now?  Eot! 
Fiz  would  swear  on  a  stack  of  Bibles  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it." 

"Yes,  I  guess  he  would,"  said  Willis.  "Well, 
Art;  I  swear  to  you  I'll  get  Maclaren  and  Cum- 
mings  back  here  to  prove  it,  if  necessary.  .  .  .  But 
I  don't  intend  to  stand  here  in  the  slush  any  longer 
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and  jaw.  YouVe  got  your  warning.  And  I  advise 
yon  to  heed  it.  You  began  the  slander,  and  you  are 
to  end  it.  You  are  to  take  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  say  you  don't  believe  if  And  Willis 
turned  on  his  heel  abruptly  and  walked  off  in  the 
dark. 


XXIII 

Chapin  remained  for  a  long  time  sitting  on  the 
fence  rail  in  Bayard  lane  where  Willis  had  left 
him.  For  a  while  he  cursed  softly  to  himself,  but 
paused  at  length  to  think.  He  did  not  like  the  situ- 
ation. He  feared  Willis  as  he  had  never  feared 
Cummings  or  even  Maclaren.  Willis,  he  felt,  had 
meant  what  he  had  just  now  said.  And  then,  as  had 
so  often  happened  before  when  he  found  himself  in 
a  quandary,  he  remembered  that  there  was  at  least 
a  temporary  way  out  of  it.  He  gathered  himself 
together,  and  stalked  back  to  the  Inn. 

Colton  rejoined  him,  and  they  continued  to  drink 
and  join  in  the  conversation  at  the  neighboring 
table.  Chapin  drank  copiously,  despite  Colton 's  ul- 
timate remonstrances,  until  at  last  the  bar  closed 
and  the  host,  in  a  very  ill-tempered  frame  of  mind, 
insisted  on  their  leaving.  Colton  had  been  unwont- 
edly  abstemious,  for  it  was  the  night  before  the 
first  mid-year  examination.  He  was  obliged  to  see 
Chapin  to  his  room  and  put  him  to  bed. 

When  morning  came  that  youth  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  very  wretched  shape  for  an  examina- 
tion. He  went  for  a  dip  in  the  tank,  and  then  to 
Jake's,  where  he  dosed  himself  with  quantities  of 
coffee  and  bromo-seltzer.    At  nine  o'clock  still  feel- 
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ing  very  seedy,  lie  went  to  Henderson  Hall  to  take 
an  examination  in  Constitutional  Law.  Hitherto, 
with  shrewd  forethought,  Chapin  had  kept  himself 
in  shape  for  his  examinations,  for  deep  in  his  con- 
sciousness was  lodged  a  stubborn  determination  to 
graduate  from  Princeton  College.  He  realized  that 
this  was  his  last,  his  only  chance,  to  escape  utter 
failure  and  disgrace  in  the  life  that  he  knew  he  had 
for  the  most  part  completely  wasted. 

He  cursed  Willis  for  having  come  to  him  the  night 
before,  and  so  shaken  him  that  he  had  made  a  fool 
of  himself  and  drank  too  much.  Well,  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  He  settled  down  in  his  seat  in  the  ex- 
amination hall.  The  room  was  crowded,  for  this 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  courses.  He  was  fairly 
w^ell  prepared  for  the  examination,  partly  because 
he  did  a  certain  amount  of  work,  despite  his  loafing 
and  bad  habits,  and  partly  because  he  had  crammed 
up  on  the  syllabus  the  day  before.  He  looked  at  the 
examination  paper  and  read  the  questions.  They 
might  as  well  have  been  in  Sanskrit  for  all  they  con- 
veyed to  his  beclouded  intellect.  Not  an  idea  came 
into  his  head. 

He  bit  the  end  of  his  pencil,  wrote  his  name  and 
the  title  of  the  examination  on  the  outside  of  his 
blank  book,  and  then  sat  stupidly  staring  at  the 
printed  question  slip  and  the  empty  pad  before  him. 
From  time  to  time  he  glanced  nervously  about  him, 
or  watched  the  clock  which  was  ticking  away  the 
precious  moments.  Just  in  front  of  him  was  Jack 
Wendell,  brother   of  the   former  football  captain, 
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writing  busily.  Chapin  could  see  that  already 
lie  had  written  several  pages — he  could  even 
distinguish  what  was  on  them,  for  Wendell  wrote  a 
clear  bold  hand.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
if  he  tried  and  w^as  careful  he  could  read  Wendell's 
paper — perhaps  that  would  give  him  a  start.  He 
glanced  furtively  around,  and  encountered  Teddy 
Lansing's  eyes  fastened  upon  him.  He  dropped 
his  own,  and  bent  again  to  his  fruitless  task. 

A  cold  sweat  began  to  stand  out  on  his  brow. 
Once  more  he  glanced  at  WendelPs  paper,  and  the 
temptation  was  keen  to  let  his  eyes  rest  there. 
Again  they  shifted  and  encountered  Lansing's  ear- 
nest gaze.  There  was  a  strained,  serious  expression 
on  Teddy's  comical  little  face  that  struck  him  as 
absurd.  Chapin  knew  the  intense  veneration  in 
which  the  honor  system  of  examinations  was  held 
at  Princeton;  and,  to  do  him  credit,  he  had  never 
cheated  in  the  four  years  he  had  lived  under  it.  It 
was  the  one  institution  of  the  place  that  had  com- 
manded his  loyalty.  Curiously  enough,  as  he  en- 
countered Lansing's  steadfast  stare,  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him  that  the  junior  could  be  suspecting  him 
of  trying  to  cheat.  He  had  associated  him  instinc- 
tively with  Deering,  and  that  had  suggested  the 
disagreeable  conversation  of  the  night  before.  He 
flushed  with  annoyance  to  think  that  because  of  that 
he  had  stupidly  allowed  himself  to  get  drunk  and 
befuddle  his  brain. 

And,  yet,  to  fail! — that  meant  a  great  deal.  He 
already  had  as  many  conditions  as  he  could  carry; 
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another  would  mean  the  final  disaster  that  was  ever 
threatening,  which  he  was  determined,  whatever 
happened,  should  not  take  place.  It  represented 
itself  to  him,  inarticulately  but  intensely,  as  the  final 
barrier  between  his  ambition,  his  better  self,  and 
complete  abandonment  to  the  evil  that  had  already 
obtained  such  a  foothold  in  his  life. 

Perhaps  for  half-an-hour  he  sat  thus.  At  last  he 
got  some  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  and  began  to 
scribble  on  the  back  of  them — catch  words,  hints, 
sentences  he  had  crammed  from  the  syllabus  for  the 
examination.  From  time  to  time  he  glanced  at 
Wendell,  who  had  already  filled  a  book  and  thrown 
it  down  on  the  chair  beside  him,  where  it  lay  with 
its  closely-written  pages  open.  Suddenly  Chapin^s 
brain  seemed  to  clear,  and  he  began  to  write  with 
feverish  haste. 

At  the  end  of  the  examination  Lansing  waited 
until  Wendell  had  finished,  and  walked  out  with  him. 

**I  don't  know  what  I  ought  to  do  about  it,''  he 
said  abruptly  to  the  senior  president,  ^^but  I  guess 
I  ought  to  tell  you,  anyway.  I  am  positive  that 
Chapin,  who  sat  just  behind  you  and  across  the 
aisle  from  me,  was  cheating  all  during  that  exam." 

'^What's  this?"  exclaimed  Wendell. 

^^He  could  easily  read  your  paper,  and  I  am  sure 
he  was  doing  so.  And  he  had  some  slips  of  paper, 
too,  which  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  and  consulted 
from  time  to  time.  I  know  it  is  an  awfully  serious 
thing  to  say,  but  I  am  sure  of  it." 

Wendell  was  much  concerned.     As  president  of 
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the  senior  class  he  was  the  traditional  guardian  of 
the  honor  system,  and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee whose  duty  it  was  to  try  the  rare  offenders  and 
pronounce  the  dreadful  sentence  of  banishment  upon 
the  guilty. 

He  took  Lansing  with  him  that  night  to  consult 
with  Professor  Thornton.  The  great  professor, 
genuinely  disturbed,  got  out  Chapin's  paper  and 
compared  it  with  WendelPs. 

''Well,"  said  Doctor  Thornton,  ''from  this  cur- 
sory perusal  I  must  say  that  it  is  an  excellent  paper, 
a  better  paper  than  Mr.  Chapin  has  commonly  writ- 
ten for  me.  I  confess  there  are  occasional  similari- 
ties both  as  to  style  and  content  with  that  of  Mr. 
Wendell.''  He  paused  and  read  with  great  delib- 
eration a  number  of  passages  to  illustrate  his  point. 
The  likeness,  though  not  striking,  was  noticeable. 
"Perhaps,''  continued  the  professor,  "Mr.  Chapin 
may  be  willing  to  show  you  the  scraps  that  Mr. 
Lansing  says  he  consulted  from  time  to  time.  I 
am  afraid,  Mr.  Wendell,  from  the  evidence  in  hand, 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  open  an  investigation." 

With  a  heavy  heart  Wendell  went  from  the  pro- 
fessor's house  to  see  Chapin.  Fortunately  he  found 
him  in  his  own  room  and  alone.  He  stated  bluntly 
and  succinctly  the  suspicion  against  him  and  the 
reasons  for  it.  Chapin  grew  very  white  as  he  lis- 
tened. He  was  appalled  by  the  strength  of  the  case 
against  him. 

"I  was  not  cheating,  Wendell,"  he  said  at  last. 
"I  may  have  looked  at  your  paper,  but  if  I  did,  I 
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distinguished  nothing  on  it.  .  .  .  Was  it  Lansing 
who  made  the  accusation  T' 

*^Why  do  you  askr^ 

**  Because  I  remember  that  he  was  watching  me 
during  the  examination.  It  didn't  occur  to  me  that 
he  thought  I  was  cheating. ' ' 

^'It  doesn't  matter  whether  it  was  Lansing  or  not 
— you'll  know  that  soon  enough.  The  fellow  who 
thought  you  were  cheating  said  also  that  from  time 
to  time  you  consulted  scraps  that  you  took  from 
your  pocket." 

*^  Those  were  old  letters — I  was  jotting  down 
things  to  help  me  in  the  exam.  There  was  nothing 
on  them  when  I  went  into  the  room. ' ' 

^^Have  you  got  them?" 

**Yes."  Chapin  involuntarily  put  his  hand  to  his 
pocket,  but  suddenly  withdrew  it,  remembering  that 
they  were  covered  with  the  sort  of  notes  that  would 
make  a  very  bad  impression. 

^^Do  you  mind  letting  me  see  them?"  asked  Wen- 
dell. 

' '  Yes — I  can 't  do  that, ' '  answered  Chapin.  ' '  For 
God's  sake,  Wendell,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^ don't  you  be- 
lieve me?    Can't  you  take  my  word?" 

Wendell  looked  at  him  closely.  He  thought 
Chapin  a  bad  lot,  and  the  evidence  and  Chapin 's  at- 
titude had  convinced  him  of  his  guilt. 

*^I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can't  do  that,  Chapin.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  your  reputation  for  straightfor- 
wardness is  not  of  the  best.    I  am  sorry  to  say  you 
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will  have  to  face  an  investigation  before  the  com- 
mittee.'' With  that  he  picked  up  his  hat.  ^^Come 
to  my  rooms  to-morrow  night  at  eight  o'clock.'' 

For  a  while  Chapin  stood  staring  stupidly  at  the 
door  that  Wendell  had  closed  behind  him.  *  *  Hell ! ' ' 
he  muttered  in  bitter  despair,  ^  ^  this  is  the  end  of  it. 
I  might  as  well  pack  up  and  get  out  right  now. ' ' 

Wendell  got  together  the  four  other  members  of 
the  committee  and  arranged  for  the  investigation 
for  the  next  evening.  Anthony  Deering  had  been 
elected  to  the  committee  from  his  class  early  in  the 
year,  a  fact  that  he  had  almost  forgotten,  as  the 
members  had  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  Chapin  was  the  accused,  he  sought  to  avoid 
serving,  but  Wendell  sharply  told  him  that  it  was 
not  a  duty  that  any  of  them  cared  to  tackle,  and  to 
be  at  his  rooms  the  next  night  at  eight  o'clock.  Pro- 
fessor Thornton  and  Lansing  were  also  requested 
to  appear. 

Chapin  passed  a  bitter  day  following  his  inter- 
view with  Wendell.  But  he  did  not  leave  Prince- 
ton, despite  his  inclination.  Fortunately  he  would 
have  no  more  examinations  for  several  days.  No 
hint  of  the  investigation  got  abroad,  but  Chapin, 
fearing  that  it  had,  avoided  his  classmates  that  day, 
and  in  the  evening  after  an  early  supper  at  Jake's 
he  returned  at  once  to  his  room  to  wait  until  eight 
o  'clock. 

A  little  after  seven,  as  he  was  sitting  there  impa- 
tiently, a  tap  came  at  his  door.     **Come  in,"  he 
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called,  in  surly  tones.  The  door  opened,  and  to  Ms 
amazement,  Deering  stood  there.  Chapin  sprang 
to  his  feet  in  astonishment. 

''May  I  come  inT'  asked  Tony. 

*'Yes — come  in.'' 

''I  dare  say  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,'' 
said  Deering,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  The 
face  he  turned  to  Chapin  was  grave  and  troubled. 

''Well — to  be  frank — I  am,"  answered  Chapin. 
"Since  you  have  never  been  here  before  and  are 
not  particularly  welcome  now,  perhaps  you  will  tell 
me  in  as  few  words  as  possible  what  you  want." 

"Look  here,  Chapin,"  said  Tony.  "I  have  come 
here  for  a  purpose,  and  with  no  ill  will.  Believe 
that,  will  you?" 

' '  Take  a  chair, ' '  said  Chapin,  continuing  to  stand 
in  an  awkward  position. 

Deering  paid  no  attention  to  this,  but  looked  at 
his  companion  gravely.  "I  suppose  you  know  that 
I  am  on  the  honor  system  committee  ? ' ' 

' '  Oh,  that 's  it,  is  it  ? "  exclaimed  the  senior.  ' '  No, 
I  didn't  know  it.  Well  it's  your  innings  again.  I'm 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  having  you  decide  in  just 
forty-five  minutes  whether  or  not  I'm  a  cheat  and 
ought  to  be  removed  as  an  unwholesome  influence 
from  the  college.  Wouldn  't  your  anxiety  to  get  back 
at  me  keep  till  then?" 

"I  have  no  desire  to  get  back  at  you.  I  know  I 
must  help  decide  that  question — it's  because  of  that 
I  am  here.    I  wanted  to  see  you  first,  and  tell  you 
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that  I  mean  to  be  square.  I  tried  to  get  out  of  serv- 
ing, but  I  couldn't." 

Chapin  turned  away  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

^^I  can  imagine  how  you  feel,"  went  on  Deering, 
'*  about  my  being  on  the  committee.  I  know  that 
for  some  strange  reason  you  have  hated  me  ever 
since  we  first  saw  each  other.    I  wish  I  knew  why." 

*'You  don't  know ?" 

*  ^  No — honestly — I  don 't.  It  seems  to  me  you  have 
given  me  a  good  deal  of  provocation, — but  those 
things  are  past,  and  at  any  rate  I  have  let  you 
alone.  I  would  have  been  willing  to  fight  you,  have 
it  out  with  our  fists  if  we  could,  but  you  never  have 
given  me  the  chance  to  do  that.  .  .  .  Why  haven't 
you  let  me  alone,  why  don't  you  let  me  alone  now? 
I'll  have  it  out  with  you  to-night,  if  you  want.  But 
I  must  make  you  see  that  in  this  investigation  I  am 
going  to  treat  you  fairly." 

** Deering,"  said  Chapin,  and  he  spoke  exactly 
what  was  in  his  mind,  ^ '  I  don 't  know  what  you  are 
driving  at.  What's  your  game?  Why  don't  you 
get  back  at  me  now  that  you  have  the  chance?  I 
have  played  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  dirty  tricks  on  you — 
go  ahead!" 

<«For  gad's  sake,  man,  can't  you  understand?  I 
don't  care  about  getting  even  with  you.  I  can't  say 
I  think  you  are  much  use  in  the  college,  but  because 
of  that  I'm  not  going  to  vote  that  you  get  out  of 
here  unless  I  am  convinced  that  you  really  cheated. 
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I  want  you  to  try  to  realize  that  I  expect  to  treat 
you  on  the  square.'' 

*^Well,  you  won't  have  much  chance  to  treat  me 
squarely.  I'll  make  no  defense.  The  case  is  cooked 
up — they  won't  believe  what  I  say — I  have  got  to 
go,  and  the  sooner  it's  over  with  and  the  less  pow- 
wow about  it,  why,  the  better,  I  guess." 

^'Then  you  are  guilty!" 

*'No,  damn  the  luck,  it's  about  the  first  thing  I 
have  ever  been  accused  of  that  I  haven't  done.  If 
they'd  fire  me  on  general  principles,  well,  I'd  say 
^To  hell  with  'em,'  but  think  they  had  some  justifi- 
cation. As  for  this  drivel  about  cheating, — if  you 
want  to  know  it,  I  never  cheated,  yesterday  or  any 
other  time.  You  probably  won't  believe  it,  neither 
will  they,  and  I  tell  you  the  evidence  is  damn  strong. 
Guess  I'd  vote  to  chuck  myself  if  I  was  on  the  com- 
mittee. ' ' 

''Did  you  look  at  Wendell's  paper?" 

''Oh,  I  dare  say,  but  I  didn't  see  anything  on  it. 
I  was  drunk  the  night  before,  and  I  was  trying  to 
pull  myself  together.  Somehow  I  succeeded  after 
sitting  there  more  or  less  paralyzed  for  half-an- 
hour.  I  was  prepared  for  that  exam;  I  had  been 
cramming  for  a  week  before  on  the  syllabus  that 
Wendell  got  out,  and  I  had  the  stuff  pat.  After  a 
while,  I  took  out  some  slips  and  began  to  scribble 
on  'em,  recalling  notes  and  things,  and  by  and  by 
my  brain  began  to  work.  That's  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  case,  but  who  the  devil  is  going  to  be- 
lieve it?" 
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** Let's  see  those  scraps.'' 

Chapin  pulled  them  out  of  his  pocket  and  threw 
them  on  the  table  by  his  side.  **  They 're  a  lot  of 
letters  from  my  mother.  .  .  .  Here  I  scribbled  over 
the  back  of  them.  ...  It  looks  bad — just  the  sort 
of  stuff  a  cribber  would  smuggle  in." 

*^You  give  me  your  word,"  said  Tony,  ^^that 
neither  in  letter  or  spirit  did  you  break  your  pledge 
not  to  give  or  to  receive  help?" 

**Yes,  that's  true — I  don't  care  whether  you  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  You're  a  damn  queer  sort  of  fel- 
low, Deering.  I  guess  I  never  have  quite  under- 
stood you." 

Tony  smiled  at  last.  **Do  you  know,  Chapin, 
funny  as  it  may  strike  you,  I  do  believe  you,  and 
I'm  going  to  help  you  through  this  thing  if  I  can. 
Now,  look  here — take  my  advice.  Tell  your  story 
honestly — about  being  drunk  and  all  that — about 
looking  at  Wendell 's  paper — show  them  these  scraps 
— tell  them  you  got  up  the  exam  from  Wendell's 
syllabus — don't  get  sulky  and  surly;  but  just  an- 
swer questions  patiently.  And  however  it  turns  out, 
I'd  like  you  to  believe  that  I  am  playing  fair  with 
you.    I'll  see  you  later." 

^*Yes,  I  guess  you  will."  He  made  no  other  re- 
sponse as  Deering  went  out. 

The  investigation  took  place  and  Chapin  followed 
Deering 's  advice.  It  was  ten  o'clock  before  accused 
and  witnesses  retired  and  left  the  committee  to  its 
deliberations.    A  straw  vote  was  taken  at  once,  and 
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they  stood  four  to  one  in  favor  of  conviction  and 
expulsion;  Tony  alone  voted  for  acquittal. 

^*I  know  that  the  evidence  looks  conclusive/'  he 
said  when  his  opportunity  came  to  explain  his  vote, 
^'but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not;  and  what  is  more, 
I  personally  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  Chapin's 
innocence  of  this  accusation.  I  know  that  what  you 
all  have  said  about  his  character  is  true,  but 
just  the  same  I  don't  think  he  cheated  in  that  ex- 
amination. And  I  think  we  ought  to  acquit  him.'' 
And  then  he  reconstructed  in  detail,  and  in  a  vivid 
manner,  the  psychology  of  Chapin's  conduct  in  the 
examination  room.  ' '  For  myself, ' '  he  concluded,  ' '  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  of  his  innocence.  And 
though  I  may  not  have  persuaded  you  that  I  am 
right,  I  am  equally  confident  that  there  is  not  one 
of  you  fellows  in  whose  mind  there  is  not  a  reason- 
able doubt.  And  if  that's  the  case,  by  all  the  rules 
of  justice  you  are  bound  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
it.  If  you  do  him  this  injustice  of  sending  him  out 
of  this  place  disgraced  he  '11  go  straight  to  hell :  but 
that  isn't  the  point.  I'm  convinced;  you're  doubt- 
ful: you're  bound  to  acquit  him." 

It  was  midnight  before  Wendell  went  to  Chapin's 
room. 

^^Well,"  said  the  accused  senior,  ^^I  know  the  re- 
sult." 

'^No,  I  guess  you  don't,"  said  Jack.  ^^The  vote 
was  four  to  one  against  you,  Chapin;  but  the  one 
fellow  who  believed  you  innocent  gradually  won 
the  rest  of  us  over  either  to  aorree  with  him  alto- 
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gether,  or — in  the  case  of  one  or  two — to  feel  that 
there  was  a  reasonable  doubt  and  that  you  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  We  must  all  look  upon  the 
whole  affair  as  an  unfortunate  misundertanding. 
You're  acquitted,  and  I  am  sorry,  old  man,  that  you 
had  to  go  through  the  ordeal.  I  know  you  won't 
blame  us,  for  we  did  our  duty.    Things  looked  bad. ' ' 

*  *  Yes,  I  know  they  did. ' ' 

**Well,  it's  over,  and  it  won't  be  mentioned, — I'll 
promise  you  that.  You  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Tony  Deering.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
he  was  convinced  from  the  first  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take of  Lansing's,  why,  I  would  have  had  a  very 
different  message  to  bring  you  now." 

He  held  out  his  hand.  Chapin  was  unnerved,  his 
hand  shook,  and  his  voice  trembled.  *  *  Thanks,  Wen- 
dell. I  didn't  cheat:  I  didn't  deserve  to  be  fired 
out  of  here  for  that — but  God  knows  I  ought  to  be 
on  other  accounts  twenty  times  over." 

**Well,  good  night,  old  man.  It's  over."  But 
Wendell  felt,  as  he  found  his  way  cautiously  down 
the  dark  stairway,  that  he  thoroughly  agreed  with 
Chapin 's  last  remark. 

A  few  days  after  these  events  Arthur  Chapin  was 
dining  at  the  Arch  Club  with  Fiz  Colton.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  men  in  this  club  were  those  with  whom 
he  had  chiefly  associated  during  the  four  years  he 
had  been  in  college,  of  whom  in  under  class  years  he 
had  in  a  certain  sense  been  the  leader;  yet  in  spite 
of  that  there  had  been  a  group  in  the  class  before 
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them  who  had  successfully  kept  him  out  of  the  club, 
whose  influence  persisted  even  after  graduation ;  so 
that  Chapin,  who  had  been  proposed  several  times 
by  Colton  and  Borden,  continued  to  receive  at  least 
two  blackballs  whenever  his  name  came  up. 

The  Arch  men  rather  gloried  in  their  reputations 
as  the  *^ sporty"  crowd  of  their  class,  and  they  wel- 
comed Chapin  whether  as  a  frequent  visitor  or  as  a 
companion  in  their  drinking  bouts,  poker  games, 
and  occasional  expeditions  to  Trenton  or  New 
York. 

As  they  were  finishing  their  dinner  that  evening 
some  one  chanced  to  mention  Deering's  name,  in 
connection  with  the  recent  Harvard  debate  which 
Princeton  had  won.  Tony,  who  had  been  doing 
some  quiet  work  in  Hall,  through  Jimmie's  persua- 
sion, was  a  member  of  the  team.  Some  rather  con- 
temptuous opinions  of  the  art  of  debate  were  ex- 
pressed by  several  youths  at  the  table. 

*^I  dare  say  that  chap  Deering  has  gone  into  Hall 
for  the  want  of  something  better  to  do,''  remarked 
Borden.  ^ '  By  the  way.  Art, ' '  he  continued,  turning 
to  Chapin,  '  ^  that  idea  of  yours  about  his  being  fired 
out  of  Holly  Tree  doesn't  seem  to  hold  water,  judg- 
ing from  his  relations  with  his  ex-clubmates.  They 
are  as  thick  as  peas." 

Since  his  experience  with  the  Honor  System  Com- 
mittee, Chapin  had  not  mentioned  Deering 's  name. 
Indeed  he  had  been  relieved  to  feel  that  the  scandal 
he  had  originated  was  dying  out  for  want  of  cre- 
dence.   He  flushed  when  Borden  addressed  him,  for 
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the  remark  attracted  general  attention  since  they 
were  sitting  some  distance  apart. 

'*Yes,''  he  answered,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
* '  they  seem  to  be  as  good  friends  as  ever. ' ' 

**For  one,''  said  Dick  Bowles,  *^I  never  took  much 
stock  in  the  story.  I  have  seen  more  or  less  of  Deer- 
ing  on  the  team,  and  while  he  isn  't  exactly  my  stripe, 
he's  a  straightforward  sort  of  chap.  It  has  always 
been  my  impression.  Art,  that  if  you  positively  know 
anything  against  him,  you  ought  to  tell  it  or  shut 
up." 

The  color  which  had  suffused  Chapin's  face  had 
now  fled  and  left  it  white.  He  was  conscious  that 
every  one  in  the  room  was  looking  at  him,  and  for 
some  curious  reason  the  situation  had  taken  on  an 
unwonted  intensity. 

**Well,"  he  said  at  length,  with  a  perceptible  ef- 
fort, '^I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  that 
story,  and  I  have  found  out  there  isn't  any  truth  in 
it.  In  fact,  there  wasn't  the  slightest  foundation 
for  it  in  the  beginning.  I  don't  think  it  would  ever 
have  got  started,  if  I  hadn't  been  so  ready  to  give 
it  circulation.  I  have  always  disliked  Deering — 
there's  been  an  old  score  between  us  for  a  good 
many  years, — since  we  were  at  Deal  School  together, 
in  fact ;  but  it  is  settled  up.  I  was  too  ready  to  be- 
lieve anything  against  him.  I  don't  know  why  he 
didn't  go  into  Holly  Tree;  but  I  happen  to  know  it 
was  not  because  they  didn't  want  him." 

His  companions  realized  that  this  speech  had  cost 
Chapin  a  tremendous  effort;  and  when  it  was  con- 
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eluded,  with  unusual  tact,  they  made  no  further 
comment  about  the  debate. 

Chapin  left  the  Arch  Club  immediately  after  din- 
ner, to  his  own  and  everyone  else's  surprise  declin- 
ing to  join  in  the  poker  game  that  was  proposed  by 
Pete  Borden. 

After  his  departure  the  talk  reverted  to  the 
theme  that  had  come  up  at  dinner.  ' '  By  Gad, ' '  was 
Colton's  comment,  ^^that  is  the  first  time  in  my 
recollection  that  Art  Chapin  said  a  decent  thing 
about  a  person  he  has  no  use  for !  I  guess  old  Art 
is  gettin'  remorse  for  the  error  of  his  ways." 

*^0h,  Art  isn't  any  worse  than  the  rest  of  us,'' 
said  Borden,  who  knew  less  than  Colton  of  their 
friend's  deviations  from  the  narrow  path.  *^It's  a 
darn  shame  he  isn't  in  the  club." 

**Well,"  said  Colton,  ^^  suppose  we  put  him  up 
again.  I  think  the  fellows  rather  liked  his  coming 
out  to-night  as  he  did  about  Deering.  Perhaps 
they'll  let  him  in." 

Colton  was  not  wrong  in  his  surmise,  and  when 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  Chapin  was  again  pro- 
posed for  membership,  he  received  only  a  single 
black  ball,  and  so  was  elected. 

After  that  dinner  at  the  club  he  had  gone  at  once 
to  Williams  Hall  to  see  Henry  Willis,  whom  he  had 
not  encountered  since  the  night  of  their  conversa- 
tion in  Bayard  lane.  His  former  crony  was  sur- 
prised at  the  visit.  Willis  had  been  thinking  of 
looking  Chapin  up  again  to  prod  him  anew  on  the 
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subject  of  the  scandal  about  Deering,  but  as  no 
fresh  instance  of  gossip  had  come  to  his  ears,  he 
had  delayed  doing  it. 

^' Hello,  Booze,''  said  Chapin,  as  he  entered  and 
without  waiting  for  an  invitation  seated  himself  in 
the  only  available  easy  chair.    ^'Surprised!" 

*^A  trifle,''  returned  Willis,  with  a  grim  smile, 
*^but,  of  course,  nevertheless  delighted." 

^'Thought  I'd  come,"  said  Chapin,  with  heavy 
facetiousness,  *'for  the  sake  of  old  times;  renew  our 
friendly  little  chats  of  bygone  days  and  all  that." 

*'I  hope  you  understand  how  much  I  appreciate 
it,"  rejoined  Willis,  continuing  to  eye  his  visitor 
interrogatively. 

^^Oh,  that  goes  without  sayin'.  Your  face  is  the 
index  of  your  emotions,  old  chap.  But,  to  be  seri- 
ous,— I  guess  you  haven't  forgotten  a  little  talk 
w^e  had  one  night  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  you  so 
perversely  dragged  me  away  from  the  Inn!" 

^^No — can't  say  I  have.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
have  been  thinking  that  it  was  about  time  to  resume 
that  confab. ' ' 

'^So?  Well,  you  see  I  have  anticipated  you.  I 
thought  I'd  come  and  tell  you  that  I  got  a  chance 
to-night  in  an  advantageous  situation  to  nail  that 
story  about  Deering  so  flat  that  I  guess  it  won't  ever 
walk  again." 

*^Are  you  serious?" 

'*0h,  dead  serious — honest  Injun — cross  my 
heart. ' ' 
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*^I  am  glad  of  it.  It  was  the  square  thing  to  do," 
said  Willis,  at  a  loss  to  know  what  had  come  over 
the  spirit  of  Chapin's  dreams. 

^^Oh,  square  enough,"  said  he.  ^^As  the  little 
birds  that  buzz  about  this  dear  old  col  have  a  way 
of  repeatin'  everything  that's  significant  and  a  lot 
that  isn't,  I  knew  you'd  hear  about  it  sooner  or 
later.  So  I  took  the  liberty  of  comin'  directly  to 
you  on  my  own  account.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
right  now  if  you  think  I  did  it  because  of  your 
gentle  hints  and  threats?"  He  looked  at  Willis 
with  a  quizzical  leer,  and  paused  to  light  a  cigar- 
ette, blowing  the  smoke  in  a  series  of  fantastic  rings 
toward  the  ceiling,  and  shifting  his  gaze  from  his 
companion  to  them  and  back  again  with  a  tantaliz- 
ing rapidity. 

^^My  dear  fellow,"  said  Willis,  after  a  moment's 
pause  in  which  he  had  vainly  sought  to  fathom 
Chapin's  motives,  *^I  have  not  pretended  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  your  extraordinary  conduct 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time." 

^^Well,  old  chappie,"  Chapin  rejoined  upon  this, 
*^I  just  don't  want  you  to  cherish  any  such  flatter- 
ing and  erroneous  impression." 

^'No,  I  appreciate  your  reluctance  to  allow  me  to 
suppose  that  you  succumbed  to  my  advice.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to 
carry  out  the  program  I  outlined  to  you,  if  some- 
how or  other  you  didn't  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal 
you  started  about  Deering." 
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**So  I  supposed.  I  reckoned  you  were  quite  de- 
cided to  squeal.  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  I  may 
say,  to  bluff  the  thing  out.  It  would  have  been  a 
hell  of  a  mess,  in  which  all  of  us,  including  your 
recently-acquired  friend,  would  have  probably  got 
smeared.  I  fortified  my  resolutions  with  strong 
drink,  and  if  you  think  I  was  influenced  by  anything 
you  threatened,  you  got  an  impression  quite  con- 
trary to  fact.'' 

*  *  Thanks  for  the  nice  things  you  are  saying  about 
my  good  influence  over  you.  Perhaps  you  want  to 
tell  me  what  did  change  your  mindf 

**Yes,  that's  what  I  came  for.  The  next  morning 
after  our  confidential  interview,  in  old  Thornbush's 
Constitutional  Law  exam,  that  damned  jackass  Lan- 
sing took  it  into  his  head  that  I  was  cheating.  "Well, 
I  didn't  happen  to  be — though  I  will  admit  things 
looked  bad,  and  that  a  pretty  complete  case  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  could  have  been  made  out 
against  me.  That  crowd  has  always  been  laying 
for  me,  more  or  less,  and  Lansing  went  to  Wendell ; 
— this  is  on  the  quiet,  mind! — and  Wendell  had  me 
up  before  the  committee." 

*^ Really — not  a  very  comfortable  experience." 

*^No,  quite  the  contrary,"  continued  Chapin, 
dryly.  ^^  There  are  five  members  of  that  imposin' 
tribunal,  and  their  first  idea  of  my  case  was  to  vote 
^guilty'  four  to  one." 

^*How  careless  of  your  delicate  feelings,  eh?" 

*' Quite  so.  Who  do  you  suppose  the  critter  was 
who  voted  for  acquittal !" 
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*^Not  knowing  who  is  on  the  committee,  I  can't 
say. ' ' 

*'Why,  your  particular  admiration,  Mr.  Anthony 
Deering  of  Louisiana.'' 

*^0h,  he  is  on  the  committee ?" 

^^Yes." 

*^And  how  did  it  happen  that  the  evidence  that 
persuaded  the  others  failed  to  convince  him?" 

^^Well,  as  you  probably  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  he  is  a  queer  combination.  The 
night  before  the  committee  sat  on  my  case,  he  blew 
into  my  room,  quite  serene  as  though  we'd  been  on 
chummy  terms  since  our  childhood  days  in  the  dear 
old  school,  and  calmly  proposed  to  talk  it  over  with 
me.  Well,  facts  were  on  my  side  and  appearances 
against  me.  I  was  so  used  to  the  opposite  situation 
that  the  wind  was  sort  of  knocked  out  of  my  sails, 
and  I  told  him  how  it  happened.  Funny  thing  about 
it  was  he  believed  me,  and  Jack  Wendell,  who  was 
presidin'  justice,  told  me  after  it  was  over  that  he 
went  into  the  jury-room,  put  my  case  to  'em  as  a 
sort  of  special  counsel  for  the  defense,  and  won 
'em  over.    Queer,  wasn't  it?" 

^^ Knowing  Deering — not  so  queer  as  you  think," 
said  Willis,  who  was  now  deeply  interested. 

*^ There  you  have  it.  He  had  me  hands  down:  a 
royal  straight  flush  against  a  pair  of  two-spots,  so 
to  speak,  and  he  refused  to  bet.  Queer  chap !  Quite 
original,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  .  .  .  But  after 
that,  you  know,  I  began  to  see  things  in  a  different 
light.    To  go  on  fightin'  him  in  the  dirty  way  I  had 
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been  doin'  was  like  takin'  money  out  of  the  collec- 
tion plate  at  an  offering  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind.  That^s  the  reason,  Booze,  I  practically  told 
'em  to-night  at  Arch  that  I  had  lied  about  him.  I 
just  didn't  want  you  to  think,  old  sport,  that  you 
had  bluffed  me  out  of  the  game.  I'd  have  gone  the 
limit  against  you  on  my  pair  of  deuces. ' ' 

Willis  smiled  in  an  absent-minded  way;  he  was 
thinking.  ^^I'm  glad,  Art,"  he  said,  at  last,  ^'that 
it  has  turned  out  the  way  it  has.  I  certainly  didn't 
want  to  squeal  on  you,  any  more  than  I  was  hanker- 
ing to  rake  up  that  mess  about  myself.  But  know- 
ing that  fellow  as  I  do,  I  had  come  to  see  how  rot- 
ten we  had  treated  him,  and  I  was  bound  to  save 
him,  if  I  could,  from  any  more  of  the  same  sort  of 
medicine. ' ' 

*'Well,  he  is  beyond  me,''  said  Chapin,  choosing 
to  ignore  Willis'  last  remark,  ^^but  I  guess  we  can 
call  our  old  score  settled  now — Deering  and  I. ' '  He 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  took  several  puffs  at 
his  cigarette  in  quick  succession.  He  appeared  to 
be  revolving  a  fresh  proposition  in  his  mind.  ^  *  Say, 
Booze,"  he  remarked  at  length,  ''you  and  I  are 
pretty  much  in  the  same  boat  in  this  jolly  old  hole. 
What's  the  use  of  keepin'  away  from  each  other 
all  the  time?  I  won't  lead  you  astray  any  more, 
little  one.  I  have  got  to  graduate  from  here  or 
there'll  be  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  things  to  pay — 
to  put  it  in  an  unusually  gentle  sort  of  way  for  me. 
I  am  workin'  now  like  the  humblest  poler." 

Willis  weighed  the  value  of  this  obvious  propo- 
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sal  for  a  reconciliation.  The  idea  neither  attracted 
nor  repelled  him.  ^^Well,"  he  said  at  last,  **I  am 
glad  you  don^t  bear  hard  feeling  for  the  stand  I 
took  about  Deering.  I  am  willing  enough,  if  you 
want,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. ' ' 

** That's  the  idea  I  have  been  feebly  struggling 
to  express,"  returned  the  other.  **As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  you  come  to  reflect  on  it,  we  have  both  of 
us  made  more  or  less  a  mess  of  things  here — haven't 
we?  I  am  experiencing  the  novel  sensation  of  re- 
morse." 

*'IVe  been  cultivating  that  emotion  for  some 
time,"  rejoined  Willis,  smiling  a  trifle. 

^^Well,  let's  cultivate  together  now  and  then." 
Chapin  rose  as  he  said  this,  and  offered  his  hand. 
Willis  grasped  it,  and  shook  it  heartily. 
*^A11  right.  Art,  we  will.    Must  you  go!" 
**Yep — back  to  the  mines — duty  calls  me  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

^^Well — good-night — drop  in  again." 
^^Sure  thing.  So  long."  And  Chapin  went  his 
way.  He  accepted  his  election  to  the  Arch  Club 
gratefully,  but  he  had  the  grace  to  make  a  con- 
dition of  his  doing  so  that  an  invitation  be  also 
extended  to  Henry  Willis.  As  the  latter  had  failed 
of  an  election  rather  from  neglect  than  dislike,  this 
condition  was  readily  accepted.  Willis,  however, 
though  gratified  by  this  ultimate  recognition,  de- 
clined the  honor,  and  remained  to  the  end  at  Mrs. 
Pratt's.  Chapin  meanwhile  drifted  out  of  Deering 's 
life  completely.    Tony  would  have  been  glad  if  he 
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had  shown  some  direct  appreciation  of  the  service 
he  had  rendered  him;  but  this,  he  concluded,  was 
doubtless  to  expect  too  much.  He  was  glad  that  the 
long  enmity  was  over.  Absorbed  in  his  own  inter- 
ests, he  soon  ceased  to  think  of  Chapin  at  all.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  year  that  Willis  told  him 
of  Chapin ^s  act  in  trying  to  render  belated  justice. 

Junior  year  had  been  a  full  and  interesting  one 
to  Tony.  After  those  dreary  evenings  when  he  sat 
by  the  waters  of  Babylon  and  had  been  tempted  to 
weep  as  he  remembered  the  Zion  from  which  he  had 
exiled  himself,  nothing  occurred  to  shake  his  reso- 
lution. He  found  himself  by  the  end  of  the  year  in 
touch  with  his  class  in  a  much  wider  and  more  inti- 
mate sense  than  he  felt  would  have  been  the  case  if 
he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Holly  Tree  Club. 
He  missed  the  delightful  surroundings  that  his  inti- 
mate friends  enjoyed,  but  he  did  not  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  outweighed  the  advantages  of  his 
independent  position.  He  amused  himself  by  dream- 
ing of  a  thorough-going  revolution  of  the  Princeton 
social  system  along  more  genuinely  democratic 
lines,  but  he  was  sensible  enough  to  realize  that  if 
that  ever  took  place  it  would  be  long  after  his  under- 
graduate career  was  over  and  forgotten.  He  gath- 
ered from  President  Farquharson,  with  whom  he 
maintained  relations  that  he  felt  were  not  the  least 
valuable  of  his  life  at  Princeton,  that  his  idea  about 
freshman  and  sophomore  commons  was  in  fair  way 
to  be  put  to  practical  test  in  the  near  future. 

He  kept  on  good  terms  throughout  the  year  with 
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Reginald  Carroll,  but  the  occasion  did  not  present 
itself  for  a  renewal  of  intimacy.  Carroll  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  editing  of  the  Nassau  Literary 
Magazine,  of  which,  much  to  his  surprise,  he  had 
been  elected  editor-in-chief.  And  during  that  year 
he  delighted  the  college  with  a  clever  and  entertain- 
ing Gossip, — a  couple  of  pages  composed  for  each 
number  in  imitation  of  Mr.  George  William  Curtis' 
gratefully-remembered  contributions  to  the  Easy 
Chair.  In  consequence  of  which  Professor  Har- 
wood,  the  official  critic,  was  able  to  sound  his  praises 
monthly  in  the  Princetonian  with  a  clearer  con- 
science than  had  been  his  since  certain  well-known 
authors  served  their  apprenticeship  on  the  Lit,  in 
the  days  of  their  youth. 

The  result  of  his  literary  success  was  the  offer 
to  Reggie  from  a  distinguished  old  graduate,  who 
was  the  head  of  a  prominent  publishing  house,  to 
come  to  New  York  after  his  graduation  and  exer- 
cise his  talents  in  a  wider  field  and  before  a  larger 
audience.  And  when  the  time  came,  Reggie  was 
glad  to  go.  He  had  cared  for  Princeton,  but  it  was 
with  the  kind  of  affection  that  grows  fonder  in  after 
days,  when  the  unpleasant  incidents,  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  common  day,  and  the  inevitable  disap- 
pointments have  been  forgotten,  when  the  ifond 
memory  recalls  the  gracious  past  as  through  a  rose- 
colored  glass.  Reggie  was  of  the  sort  for  whom 
youth  brightens  as  it  takes  its  flight.  And  now  as 
we  read  his  delicate  stories  and  promising  verse,  in 
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which  the  romance  of  youth  gleams  with  such  sweet, 
pure  light,  we  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  it  is  there 
not  so  much  because  it  had  once  been  of  his  own 
deep  experience  as  that  afterwards  he  regretted  so 
passionately  the  satisfactions  that  in  his  youth  were 
always  slipping  through  his  fingers. 

For  Tony  he  ever  kept  the  warm  affection  that 
had  been  stirred  in  him  in  those  first  days  when 
Deering  had  come  to  school  and  shared  his  study  in 
Standerland  House.  And  yet  in  this  friendship 
there  had  ever  been  for  Carroll  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment. Between  them,  preventing  in  curious 
subtle  way  any  such  close  and  cloudless  intimacy 
as  had  been  that  of  Deering  and  Lawrence,  was  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  events  of  the  year  before.  The 
consciousness  that  each  had  put  temptation  in  the 
other  ^s  way,  despite  the  fact  that  each  had  also 
kept  the  other  from  altogether  yielding  to  it,  pre- 
vented, they  knew  not  why,  what  Carroll  had  always 
so  intensely  desired. 

The  year  drifted  by  and  the  miracle  did  not  hap- 
pen ;  and  at  last  Carroll  said  good-bye  with  all  that 
was  in  his  heart  unspoken,  unhinted  at,  and  the 
only  one  who  could  have  understood  did  not  know. 
Perhaps  of  that  half-satisfied  affection,  of  that  in- 
complete intimacy,  of  that  (as  it  came  to  be  in  later 
years)  total  separation  had  come  into  Reggie's  na- 
ture something  that  would  not  have  come  if  it  had 
all  been  different;  perhaps  now,  because  of  that,  he 
can  touch  our  hearts  and  awaken  in  our  souls  the 
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memories  of  youth  and  friendship,  and  weave  for 
us  anew  the  subtle  fancies  of  our  boyish  dreams  as 
he  might  otherwise  not  have  done.  And  it  may  be 
that  therein  lies  the  compensation  that  certain  phi- 
losophers aver  sacrifice  always  brings. 


XXIV 

Tony's  last  Long  Vacation  was  spent  at  the  little 
cottage  at  Bald  Rock  in  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains with  his  family.  The  plantation  had  had  a 
prosperous  season  and  fortune  looked  brighter. 
Victor  Deering,  Tony's  father,  whose  checkered 
career  had  been  largely  devoted  to  fantastic  specu- 
lation and  leisurely  repentance,  had,  it  seemed, 
learned  wisdom  by  his  repeated  failures,  and  had 
come  to  be  content  with  the  competency  that  atten- 
tion to  the  plantation  unfailingly  secured. 

General  Basil  Deering,  his  father,  kept  a  firm 
grip  on  the  family  interests,  and  was  still  in  a  hale 
old  age.  He  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  South- 
ern gentleman,  an  unreconstructed  rebel,  an  aristo- 
crat to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  a  God-fearing  and 
prejudiced  churchman,  and  the  soul  of  chivalrous 
honor.  He  had  been  keenly  disappointed  in  his  own 
son's  partial  failure  in  life,  and  consequently  built 
the  hopes  of  his  declining  years  on  Anthony,  his 
only  grandchild.  He  looked  to  him  to  restore  the 
Deering  fortunes  and  prestige,  and  to  that  end,  at 
considerable  financial  sacrifice,  had  kept  him  North 
at  school  and  college,  steadfastly  refusing  to  allow 
him  to  take  advantage  of  scholarships  which  Tony 
might  doubtless  have  obtained  both  at  Deal  and 
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Princeton.  ^^If  you  can't  pay  your  way  like  a  gen- 
tleman,'' he  was  fond  of  saying,  ^'why  like  many  a 
good  man  before  you,  you  can  go  without  this  new- 
fangled education."  He  was  contemptuous  of  the 
North  except  for  that  small  portion  of  it  where  he 
had  spent  eight  happy  years  of  his  boyhood.  Prince- 
ton had  been  a  tradition  in  the  Deering  family  since 
Colonial  days  and  Deal  from  the  year  it  was 
founded. 

One  cool  delightful  evening  toward  the  end  of 
August  the  old  general  sat  with  Tony  on  the  gal- 
lery of  their  little  cottage  at  Bald  Rock  and  looked 
out  across  the  narrow  valley  to  the  purpling  heights 
of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

^  ^  Tony,  my  boy, ' '  he  said,  placing  his  hand  fondly 
on  his  grandson's  shoulder,  ^^you  will  soon  be  going 
back  to  college  again.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  it 
is  your  last  year." 

**Yes,"  replied  Tony,  *'and  I  am  mighty  sorry 
that  it  is." 

^'I  dare  say,"  said  the  general.  *^I  didn't  stay 
out  my  time;  I  left,  you  know,  when  Sumter  was 
fired  upon.  But  that  is  an  old  story.  It  is  about 
time  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind  what  you  intend 
to  do  afterwards." 

*  *  The  first  thing  to  consider, ' '  said  Tony  prompt- 
ly, *^is  whether  you  need  me  at  Low  Deering." 

*^  Ah !  I  wish  you  might  be  there ;  but  no,  no,"  said 
the  old  man  with  a  sigh,  ^^we  don't  need  you,  and 
you  will  not  be  wanting  to  come  back  just  at  once, 
though,  I  confess,  I  wish  very  much  that  you  could 
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just  settle  on  the  old  place  and  be  content  to  live  as 
your  fathers  have  lived  before  you. '  * 

^^I  couldn^t  do  that,  sir.'* 

*'No,  I  have  felt  you  would  not  want  to  do  that. 
The  sun  is  pretty  nigh  to  setting  on  my  career,  boy, 
— and  you  must  live  for  yourself.  But  if  the  plan- 
tation eventually  comes  to  you,  I  never  want  you  to 
sell  the  house.  I  want  to  feel  that  Deerings  own 
Low  Deering  even  if  they  no  longer  live  in  it.  Per- 
haps some  day  you  will  be  glad  to  live  there  again. 
You  will  marry,  and  that  will  change  your  plans." 

^^I  don't  know,''  said  Tony,  flushing,  and  recall- 
ing the  lovely  girl  who  had  flashed  into  his  life  a 
year  before  and  vanished  so  soon  afterward.  ^^I 
have  thought  little  of  getting  married,  sir." 

^  ^  I  want  you  to  marry.    No  love  affairs,  boy  1 ' ' 

*^No,"  answered  Tony  with  a  little  reluctance, 
** really  none." 

The  old  man  noted  with  inner  satisfaction  the 
flush  in  his  cheeks  which  belied  his  statement.  *  ^  And 
what  are  you  planning  to  do?" 

*^I  am  not  sure.  I  want  to  do  something  useful. 
I  have  a  lot  of  ideas  but  they  have  not  yet  taken 
the  form  of  plans,  and  I  would  like  a  year  or  so  to 
get  them  clear.  Mr.  Morris  thinks  that  the  Doctor 
will  offer  me  a  position  as  master  at  Deal,  and  if 
he  does,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  it;  at  least  for  a 
year  or  so." 

''So?  I  liked  Morris;  he  has  a  level  head.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  go  to  Deal.  And  after? — 
law,  medicine,  business?" 
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'^I  don't  think  so,  sir/' 

^*Not  the  Church,"  exclaimed  the  old  general, 
with  involuntary  apprehension. 

^ '  No — I  have  not  thought  of  that ;  I  have  no  quali- 
fication for  the  ministry." 

^'Hm — possibly  not.  Yet  your  great-uncle  was  a 
famous  bishop  in  his  day.  But  I  am  not  ambitious 
for  you  in  that  way.  I  want  you  to  be  a  man  of 
influence,  of  power.  ..." 

*^And  you  think  that  isn't  possible  in  the 
Church!" 

^'Eh? — no,  not  impossible — but  unlikely,  unlikely. 
I  wish  you  knew  just  what  you  were  aiming  at." 

*^I  wish  I  did,  grandfather;  but  I  don't.  I  will 
know  when  the  time  comes — I  feel  that.  I  am  prac- 
tically certain  I  do  want  to  go  back  to  Deal  for  a 
time. ' ' 

^^Plan  for  that,  then.  Fortunately  all  this 
wretched  trouble  about  money  is  over.  Your  ex- 
traordinary father  has  such  a  talent  for  getting  us 
into  scrapes  that  I  am  perpetually  surprised  when 
he  gets  us  out  of  them  again.  But  things  are  going 
better  now,  and  I  mean  to  increase  your  allowance 
this  year.  If  you  want,  you  can  go  into  one  of 
those  clubs  you  told  me  about." 

'*No,  I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  Tony. 

^^Well,  as  you  please.  I  want  you  to  have  the 
best  as  long  as  you  can  pay  for  it.  When  you  can't, 
then  do  without — as  the  rest  of  us  have  done  for  the 
best  part  of  the  time  since  the  late  unpleasantness." 
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A  few  weeks  later  Tony  was  back  at  Princeton 
again  and  in  the  thick  of  college  interests,  absorbed 
in  football  as  he  had  never  been  before.  Duncan 
Millerton,  who  had  been  elected  captain  of  the  team 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  season,  was  unable  to 
return — to  the  consternation  of  the  college.  Ac- 
cordingly a  meeting  of  the  old  members  of  the  team 
was  held  soon  after  term  opening  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  situation  and  electing  a  new  cap- 
tain. Spivens  Long  and  Deering  were  both  nomi- 
nated for  the  vacant  post.  Spivens  immediately 
withdrew  his  name,  and  appealed  to  his  companions 
to  elect  Deering.  *^He  is  the  man  for  the  job,''  he 
said,  **and  I  want  to  see  everybody  vote  for  him. 
I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  be  elected  unani- 
mously by  a  viva  voce  vote.'' 

^'Do  I  hear  any  objection?"  asked  Flash  Innes, 
who  was  presiding.  '^I  don't!"  he  added  tersely 
after  a  second's  pause.  ^*A11  those  in  favor  say 
*Aye'  .  .  .  opposed  *No'.  .  .  .  The  motion  is  car- 
ried. Mr.  Deering,  I  congratulate  you,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  shake 
your  distinguished  hand  and  assume  the  chair." 

Amidst  a  chorus  of  cheers  and  a  round  of  hearty 
applause,  Tony,  quite  overwhelmed  with  the  honor, 
shook  hands  all  around,  and  then  took  Flash's  place 
behind  the  desk.  The  meeting  was  being  held  in  his 
own  room  in  Paradise  Alley. 

^^Well,  fellows,"  he  said,  ^^this  is  unexpected.  I 
think  you  would  have  done  better  to  have  put  the 
job  and  conferred  the  honor  on  my  distinguished 
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friend,  Mr.  Long,  but  I  certainly  appreciate  tlie  fact 
that  it  has  been  thrust  upon  me.  I'll  do  my  best  to 
help  you  to  victory.  There  is  just  one  aim  before 
this  team,  and  that  is  to  beat  Yale.  Despite  the  loss 
of  Splurg  Millerton  we  have  a  team  of  veterans, 
and  I  want  you  fellows  to  get  out  and  work  as  you 
have  never  worked  before.  It's  the  last  chance  for 
some  of  us,  and  I  for  one  don't  propose  that  we 
shall  have  to  say  that  Yale  beat  us  three  times  when 
I  was  in  college." 

This  terse  speech  met  with  enthusiastic  approval, 
and  from  that  day  that  little  group  devoted  their 
energies  to  football  practice  with  an  ardor  that 
would  have  done  justice  to  any  cause.  It  seemed 
to  Deering  that  his  entire  existence  that  fall  was  in 
terms  of  football;  he  thought  it,  breathed  it,  ate  it, 
and  dreamed  of  it  at  night. 

At  last,  after  a  successful  season  in  the  minor 
games,  the  great  day  drew  near.  As  he  went  to 
bed  the  night  before  the  battle,  Tony  recalled  the 
game  three  years  before.  That  was  the  night  that 
Booze  Willis  had  come  and  called  under  that  very 
window,  decoyed  him  into  the  Woods  below,  and 
given  Chapin  his  chance  to  *^get  even."  He  re- 
membered it  all  vividly,  and  yet  it  seemed  centuries 
ago,  and  what  changes  had  taken  place!  Then  he 
had  been  a  freshman,  unknown,  unimportant,  wait- 
ing his  chance  on  the  team;  now  he  was  captain  of 
his  college  eleven,  a  senior,  and  he  could  not  think 
of  himself  as  altogether  unimportant.  Good  old 
Sandy  was  out  in  the  Philippines  helping  to  build 
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a  nation;  Cummings  was  a  rising  lawyer  in  New 
York;  Chapin — Chapin  was  gone,  he  knew  not 
where.  Willis,  he  gathered  from  occasional  letters, 
was  making  good  in  his  father's  business.  Tony 
recalled  how  he  had  failed  to  get  in  the  game  that 
year,  and  he  remembered  how  Sandy  had  felt;  so, 
he  supposed,  he  would  feel  if  Spivens  should  turn 
up  on  the  morrow  in  bad  condition.  That  had  been 
the  Great  Sandy's  last  game,  and  Tony  could  now 
appreciate  much  more  keenly  than  then  what  defeat 
meant  to  a  senior  captain. 

There  had  been  one  disagreeable  duty  to  perform 
that  day,  which  was  to  tell  Kit  Wilson,  who  had 
played  in  three  Yale  games,  that  on  the  morrow  he 
must  yield  his  place  to  a  substitute.  It  was  one  of 
the  hardest  things  that  Tony  had  ever  had  to  do. 
Kit  had  spent  the  summer  in  Europe  as  usual,  and 
had  paid  little  attention  to  the  fact  that  bone  and 
muscle  were  not  keeping  pace  with  the  flesh  he  was 
obviously  putting  on.  Kit  was  not  vicious,  but  he 
was  fond  of  a  good  time,  of  good  food,  and  of  an 
occasional  '  *  party, ' '  at  which  he  drank, — like  a  gen- 
tleman, to  be  sure,  but  a  great  deal  more  than  was 
good  for  him.  Deering  had  kept  him  on  the  squad 
all  season,  hoping  that  he  would  get  into  condition 
and  make  good  for  the  final  game,  and  Kit,  warmly 
repentant  for  his  self-indulgence,  did  his  best;  but 
his  best  in  the  eyes  of  the  coaches  and  to  Tony's 
reluctant  judgment  was  not  good  enough,  and  at  the 
very  last  they  decided  not  to  play  him. 

Tony  took  him  off  the  last  afternoon  after  prac- 
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tice  and  walked  with  him  down  to  their  rooms 
through  McCash  Walk,  with  his  arm  around  his 
neck. 

''Kitten,"  he  said,  ''I  have  got  to  tell  you,  and  I 
reckon  you'll  know  that  I  feel  as  bad  about  it  as  you 
can  do.  ...  I  have  warned  you,  I  know;  but  that 
doesn't  make  it  any  easier." 

Kit  held  his  breath  in  suspense.  He  felt  instinc- 
tively what  was  coming.  ''Yes — what  is  it?"  he 
asked,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"I'm  going  to  put  Big  Cow  Morse  in  as  guard 
to-morrow  in  your  place." 

Wilson's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  he  bit  his 
tongue  to  keep  them  back. 

"I'm  darned  sorry,  old  man,"  Tony  went  on. 
"You  know  that,  don't  you?" 

"Of  course,"  muttered  Kit. 

"I  wish  to  goodness — but,  there — it's  just  a  simple 
fact — Big  Cow  will  do,  and  you  won't.  Kitten.  He's 
been  a  wonderful  find;  and  you,  old  boy,  have  been 
falling  otf  just  in  proportion  as  you  have  been  put- 
ting on  these  tons  of  fat. ' ' 

"Oh,  it's  hell  to  be  fat,"  said  Kit,  with  a  rueful 
smile,  and  in  a  tone  that  was  half  a  sob,  half  a 
laugh. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  assented  Tony,  "in  football,  any- 
way. Of  course,  you  may  get  in;  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  team  I  must  start  the  game  with  Morse." 

"I  know — I  know — I  dare  say  it's  best,  I'm  not 
disputin' it.  It's  hard  for  me  to  see  it.  I've  played 
football  since  I  was  knee-high  to  a  grasshopper. 
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...  If  it  was  only  some  one  else  but  Big  Cow — 
there  ^s  a  humiliating  irony  about  that  that  is  pretty 
hard  to  endure.'' 

*'Well,  Big  Cow  has  proved  such  a  wonder '' 

'^Oh,  hang  it,  don't  I  know?  Well,  just  give  me 
credit,  Tony,  will  you  ?  It  was  I  who  kicked  him  out 
to  the  field  last  fall  and  made  him  play.  Such  is 
life!" 

Kit  smiled  again,  but  his  heart  was  heavy.  He 
bore  no  grudge,  and  the  next  day  he  was  out  with 
the  squad  on  the  field  at  two  o'clock  and  walked 
tamely  to  the  sidelines,  wrapped  himself  in  a  blan- 
ket, and  squatted  Indian  fashion  while  the  two  cap- 
tains met  the  referee  for  the  toss-up. 

Captain  Deering  shook  Captain  Clavering  by  the 
hand. 

^^ Hello,  Ned!" 

^^ Howdy,  Tony!" 

'*We're  going  to  get  you,  old  boy!" 

^^ You've  got  a  big  proposition  on  your  hands." 

^^ Funny,  isn't  it,  you  and  I  captains  of  our 
teams?" 

^'We  always  did  have  the  faculty  of  butting 
against  each  other." 

^^Are  you  ready,  gentlemen?"  asked  the  referee, 
coming  up  to  them,  with  a  football  tucked  under  his 
arm  and  a  coin  in  his  hand. 

^^Go  ahead,"  said  Tony. 

^^All  right.    You  call.  Captain  Deering." 

^^  Heads." 

^^Tailsitis." 
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'  *  Here  you  are,  then, ' '  said  Clavering,  holding  his 
arms  open  for  the  ball.  As  soon  as  he  received  it 
he  ran  off  to  the  west  side  of  the  field,  followed  by 
the  wearers  of  the  blue.  Tony  gave  his  signal  for 
the  line-up  opposite. 

He  glanced  over  the  field  to  see  that  all  was  ready, 
and  for  a  second  his  eyes  rested  on  the  great  grand- 
stands crowded  with  Yale  and  Princeton  support- 
ers. The  blue  of  the  violets,  the  gay  yellow  of  the 
chrysanthemums,  and  the  bright,  fluttering  flags 
gave  a  tone  of  splendid  color  to  the  cool  gray  of  the 
November  afternoon.  Then  almost  at  once  came 
the  referee's  whistle,  and  Clavering  ran  forward 
and  gave  the  ball  a  kick  that  sent  it  spinning  down 
the  field  into  Spivens'  arms  on  the  twenty-five-yard 
line.    The  game  was  on. 

Spivens  ran  back  for  twenty  yiards  before  he  was 
downed.  There  was  a  wild  yell ;  then  a  tremendous 
locomotive  cheer  rang  out  from  tlie  bleachers,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sharp  staccato  of  Brekehehex  hoax 
hoax,  hrehehehex  hoax  hoax,  ho  op,  ho  op,  paraha- 
lou!  Yale!  Yale!  Yale!  Rah,  Rah,  Rah,  Rah,  Rah, 
Rah,  Rah,  Rah,  Rah,  Yale!  Yale!  Yale! 

Then  the  line-up,  and  Parry  Clausen,  Princeton's 
little  quarterback,  gave  the  signals;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Tony  had  the  ball  under  his  arm,  and  was 
making  around  right  end.  There  was  another  gain 
for  Princeton  of  twenty  yards.  After  that  Yale 
held.  And  so  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more  the  ball 
was  worried  back  and  forth,  now  in  Yale's  territory, 
now  in  Princeton's.    The  home  team  obviously  had 
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the  advantage  of  her  ends,  who  could  cover  her 
kicks  with  more  effectiveness;  so  that  Yale  was 
ultimately  forced  to  abandon  the  kicking  game  that 
Clavering  had  elected  to  play.  The  half  ended 
without  a  score. 

After  the  intermission  Clausen,  on  his  captain's 
advice,  adopted  Yale's  policy,  this  time  having  the 
advantage  of  the  slight  wind  from  the  west.  Prince- 
ton gained  in  an  exchange  of  kicks.  And  then  once 
when  Spivens  dropped  back  to  kick  again,  instead 
of  carrying  out  his  ostensible  purpose,  he  made  a 
superb  onside  kick  which  Deering  recovered  twenty 
feet  behind  the  Yale  line,  and  ran  in  a  fair  field 
toward  the  goal.  But  Clavering,  coming  at  him 
from  an  angle,  downed  him  on  the  ten-yard  line. 

When  Tony  got  up,  he  was  limping  with  a 
wrenched  knee.  The  referee  called  time,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  help  disentangle  the  other  players  who 
had  gone  down  in  the  melee.  At  last  all  were  on 
their  feet,  except  Big  Cow  Morse.  With  an  ex- 
clamation of  alarm,  Tony  kicked  the  kink  out  of  his 
knee,  and  ran  over  to  Morse's  side.  The  Big  Cow 
had  been  playing  a  great  game ;  Princeton  could  not 
afford  to  lose  him  at  that  critical  stage  of  the  con- 
test. '^ Water!"  Tony  cried  in  agonized  tones,  im- 
patiently urging  on  the  two  water-boys  who  were 
flying  towards  them  from  the  side-lines,  with  the 
trainer  and  physician  behind  them.  They  pulled 
Morse's  legs  and  arms,  dashed  water  in  his  face, 
loosened  his  belt, — ^but  still  he  lay  there  with  his  big, 
unseeing  blue  eyes  staring  at  the  sky. 
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With  a  feeling  of  despair  in  his  heart,  Deering 
sprang  up,  and  called  out  '  ^  Wilson,  this  way ! ' '  and 
beckoned  toward  the  side-lines.  Kit  tore  off  his 
blanket  and  sweater  and  came  rushing  out.  At  the 
same  instant  Big  Cow  scrambled  groggily  to  his 
feet. 

^'Wait  a  second,''  said  Tony,  going  back  to 
Morse's  side,  and  feeling  his  arms.  ^'How  do  you 
feel.  Big  Cow?" 

^  ^  Oh,  I  'm  all  right — I  just  got  hit  in  the  wind. ' ' 

Wilson  paled  with  disappointment.  Tony  caught 
his  eye.  **I'm  sorry.  Kit;  but  I  guess  you'll  have  to 
go  back." 

Then  again  the  whistle  blew,  and  the  two  teams 
ran  to  position.  Clausen,  took  a  quick,  searching 
glance  at  Morse,  whose  arms  were  up  now,  sparring 
gingerly;  his  mouth  was  set,  his  nostrils  quivering, 
and  his  eyes  fixing  his  adversary  with  requisite  fury. 
Then  Parry  called  out  in  his  high  thin  voice,  ''Forty- 
two-seven-eleven!"  Morse  heard  his  signal  with  a 
thrill  of  exultation.  The  ball  was  under  his  arm, 
and  before  the  spectators  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  had  smashed  through  the  surprised  Yale 
line  for  a  touchdown.  Pandemonium  reigned  on  the 
grandstand — to  be  hushed  only  for  a  moment  as 
Tony  kicked  the  goal. 

As  the  teams  lined  up  in  the  center  of  the  field  for 
the  kick-off,  Deering  heard  the  triumphant  strains 
of  ''Old  Nassau"  ringing  out  upon  the  frosty  air; 
then  there  was  a  scrimmage,  and  as  he  pulled  him- 
self together  for  the  next  effort,  there  came  the 
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shrill  whistle  of  the  time-keeper,  and  the  officials 
ran  toward  them. 

A  dizzy  feeling  of  joy  thrilled  through  him,  and 
he  felt  for  an  instant  that  he  was  going  to  faint. 
The  game  was  won!  The  next  thing  he  realized, 
after  the  quick  cheer  for  Yale  which  he  led  for  the 
team,  was  that  he  was  being  borne  off  the  field  on 
the  shoulders  of  half-a-dozen  fellows  in  the  midst 
of  a  howling,  joyous  mob,  and  all  about  on  the  grid- 
iron were  thousands  of  undergraduates  and  old 
grads,  yelling,  singing,  cheering,  throwing  their  hats 
in  the  air,  dancing  like  madmen. 

The  first  person  who  got  to  him  in  the  locker- 
rooms  where  they  put  him  down  at  last  was  Kit  Wil- 
son, who  clasped  his  arms  about  his  neck  and 
hugged  him  in  hysteric  delight. 


XXV 

The  year  went  by  all  too  quickly.  A  Princeton 
senior,  if  to  any  extent  lie  gets  into  the  public  life 
of  his  class,  almost  inevitably  feels  that  he  is 
charged  with  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  It  is  at 
once  a  broadening  and  a  narrowing  experience; 
broadening  in  that  it  calls  for  the  exercise  of  divers 
talents,  narrowing  in  that  sun,  moon,  and  stars  seem 
to  revolve  in  orbits  of  which  the  old  cannon  on  the 
campus  is  the  center. 

The  football  season,  having  brightened  the  halos 
about  the  heads  of  the  successful  athletes,  was 
scarcely  over  than  the  Christmas  holidays  were 
come,  and  Tony  was  off  again,  accompanied  by  Mor- 
ris, to  Low  Deering.  Three  bright  weeks  under 
Southern  skies,  and  then  the  long  winter  term  at 
college,  diversified  by  basketball,  hockey,  debating, 
and  a  strenuous  effort  to  pull  first  groups  in  the 
mid-years,  an  effort  crowned  with  tolerable  success 
for  Deering  and  Lawrence.  Jimmie  had  succeeded 
also  to  Carroll's  post  of  honor  on  the  Lit.,  and  was 
maintaining  with  solid  promise,  if  not  so  brilliantly, 
the  standard  set  the  year  before.  And  before  the 
winter  term  was  over  he  was  practicing  baseball 
again  in  the  cage  under  Spivens '  enthusiastic  leader- 
ship. 

356 
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Kit's  recovery  from  the  disappointment  at  not 
making  the  team  had  been  accelerated  by  the  victory 
over  Yale  and  by  the  credit,  plentifully  awarded 
him,  of  having  discovered  Big  Cow  Morse  to  his 
own  discomfiture.  When  the  spring  came,  as  it  did 
all  too  soon,  with  its  premonitory  sadness  of  draw- 
ing near  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  he  lent  his  gen- 
ial talents  to  the  Triangle  Club,  in  whose  produc- 
tions he  had  previously  played  minor  parts,  but 
now  had  achieved  the  role  of  the  leading  comedian. 
The  piece  to  be  played  was  a  fantastic  operetta  en- 
titled The  Barber  of  Bagdad;  the  score  had  been 
composed  by  Thornton  Eames,  and  the  libretto  by 
Claude  Jenkins,  who  gave  credit  both  to  Reggie 
Carroll  of  gracious  memory,  and  to  Jimmie  Law- 
rence, for  certain  lyrical  gems  that  sparkled  through 
it. 

The  elm  trees  were  budding  again,  the  grass  was 
green  on  the  campus,  and  the  ivy,  clambering  over 
walls  and  towers,  had  taken  on  a  fresher  color  and 
was  putting  delicate  little  tendrils  higher  than  ever 
before.  On  the  first  warm  evenings  of  April,  when 
a  crescent  moon  hung  in  amethyst  skies,  the  seniors 
gathered  on  the  steps  of  Old  North  according  to 
their  ancient  custom  and  sang  their  glees,  and  the 
undergraduates  loafed  about  under  the  trees  and 
smoked  and  listened  and  chatted,  and  felt  the  spell 
of  the  place  and  the  hour;  and  soft  desires  came 
thronging  into  their  hearts  from  one  knows  not 
where,  desires  that  to  some  were  tinged  with  a 
gentle  melancholy.     They  felt  ever  so  keenly  what 
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Tack  Turner  expressed  with  an  unwonted  poetical 
turn  of  phrase  as  'Hhe  sadness  of  the  steps. '^ 

It  was  in  those  soft  spring  nights  when  young 
men's  fancies  were  turning  in  the  direction  sung 
by  the  poet  in  familiar  verse,  that  Tony  revived  his 
ha  If -forgotten  memories  of  the  girl  with  nut-brown 
hair,  eyes  of  light,  and  the  slender  form  of  a  young 
Diana,  who  once  had  flashed  into  his  consciousness 
and  awakened  ardors  in  his  soul — all  of  which  he 
had  told  himself  a  hundred  times  was  over  and  done 
with  for  good.  At  the  same  time  never  had  he  been 
so  happy,  never  so  intensely  absorbed  by  the  days 
filled  with  interest  and  bright  with  friendship; 
never  had  he  so  passionately  put  from  him  the  reali- 
zation that  they  were  coming  so  near  the  inevitable 
end.  And  yet  this  happiness  was  interlaced  with 
the  tender  regrets  and  vague  longings  with  which 
youth  is  so  familiar.  It  was  as  though  the  shadow 
— or  the  light — of  w^hat  was  coming,  cast  itself  into 
his  consciousness  and  set  him  dreaming. 

One  evening,  after  the  singing  was  over,  he 
walked  out  with  Jimmie  along  the  King's  Highway, 
and  on  their  return  from  the  fresh,  sweet-smelling 
country  he  left  him  and  w^ent  to  the  Inn  to  look  up 
some  friends  of  whom  his  mother  had  written. 
There  on  the  porch,  illumined  by  the  light  of  the 
young  moon  that  shone  down  from  a  cloudless  sky, 
stood  Ursula  Wolcott:  the  vision  that  had  been 
gleaming  before  his  eyes  had  miraculously  taken 
form. 

It  happened  so  exactly  in  accord  with  his  mood, 
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so  in  tune  with  the  dreamy  reminiscence  of  his  walk 
into  the  country,  that  he  greeted  her  with  but  the 
slightest  expression  of  surprise.  She  seemed  not 
to  notice  the  lack  of  conventionality,  or  the  absence 
of  questions  that  so  unexpected  a  meeting  should 
have  suggested. 

^'I  knew,"  he  said  abruptly,  still  holding  her 
hand,  '^I  knew  that  when  you  left  two  years  ago  it 
was  not  the  end.'' 

She  smiled,  and  the  smile  bewitched  him.  But 
she  withdrew  her  hand  before  she  spoke,  and  in 
her  voice  there  was  just  the  suggestion  of  resent- 
ment. **You  trust  quite  implicitly,  don't  you,  Mr. 
Deering,  that  things  shall  drift  your  way?" 

^^You  don't  understand,"  Tony  replied,  smiling 
too.     ^'I  wanted  to  see  you  ...  I  tried  .  .  .  but 

circumstances  prevented You  yourself  did 

not  make  it  easy.  .  .  .  And  then,  you  know,  you 
promised  to  come  back,  and  yet  all  these  years " 

^^  Just  two,  is  it  not?"  she  asked. 

^^ Quite  two.  And  Betty  has  been  back,  and  never 
a  hint  or  a  word  of  you.  You  vanished  completely 
from  our  lives." 

^^And  now  I  am  here  again?"  There  was  a 
charming  little  rise  at  the  end  of  her  sentence,  as 
if  to  challenge  him;  but  she  gave  him  no  chance  to 
take  it  up.  ^^I  like  your  Princeton.  But  it  is  by 
the  oddest  chance  that  I  am  here.  My  family  are 
all  abroad,  and  I  stayed  on  with  some  old  friends 
of  ours  that  I  might  finish  some  work  in  Boston. 
Mrs.  Merton  wished  to  spend  a  few  weeks  here — her 
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husband  is  an  old  grad,  as  you  say — and  they 
brought  me  with  them,  and  I  was  glad  to  come. 
There,  in  a  word,  I  explain  myself. ' ' 

*^I  am  almost  sorry  you  do,''  said  Tony,  with  a 
little  laugh.  '^You  seemed  to  have  been  wafted 
from  the  sky  by  a  vagrant  wind.  All  the  poetry  and 
mystery  of  your  coming  is  gone.  I  would  I  were 
still  ignorant.  But  the  Mortons — they  must  be  the 
people  of  whom  my  mother  has  written,  whom  I  am 
here  to-night  to  call  upon ;  my  mother  and  your  Mrs. 
Merton,  I  believe,  were  girls  together  in  Richmond. ' ' 

^*Yes,  I  know  that  Mrs.  Merton  was  a  Southerner. 
How  odd  that  they  should  be  my  friends,  too !  But 
you  must  come  in  and  see  them  now." 

But  Tony  delayed.  ^^And  you — you  are  going  to 
stay  the  three  weeks  with  them!" 

*^Yes,  I  think  so.  We  are  all  going  abroad  later. 
And  you  must  be  a  senior  now;  you  see  I  have  not 
lost  touch  with  Princeton !  In  fact,  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Lawrence  now  and  then  in  the  summers.  I  am  quite 
au  courant  with  Paradise  Alley." 

*^Yes,  I  know — for  the  moment  I  had  forgotten 
that  Jimmie  has  spoken  of  you,"  said  Tony,  with  a 
sudden  sinking  of  heart. 

**Come,"  she  said;  ^*I  know  the  Mertons  will  be 
so  glad  to  meet  you!" 

And  so  they  went  in,  and  Tony  was  presented  to 
his  mother's  old  friends,  and  sat  with  them  and 
chatted  for  an  hour.  He  liked  them;  he  blessed 
their  wanting  to  be  at  Princeton ;  but  he  would  have 
liked  them  better  and  blessed  them  more  heartily 
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if  somehow  they  had  vanished  that  night,  and  left 
him  alone  again  with  Ursula  Wolcott.  But  instead 
of  vanishing  they  very  substantially  stayed,  until 
at  last  he  took  a  reluctant  leave. 

His  thoughts  and  emotions  were  in  a  tumult  as  he 
walked  across  the  campus  to  Clive,  and  imparted 
the  news  to  Jimmie,  with  a  new  light  in  his  eyes 
and  a  foolish  flush  on  his  cheeks. 

But  Jimmie,  who  also  blushed,  was  not  surprised. 
*^I  found  a  note  here  on  my  return  to-night  from 
Miss  Wolcott,"  he  said,  "telling  me  that  she  was 
to  be  at  the  Inn  with  some  friends.'* 

The  color  went  quickly  from  Tony's  face,  and  he 
looked  at  his  roommate  closely.  '^Why,  I  didn't 
know,  Jim,  that  you  were  on  such  close  terms  with 
Miss  Wolcott.  You  have  scarcely  ever  spoken  of 
her. ' ' 

"I  know  I  haven't,"  answered  Jimmie,  avoiding 
Tony's  gaze.  ''It's  always  been  in  the  summer  that 
I  have  seen  her  and,  we  have  only  occasionally  cor- 
responded, and  you  fellows  used  to  kid  me  so " 

''Is  it  serious!"  asked  Tony,  involuntarily  hold- 
ing his  breath  for  the  reply. 

Jimmie  looked  up  suddenly.  "Why,  yes,  old  boy, 
it  is — if  I  can  make  it  so.  I  love  that  girl  ...  I 
have  loved  her  since  the  first  moment  I  saw  her  at 
the  Wilsons '  house-party  over  two  years  ago.  Why, 
you  know  her — can  I  help  it?  I  have  gone  slow — 
it's  my  way — but  I  hope  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world " 

Tony  was  silent.     Jimmie,  suddenly  filled  with 
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compunction,  fancying  that  Ms  friend  was  hurt  be- 
cause he  had  not  confided  in  him  before,  hastily- 
expressed  his  naive  regret.  ^  ^  Tony — why,  you  know, 
old  fellow,  there  isn't  a  thing  in  the  w^orld  that  I 
wouldn't  tell  you.  It  has  all  been  so  vague  and 
dreamy.  Here  at  college  we  get  so  absorbed  in 
what  is  going  on.  ...  It  has  been  on  my  mind  to 
tell  you  a  hundred  times,  and  I  just  haven't,  that's 
all.  It  is  only  lately  that  I  have  seen  my  way  to 
speaking  to  her." 

^'Oh,  that's  all  right,  Jim  ...  I  understand,  I 
understand.  Funny,  isn't  it,  how  little  we  have 
talked  about  these  things?" 

^^ Don't  you  suppose,"  said  Jimmie  innocently, 
flushing  again  with  self -consciousness,  ^'that  it  is 
because  we  have  cared  such  a  lot  for  each  other?  I 
confess,  idiotic  as  it  really  is,  that  I  would  hate  it  if 
you  told  me  you  had  fallen  in  love.  I  guess  I  put 
off  telling  you  about  it  for  some  such  feeling.  And 
yet,  of  course,  I  know  it  was  foolish.  It  doesn't 
make  the  least  difference  in  the  world  in  my  feeling 
for  you.  How  could  it  make  any  difference  in  your 
friendship  for  me  if  you  fell  in  love?" 

'  ^  Oh,  it  couldn  't,  Jim,  of  course, ' '  said  Tony,  with 
a  queer  little  trembling  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
'^It  can't  make  any  difference,  kiddo.  And  how 
goes  it — does  the  bright  Diana  smile  on  you  ? ' ' 

^^ Don't  joke,  Tony  ...  I  am  not  absolutely  sure. 
.  .  .  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think, — any  way,  I 
mean  to  know  definitely  before  she  goes  away." 

Deering  reached  for  his  pipe  and  filled  it,  and 
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then,  having  made  no  reply  to  Lawrence's  last  re- 
mark, he  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  began  a  theme 
for  Professor  Thornton  on  the  Land  Experiments 
in  the  Island  of  Java. 

'^I'm  glad  yon  have  told  me,  Jim,''  he  said  after 
a  while.  ^ '  I  should  hate  to  feel  that  you  would  keep 
from  me  anything  that  meant  so  much  to  you. ' ' 

He  sat  diligently  at  his  task  for  an  hour  or  so, 
but  the  theme  did  not  make  any  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. He  was  glad  when  Kit  and  Flash  turned  up 
from  the  Triangle  Club  rehearsal  and  he  could  listen 
to  their  idle  chatter.  Later,  when  he  and  Jimmie 
went  to  bed,  he  feigned  sleepiness  to  avoid  a  recur- 
rence to  the  theme  of  their  earlier  conversation. 
But  despite  his  yawns  he  lay  awake  for  a  long  while, 
and  saw  the  moon  set  over  the  trees  of  Prospect 
and  the  night  grow  dark  before  he  got  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  an  invitation  came  from  Mrs.  Mer- 
ton  for  them  both  to  dine  at  the  Inn  on  the  following 
evening.  Tony  invented  several  excuses  for  refus- 
ing, but  when  he  saw  that  Jimmie  was  hurt  by  this, 
and  imagined  that  he  was  still  sensitive  about  his 
failure  to  confide,  he  accepted.  At  any  rate,  he  felt, 
he  could  not  avoid  the  inevitable  meeting,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  play  the  game  through  to  the 
end.  The  situation  was  against  him :  propriety,  pol- 
icy, friendship,  dictated  a  definite  course  of  action; 
malignant  little  fates  had  cunningly  arranged  his 
discomfiture. 

The  Mertons  liked  him  and  liked  Lawrence,  and 
that   first   invitation   was    followed   frequently   by 
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others.  And  Tony  sighed  his  heart  out  at  night,  and 
struggled  honestly  against  the  most  alluring,  fas- 
cinating temptation  of  his  life.  He  did  not  betray 
himself,  but  was  brighter,  gayer,  and  more  spirited 
than  usual. 

Whatever  Miss  Wolcott  had  thought  of  him  the 
night  of  the  dance  two  years  before,  of  his  attitude 
toward  her  then,  or  of  his  unconventional  greeting 
on  the  Inn  porch  the  night  of  her  recent  arrival  at 
Princeton,  she  dismissed  these  ideas  now.  Three 
years  before  at  the  Wilsons'  house-party,  when  she 
had  first  met  Jimmie  Lawrence,  he  had  appealed  to 
her  as  no  youth  had  done  before. 

There  was  little  of  the  coquette  in  her  nature. 
And  she  understood  and  appreciated  Lawrence's 
quiet  seriousness,  his  deliberate  method  of  wooing. 
Each  time  they  had  met  thereafter  her  interest  in 
him,  her  sympathy  for  him,  had  deepened.  The 
night  of  the  Sophomore  Eeception  two  years  pre- 
vious she  had  not  known  how  deeply  she  had  stirred 
Deering's  emotions.  She  had  felt  Tony's  charm  and 
had  been  pleased  by  his  frank  admiration.  She  had 
found  him  attractive  and  realized  what  it  was  about 
him  that  had  enlisted  Jimmie 's  loyal  devotion.  She 
had  yielded  to  the  romance  of  the  occasion.  But  in 
the  two  years  that  followed  in  which  she  had  not 
seen  him,  she  cared  only  to  remember  him  as  Jim- 
mie's  friend. 

When  the  Mertons  had  proposed  the  Princeton 
visit,  she  had  accepted  their  proposal  that  she  go 
with  them,  thinking  very  much  more  of  Jimmie  than 
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of  Tony.  The  apparition  of  Deering  on  the  porch  at 
the  Inn  that  night  had  startled  her.  But  afterward 
it  had  seemed  just  a  piece  of  his  boyish  charm  that 
he  should  have  greeted  her  so,  that  he  should  so 
promptly  have  taken  up  their  relations  where  they 
had  left  them  off  two  years  before.  And  in  the  days 
that  followed  she  felt  anew  the  sunshiny  qualities 
of  his  character  that  Lawrence  so  frankly  adored, 
even  though  the  word  ^^ Sunshine'*  was  taboo  in 
Paradise  Alley  and  had  been  since  the  days  of  the 
Great  Sandy,  save  when  the  irrepressible  Kit 
brought  it  forth  with  the  desire  to  annoy. 

Several  times,  manoeuvre  as  he  would  to  prevent 
it,  Tony  found  himself  and  Ursula  Wolcott  tete-a- 
tete,  and  so  one  evening  in  the  twilight  at  senior 
singing  on  the  campus,  Mrs.  Merton  had  appro- 
priated Jimmie  and  wandered  off  with  him  to  greet 
some  acquaintance,  and  left  them  to  themselves  for 
half-an-hour  under  the  elms,  the  bright  moonlight 
flooding  the  open  spaces  beyond,  the  seniors'  songs 
ringing  clear  and  sweet  across  the  campus. 

^ '  Tell  me, ' '  said  Miss  Wolcott,  as  the  strains  of  a 
college  song  died  away,  ^^what  you  are  going  to  do 
next  year?  I  so  seldom  get  a  word  with  you  alone. 
Here  we  are — old  friends — and  yet  we  really  hardly 
know  each  other.  You  are  a  humming-bird  sort  of 
person, — ^here,  there — gone ! ' ' 

'^What  am  I  going  to  doT'  repeated  Deering. 
^'I  am  going  back  to  my  old  school  at  Deal  for  a 
while  to  teach." 

^' Ah,— and  then?" 
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^^Oh,  I  don't  know — I  am  not  sure.*' 

^'But  you  have  plans — ideas  T' 

^ '  Too  many.    They  will  get  clear,  I  reckon. ' ' 

^  ^  Tell  me  some  of  them ! ' '  And  then  fearful  that 
she  had  asked  a  confidence  that  he  might  be  unwill- 
ing to  give,  she  added,  before  he  could  reply,  ^  ^  It  has 
been  so  strange,  our  meeting  again  like  this.  Do  you 
know,  I  believed  you  when  you  said  two  years  ago 
that  it  was  *  only  a  beginning. '  But  every  now  and 
then,  I  have  wondered.  .  .  .  But  I  think  we  would 
understand  each  other — be  good  friends. '* 

Tony  looked  at  her  suddenly,  and  their  eyes  met 
and  were  held  in  a  long  curious  look.  His  heart  was 
beating.  He  felt  an  intolerable  impulse  to  cry  out 
then  and  there  that  he  loved  her,  to  draw  her  to 
him  and  to  press  his  lips  to  hers ;  it  flashed  through 
his  mind  that  if  he  were  to  do  that,  he  would  find  her 
weak,  that  she  would  yield,  swept  away  with  him  on 
the  tide  of  passion.  What  could  friendship  weigh,  or 
any  gentle  love  for  Lawrence  dawning  in  her  heart, 
against  the  mad  gladness  they  would  feel  with  his 
arms  about  her,  his  kisses  on  her  lips? 

She  had  dropped  her  eyes,  frightened  by  the  sud- 
den emotion  that  was  sweeping  through  her  soul.  A 
desire  was  flashing  through  her  that  he  should  tell 
her  that  he  loved  her ;  what  that  would  mean,  what 
life  would  mean  after  that,  she  did  not  care.  She 
was  gripped  by  a  passion  against  which  her  reason, 
her  conviction,  her  heart  struggled,  and  struggled 
impotently.  She  was  frightened  by  the  situation  in 
which  she  found  herself.     And  yet  she  could  not 
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bring  herself  to  end  it.  But  she  did  not  raise  her 
eyes,  again,  nor  speak;  they  stood  motionless;  si- 
lent. .  .  .  Tony  was  clasping  and  unclasping  his 
hands.  ...  At  last  she  turned  slowly  and  they 
walked  on,  out  of  the  shadow  into  the  moonlight. 

' '  Hello !  ^  ^  it  was  Jimmie  's  voice ' '  I  have  been 

looking  all  over  the  place  for  you.  Mrs.  Merton 
wants  to  go  down  to  the  rooms,  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  you.'' 

An  hour  later,  on  the  way  to  the  Inn  from  Para- 
dise Alley,  they  crossed  the  campus  again;  but  this 
time  Tony  was  well  ahead  with  Mrs.  Merton,  Ursula 
walked  behind  with  Jimmie. 

Despite  a  certain  preoccupation  in  her  manner, 
Lawrence  was  strangely  happy.  The  campus  was 
deserted,  it  was  still  and  quiet ;  for  him  it  was  ^  ^  the 
time  and  the  place  and  the  loved  one  all  together. '* 

He  did  not  speak  then  the  words  trembling  on  his 
lips,  the  avowal  which  his  heart  seemed  to  cry  aloud, 
but  he  knew  that  he  soon  would  speak.  It  seemed 
to  him  almost  that  he  had  spoken,  that  he  was  sure 
of  her  love. 

Ursula  felt  during  this  walk  a  sense  of  security,  of 
escape  from  danger,  that  was  almost  happiness.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  resisted  a  temptation  she 
could  not  have  dreamed  had  fascination  for  her  or 
power  over  her,  a  temptation  fraught  with  danger 
not  only  for  herself  but  for  Deering.  It  seemed  to 
her  they  had  flashed  into  each  other's  lives  that 
night  but  to  make  bright  for  him  the  path  of  sacri- 
fice.    For  herself  there  was  a  sense  of  shame,  of 
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honest  regret  that  she  should  be  thankful  for  escape, 
for  such  quick  peace  now.  She  had  no  right,  she 
insisted  in  her  self-defense,  to  that  other  life  whose 
dawning  vision  and  clarifying  ideals  she  guessed  at 
and  knew  she  could  not  share. 


XXVI 

The  next  few  days  passed  all  too  quickly  for  Jim- 
mie  and  indeed  for  Ursula.  The  vivid,  fleeting  expe- 
rience under  the  elms  took  on  in  her  memory  more 
and  more  a  sense  of  unreality.  Since  in  their  sub- 
sequent meetings  Deering  was  again  gay,  charming, 
high-spirited,  she  professed  to  herself  that  she  had 
been  the  momentary  victim  of  her  imagination.  But 
real  or  unreal,  it  was  a  memory  she  meant  to  put 
definitely  from  her  life.  And  when,  on  the  evening 
of  her  departure  from  Princeton,  Jimmie  had  told 
her  of  his  love,  in  accepting  it, — nay  more,  in  re- 
turning it  as  sincerely,  as  frankly, — there  was  but 
for  the  moment  a  sharp  conviction  that  she  was 
inconsistent. 

As  for  Tony,  he  could  not  convince  himself  that 
his  imagination  merely  had  been  too  actively  at 
work,  or  that  swift  desire  had  outrun  the  possibility 
of  realization;  but  the  battle  had  been  Avon  as  he 
stood  under  the  elms  that  night.  And  for  him  a  bat- 
tle won  was  doubly  won.  It  was  not  his  nature  to 
fight  it  over  again  in  his  memory,  surmise  what 
might  have  happened  if  perchance  he  had  yielded, 
nor  bewail  the  sacrifice  his  victory  cost.  But  he  was 
unaffectedly  relieved  when  the  Mertons'  visit  came 
to  an  end  and  Miss  Wolcott  departed  with  them.    In 
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after  days  the  wound  would  heal,  he  would  adjust 
himself  to  the  fact  that  Ursula  Wolcott  was  the  wife 
of  his  best  friend,  and  he  would  be  incapable  of  cast- 
ing a  shadow  between  them.  For  once  he  appre- 
ciated the  nickname  he  knew  the  little  group  in 
Paradise  Alley  fondly  gave  him  in  their  thoughts. 

Lawrence  told  him  of  the  engagement  and  of  his 
plan  to  join  Ursula  in  England  later  in  the  summer, 
and  propose  himself  formally  to  her  parents.  The 
last  night  at  the  Inn  Kit  and  Flash  were  with  them, 
and  there  were  no  chances  for  intimate  talk  except 
for  Jimmie  and  Miss  Wolcott.  In  saying  good-bye 
to  her,  though  there  was  no  accent  save  of  the  sim- 
plest friendliness,  Tony  felt  that  he  was  very  def- 
initely uttering  a  farewell  to  the  particular  kind  of 
happiness  of  which  at  times  he  had  fondly  dreamed. 
For  this  experience  had  deepened  his  conviction  that 
the  sort  of  service  he  was  ever  more  definitely 
planning  to  render  might  best  be  done  unaided  and 
undistracted  by  such  relations.  The  details  of  his 
deepening  purpose  were  still  unformed  in  his  mind, 
but  he  felt  that  in  the  few  years  to  come  at  Deal  in 
the  association  with  Doctor  Forester  and  Morris 
they  would  necessarily  shape  themselves. 

The  Mertons  and  Miss  Wolcott  left  Princeton  in 
mid-May  on  the  eve  of  the  senior  examinations. 
Deering  immediately  plunged  himself  into  his  work, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  diverting  his  thoughts  from 
his  recent  emotional  experience,  partly  with  the  de- 
termination to  make  at  the  end  of  his  course  the  best 
scholastic  showing  of  which  he  was  capable.    Doctor 
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Forester,  in  offering  him  the  mastership  at  Deal, 
had  urged  upon  him  the  importance  of  as  high  a 
stand  in  scholarship  as  he  could  achieve.  Tony  had 
always  been  a  conscientious  student,  and  except  in 
football  seasons  a  diligent  one.  The  fact  that  he  was 
not  in  an  upper  class  club  secured  him  a  great  deal 
of  time  for  study  that  otherwise  he  would  probably 
have  spent  in  the  inevitable  social  relaxation  of  such 
seductive  surroundings.  The  result  of  it  all  was  a 
cum  latide,  with  High  Honors  in  the  courses  in  which 
he  had  been  particularly  interested. 

Then  began  the  Senior  Vacation,  those  gracious 
weeks  at  the  end  of  the  college  course,  that  are  de- 
voted to  the  frankest  loafing,  except  by  unfortunates 
such  as  Kit  who  had  conditions  to  work  off ;  a  genial, 
pleasant  time  given  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  friend- 
ships formed  and  deepened  in  the  past  four  years, 
and  to  long  intimate  talks  of  the  good  days  behind 
them  and  of  the  plans  and  hopes  that  had  been  cher- 
ished for  the  new  day  so  rapidly  dawning. 

The  weather  was  that  of  the  cloudless  perfect  days 
of  Princeton  in  early  summer — bright  skies,  fresh 
breezes,  and  field  and  campus  gay  with  green  and 
gold.  In  the  afternoon  they  would  wander  out  to  the 
Athletic  Field  and  watch  Spivens  twirl  the  ball  with 
a  control  and  speed  that  was  to  make  his  name 
famous  in  the  annals  of  college  baseball.  And  Jim- 
mie  played  at  first  as  if  that  had  been  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  his  life.  Sometimes  of  an  afternoon 
Tony  and  Kit  or  Flash  would  hire  a  buggy  and  drive 
out  over  the  Smoke  Ridge  to  the  west  of  town,  across 
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the  lovely  valley  that  spreads  below  to  the  Eoaring 
Eocks  in  the  lee  of  Sourland  Mountain.  There  they 
would  build  a  little  ^^ friendship  fire,"  cook  their 
suppers,  and  afterwards  lie  flat  on  the  great  rocks, 
smoking  their  pipes,  chatting,  looking  up  the  wild 
and  picturesque  gorge  known  as  the  Devil's  Acre. 
And  then  afterwards  they  would  drive  back  in  the 
cool  starlight  night,  and  have  a  late  supper  at  the 
Inn.  Or  perchance  in  the  evenings  Tony  and 
Jinunie  would  take  their  canoe  and  paddle  up  the 
Blackstone,  and  on  their  way  home,  if  the  night  was 
warm,  slip  oif  their  clothes  at  the  Aqueduct  and  take 
a  swim  in  the  cool  dark  waters  of  the  Canal. 

The  days  went  all  too  quickly.  When  the  moon 
grew  towards  the  full  in  early  June,  the  seniors 
would  sit  on  the  Steps  until  long  after  the  curfew 
had  rung  from  the  tower  of  Old  North  and  the  boys 
below  had  swelled  its  echoes  with  the  familiar 
refrain : 

"Don't  you  hear  clem  bells, 
Don't  you  hear  dem  bells? 
They  are  ringing  out  de  glory  of  de  lamb." 

Sometimes  Tony  would  slip  away  from  the  group 
that  were  singing  on  the  Steps,  wander  off  alone 
under  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and  listen;  and  at 
such  times,  especially  when  it  was  a  college  song 
that  rang  out  sweetly  across  the  campus,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  heart  would  break  with  the  emotion 
stirred  in  it  by  the  scene,  the  hour,  and  the  im- 
minence it  tokened  of  the  partings  so  soon  to  come. 
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On  Sundays  the  seniors  wore  cap  and  gown  to 
Chapel  and  church,  another  note  significant  of  term- 
end.  And  then  the  last  Sunday  was  come,  and  they 
filed  solemnly  into  Alexander  Hall  for  the  bacca- 
laureate. They  sang  Luther  *s  Hymn  with  tremen- 
dous effect,  and  listened  with  unwonted  seriousness 
to  the  scripture,  the  chapter  from  the  Epistle  to  St. 
John  which  contains  the  sentence  ^ '  I  have  written  to 
you,  young  men,  because  you  are  strong, '  ^  which  the 
Angelic  Doctor  read  with  obvious  feeling  that  em- 
phasized those  words  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
thousand  undergraduates  beneath  his  pulpit.  And 
then,  looking  for  all  the  world  as  he  does  in  Alex- 
ander's well-known  portrait  of  him  that  hangs  in 
Old  North,  he  stood  before  them,  for  the  last  time 
as  the  leader  of  their  academic  world,  to  give  them  a 
final  message  inspired  by  the  Word,  a  farewell  bless- 
ing before  they  set  forth  on  their  various  ways  in 
the  world. 

President  Farquharson  had  known  this  particular 
class  somewhat  better  than  he  knew  most  classes; 
there  had  been  a  few  in  it,  preeminently  Deering  and 
Lawrence,  who  had  got  beneath  his  habitual  reserve, 
and  in  turn  brought  him  closer  to  the  men.  He  was 
sorry  to  have  them  go.  He  had  watched  Deering 's 
somewhat  unusual  course  with  curious  interest,  and 
he  meant  to  watch  him  in  his  after  life. 

He  chose  for  his  text  the  very  words  from  St.  John 
that  he  had  read  with  such  strong  emphasis  a  little 
while  before,  and  for  fifty  minutes  he  held  his  con- 
gregation spellbound,  as  with  keen  wit  and  penetrat- 
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ing  thought  he  vividly  analyzed  the  modern  world 
in  which  their  strength  was  to  be  put  to  the  test. 
They  were  to  live  and  work  and  think  and  love  and 
suffer,  and  he  urged  upon  them  with  dramatic  in- 
tensity that  it  was  only  in  dependence  upon  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  that  they  would  do  those  things  effect- 
ively for  themselves  and  their  brethren. 

At  last  he  paused,  and  waited  until  the  seniors 
rose  as  a  body,  and  then  in  quieter,  simpler  terms 
addressed  them  personally.  "My  friends,  you  are 
going  out  now,  as  the  old  song  has  it,  into  ^  the  wide, 
wide  world,  ^  and  we  trust — not  vainly,  please  God — 
that  what  you  have  been  and  done  here  will  count 
for  righteous  life  and  efficient  service  there.  It  must 
be  that  the  four  years  you  have  spent  so  happily 
within  these  walls  and  beneath  these  immemorial 
elms  have  made  you  stronger  than  otherwise  you 
would  have  been.  We  have  loved  you  here,  and  we 
shall  miss  you  sorely.  As  a  body  you  have  im- 
pressed your  personality  on  your  college  for  good. 
In  the  inevitable  sadness  that  comes  of  separation, 
it  will  be  our  comfort  to  feel, — as,  thank  God,  we  can 
honestly  feel, — that  many  of  you  in  this  place  have 
been  inspired  with  ideals  of  service,  of  loyalty,  of 
self-sacrifice,  that  shall  make  you  lights  unto  your 
generation.  We  shall  like  to  think  of  you  each  one, 
as  the  poet  thought  of  the  ideal  youth, 

"By  the  vision  splendid 
On  his  way  attended!" 
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wherever  in  the  world  you  may  be  and  whatever 
form  of  service  you  seek  to  render. 

'^God  bless  you,  keep  you,  strengthen  you  more 
and  more,  until  He  bringeth  you  at  last  unto  His 
eternal  Kingdom." 

On  the  Monday  the  Class  Day  exercises  were  held 
about  the  Cannon,  wherein  the  note  of  sadness  and 
solemnity  gave  way  again  to  that  of  gaiety  and 
fun.  Spivens  was  the  Presentation  Orator  of  the 
occasion  and  good-naturedly  horsed  his  classmates 
to  their  own  great  amusement.  Jimmie  Lawrence 
was  presented  with  a  brass  ring  from  which 
gleamed  an  enormous  solitaire,  which  had  cost 
Spivens  ten  cents  at  a  shop  in  Nassau  street.  **We 
understand,  James,  that  during  the  recent  visit  to 
our  lovely  village  of  a  charming  Harvard  maiden, 
your  appreciation  of  beauty  got  the  better  of  your 
loyalty  to  the  girls  of  whom  New  Jersey  is  so 
proud.  We  bewail  your  defection,  but  for  old  time's 
sake,  as  we  understand  poverty  or  prudence  pre- 
vented the  proper  consummation  of  your  indiscre- 
tions, we  cordially  present  this  expensive  engage- 
ment ring,  and  trust  it  will  serve  your  purpose." 

At  the  end  of  the  exercises  the  seniors  smoked  the 
pipe  of  peace,  and  after  a  few  whiffs  from  the  long- 
stemmed  clay  pipes  that  had  been  handed  around, 
at  a  signal  they  cast  them  at  the  Cannon  round  which 
their  circle  had  been  formed,  breaking  them  into 
thousands  of  pieces.  Then  the  class  president  led 
the  long  locomotive  cheers  for  Princeton  and  the 
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class,  the  band  outside  struck  up  *^The  Orange  and 
the  Black/'  and  the  exercises  were  over. 

On  Wednesday  night  they  gathered  in  a  great  cir- 
cle on  the  campus  before  Old  North  to  drink  the 
Loving-cup,  almost  the  last  act  of  their  college  life. 
No  one  who  has  not  lived  four  happy  years  at 
Princeton  can  realize  the  meaning  of  that  ceremony 
to  the  circle  of  young  men  who  year  after  year  take 
part  in  it.  Outsiders  feel  perhaps  that  it  is  pic- 
turesque, but  they  cannot  understand  why  it  is  so 
charged  with  emotion,  why  strong  young  men  should 
weep  as  they  stand  and  drink  and  listen  as  their 
classmates  sing  them  a  God-speed,  and  they  bid 
farewell  to  deep  and  happy  friendships,  to  the  glory 
and  romance  of  their  passing  youth. 

What  emotions  stirred  their  hearts  as  they  sang 
to  each  other ! — to  Jimmie,  and  Kit,  and  Flash,  and 
Spivens,  and  Jennie  Eames,  and  **all  the  rest,'*  and 
very  softly  indeed  to  those  who  already  had  gone 
farther  from  them  than  out  into  **the  wide,  wide 
world. ' ' 

At  last  Tony  rose  from  where  he  was  sitting  in 
the  wide  circle  of  his  classmates  before  Old  North, 
and  held  the  great  cup  to  his  lips.  And  he  heard 
the  voices  that  seemed  all  of  them  to  be  the  voices 
of  his  friends,  and  his  heart  was  full  and  his  eyes 
were  wet  with  tears. 

"Here's  to  you,  Tony  Deering, 
Here's  to  you,  my  jovial  friend, 
And  we'll  drink  before  we  part  for  sake  of  company, 
We'll  drink  before  we  part, 
Here's  to  you,  Tony  Deering." 
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And  then  presently  they  filed  solemnly  back  of  Old 
North,  joined  hands  in  a  great  circle  around  the 
Cannon,  and  sang  '^Auld  Lang  Syne/' 

In  the  meantime  the  juniors  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Steps,  and  at  last  the  seniors  reappeared  in 
Indian  file  around  the  corner  of  Old  North,  and 
passed  slowly  before  them.  Their  president  was  at 
the  head  of  the  line,  and  when  he  came  before  the 
Steps,  he  paused  while  Parry  Clausen,  the  president 
of  the  junior  class,  stepped  forward  to  receive  him, 
to  whom,  silently,  solemnly,  he  handed  the  keys  of 
Old  North,  the  symbol  of  Princeton  honor.  Then 
he  led  his  classmates  down  the  walk,  past  the  Dean's 
House,  out  of  the  campus  to  the  hall  where  they 
were  to  have  the  class  supper,  and  all  the  while  their 
successors  on  the  Steps  sang  softly, 

"Where,  oh  where  are  the  grave  old  seniors, 
Where,  oh  where  are  the  grave  old  seniors, 
Where,  oh  where  are  the  grave  old  seniors? 
Safe  now  in  the  wide,  wide  world." 

And  then  as  the  last  member  of  the  graduating  class 
was  lost  to  sight  in  the  dim  distance,  they  took  up 
the  song  in  strong  and  vibrant  tones. 

"By  and  bye  we'll  go  out  for  to  meet  them, 
By  and  bye  we'll  go  out  for  to  meet  them, 
By  and  bye  we'll  go  out  for  to  meet  them, 
Safe  then  in  the  wide,  wide  world." 

Tony's  last  memory  of  the  class  as  a  class  was 
when  they  gathered  late  that  night  around  the  Can- 
non once  more  and  burned  the  benches  that  had  been 
used  at  the  senior  singing.    As  he  turned  away  with 
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Jimmie  Lawrence,  they  stood  for  a  monient  watch- 
ing those  who  still  circled  about  the  Cannon,  moving 
like  great  fantastic  shadows  in  the  flickering  light  of 
the  bonfire.  But  now  the  bells  were  silent,  the 
cheers  were  over,  the  day  was  done, — he  would  know 
them  no  more  in  the  old  glad  way. 

On  the  morrow  came  the  leave-takings,  the  dis- 
tracting packing,  constantly  interrupted  by  trips  to 
the  railway  station  to  see  off  various  groups  of  men. 
They  would  put  them  through  the  car-window,  cheer 
them  each  by  name,  and  sing  the  ^^ Here's  to  you'' 
once  more.  Few  eyes  were  dry,  few  faces  free  from 
traces  of  emotion.  Kit  and  Flash  were  gone.  Spiv- 
ens,  Tack,  Jennie — all ;  finally  only  Tony  and  Jimmie 
Lawrence  were  left;  as  they  had  planned  to  be  the 
last  to  go. 

That  Thursday  night  was  a  dismal  one  at  Prince- 
ton. The  campus  was  deserted.  After  seeing  their 
last  classmates  off,  the  two  returned  dolefully  to 
Clive.  Their  trunks  were  packed,  their  boxes 
already  sent ;  Paradise  Alley  was  dismantled. 

They  lighted  their  pipes  and  esconced  themselves 
comfortably  on  the  broad  window  seat.  It  was  a 
soft,  balmy  night  in  mid-June,  with  the  gentlest 
breeze  stirring.  From  where  they  lay  side  by  side, 
they  could  hear  the  leaves  of  Potter's  Woods  rustle 
continuously  in  the  soft  wind,  a  sound  that  was 
almost  like  the  murmur  of  the  sea.  Over  the  top  of 
the  Woods  they  looked  off  upon  the  wide  valley  of 
the  Blackstone,  flooded  now  with  pale  misty  moon- 
light. 


THEY  HAD  BEEX  SAYING  LITTLE 
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They  had  been  saying  little,  puffing  very  soberly  at 
their  pipes.  Tony^s  arm  was  around  Jimmie's 
shoulder.  It  seemed  to  him  that  college  could  not 
be  over,  that  he  could  not  let  him  go.  He  had  been 
his  best  friend  at  school;  the  intimate  companion, 
the  sharer  of  all  his  joys  and  most  of  his  sorrows 
through  the  past  eight  years;  and  of  all  that  had 
come  to  him  at  Princeton  this  friendship  was  what 
he  had  valued  most,  what  had  given  him  the  deepest, 
most  abiding  satisfaction. 

And  with  Lawrence  it  had  been  much  the  same 
unclouded  affection.  He  had  felt  keenly  the  partings 
with  other  friends,  with  Kit  and  Flash,  the  ending 
of  the  pleasant  happy  life  in  Paradise  Alley,  the 
severing  of  the  interests  of  the  place  that  had  so 
deeply  absorbed  him.  But  he  felt  more  buoyantly 
than  Tony — for  Deering's  gay  spirits  were  not 
always  indicative  of  his  inner  feeling — that  their 
friendship  would  but  deepen  and  strengthen  in  the 
coming  years. 

'^Well,  old  boy,"  he  said  at  last,  voicing  the 
thoughts  that  were  uppermost  in  their  minds, 
''What  a  strain  and  a  wrench  it  is !  I  don't  think  I 
could  stand  it  much  longer.  After  seeing  off  every 
batch  of  fellows  today,  I  have  come  back  here,  got 
into  the  closet,  and  bawled  like  a  baby. ' ' 

"I  have  done  pretty  much  the  same  thing,"  said 
Tony.  "I  think  if  you  were  to  shake  a  finger  at 
me,  kid,  I'd  cry  now.  Oh — Jim,  Jim,  it's  hard 
.  .  .  it's  hard.  ..." 

"Mighty  hard.     Poor  old  Kit,  I  wonder  what '11 
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he  make  of  himself;  and  Flash  .  .  .  ?  Gosh!  how 
I  shall  miss  them.  But  you  and  I,  Tony,  whatever 
happens,  are  going  to  keep  close,  see  each  other 
often,  write  regularly.    We  must  not  drift  apart." 

'^No,  Jim,  we  won't." 

**I  can't  help  being  sentimental  to-night  and  sort 
of  flowing  over; — but  I  guess  you  understand." 

**Yes,  I  reckon  I  do,"  replied  Tony,  with  a 
pathetic  little  smile. 

* '  Well,  of  course,  I  love  this  place  as  I  shall  never 
care  for  a  spot  on  earth  again.  But  do  you  know, 
old  boy,  what  has  made  it  just  the  Paradise  it's  been, 
is  our  friendship.  Does  it  seem  queer  to  tell  you 
that?" 

'^No,"  said  Tony,  ^4t  has  been  Paradise;  and,  you 
know,  Jim,  I  feel  the  same." 

^^Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  ...  It's  wonderful  to  me 
what  we  have  been  to  each  other ;  wonderful  that  in 
all  these  eight  good,  glorious  years  together,  never 
once  has  anything  come  between  us." 

Tony  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  vision  that 
flamed  before  them  instantly.  .  .  .  And  then,  as 
quickly,  it  faded;  and  he  felt  the  cool,  sweet  wind 
on  his  brow,  and  he  looked  into  Jimmie's  dark  eyes 
so  bright  with  loyal  affection.  He  pressed  his  arm 
more  closely  about  his  friend's  shoulders. 

** Nothing  ever  has  come  between  us,  Jim,"  he 
gaid ;  *  ^  nothing  ever  shall. ' ' 

THE  END 
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